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RIGHT  ON  TRACK; 

THE  PEOPLE  tXPCmS 

The  most  important 
part  of  a  newspaper  is  not 
ink  or  paper  or  presses;  it’s 
the  people— from  copy  eiii- 
tor  to  classified  ad-viser  to 
circulation  district  manager. 
People  represent  50  percent 
of  the  newspaper  industry’s 
costs  and  100  percent  of  its 
accomplishments. 

Tlie  professionals  who 
know  this  best— members 


of  the  Newspaper  Person¬ 
nel  Relations  Association, 
headed  by  Diane  Large  of 
USA  TODAY— meet  next 
week  in  Washington,  D.C.,  , 
to  exchange  ideas  on  how 
best  to  lead,  motivate  and 
reward  the  people  who 
make  newspapers. 

By  helping  newspaper 
executives  realize  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  with  people 
stimulates  extraordinary 
performance  and  by  helping 
managers  improve  their 
leadership,  NPRA  members 


and  their  colleagues  have 
become  an  essential  human 
resource  themselves. 

Gannett  joins  in  a  salute 
to  NPRA  for  its  members’ 
innovations  in  helping  the 
newspaper  industry  and  its 
talente(i  people  work  better 
together. 

GANNETT 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 
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The  San  Francisco  Examiner  Bay  to  Breakers  — 
now  the  largest  race  in  the  world.  An 
unhelievable  event  involving  1,500  volunteers, 
100,000  cups  of  water,  62,000  T-shirts  and  85,000 
runners  from  all  fifty  states  and  around  the  world. 


And  like  first-place  finisher  Rod  Dixon,  everyone’s  a 
winner.  The  1983  Examiner  Bay  to  Breakers  raised 
over  $250,000  for  Bay  Area  charities.  Just  another 
reason  that  we’re  proud  to  say. 


in  the  Examiner. 


you  get  something  exxtra 
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When  you’re  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  writer,  your 
writing  appears  where  you 
choose. 

And  for  his  recent  article 
on  his  own  past  and  America’s 
future,  James  A.  Michener 
chose  Family  Weekly. 

Why?  Because  in 
watching  America  change 
through  the  years,  he’s  seen 
the  areas  where  Family 


Weekly  readers  live  grow  in 
vitality  and  influence. 

He  knew  that  here  he 
could  reach  America’s  curious 
and  concerned,  26  million 
strong.  People  who  are  aware. 
People  who  care. 

And  he’s  not  alone.  The 
increasingly  important 
Family  Weekly  readership 
is  also  being  chosen  by  the 
likes  of  Isaac  Asimov,  Robert 


Coles,  Shere  Hite  and  David 
Halberstam. 

They’re  all  discovering 
in  Family  Weekly  what  a 
good  writer  wants  most:  the 
right  audience. 

Family  Weekly^ 
The  Sunday  that's 
full  of  surprises. 


James 
Michener 

writes  candidly  about 
his  Dickensian  boyhood, r 
his  late-in-life  success 
as  a  novelist  and  the 
pleasures  and 
pressures  of  fame 


p 
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Wellness: 
Its  own 
reward. 


The  words  “press  run”  have 
taken  on  new  meaning;;  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent.  They  now 
refer  to  an  exercise  and  fitness 
trail  constructed  alongside  the 
newspaper  printing  plant. 

Press  Run  is  the  latest 
feature  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Company’s  Wellness  Program, 
which  provides  a  diverse  range 
of  services  from  health  screenings 
to  classes  on  stress  management. 

For  this  new  addition  to  the 
Wellness  Program,  the  Times  has 
dedicated  two  square  city  blocks 
of  picturesque  wooded  parkland. 
The  Press  Run  course  includes 
17  fitness  stations  and  a  quarter- 
mile  track,  called  the  Heart  Trail, 
designed  for  cardiovascular  exer¬ 
cises.  It  combines  a  series  of 
warm  up,  cool  down  and  toning 
routines  balanced  for  a  complete 
physical  workout.  Press  Run  was 
developed  with  the  guidance  of 
exercise  physiologists  for  use  by 
staffers  and  retirees  at  every  level 
of  physit'al  ability. 

At  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent,  well¬ 
ness  is  a  continuing  company 
commitment  to  a  healthier,  hap¬ 
pier  workplace.  For  more  than 
1,000  staffers  who  participated 
in  at  least  one  activity  last  year, 
wellness  is  its  own  reward. 


#t.  ppiprsburn  tilimps 

&  Evening  Independent 
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*  Mafor  meetings  In  bold  face 


JUNE 

19-22 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Las  Vegas  Hilton  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

19- 23— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers 

Conference,  Harbour  Castle  Hilton  Inn,  Toronto,  OnL 

20- 21 — National  News  Council,  One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

21- 24 — National  Confereitce  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sir  Francis  Drake 

Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

22- 24 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Four  Seasons  Hotel, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

22- 25 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Austin. 

23- 25 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Choo-Choo  Hilton,  Chat¬ 

tanooga. 

23-26— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Sales  Conference,  Sheraton  Universal,  Universal  City,  Calif. 

25— Vermont  Press  Association,  Hogge-Penny  Inn,  Rutland. 

26-28— SNPA  Key  Executives,  Fairmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

26-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Margate 
Resort,  Laconia,  N.H. 

26- 29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Conference,  L'En- 

fant  Plaza  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

27- 29 — Videotex  '83,  New  York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 

27- 7/1 — The  Newspaper  Guild,  annual  convention.  Bond  Court 

Hotel,  Cleveland. 

28- 29 — ^American  Licensing  and  Merchandising  Exposition  and 

Conference,  Sheraton  Centre,  New  York  City. 

30-7/4 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Marriott 

Inn,  Providence,  R.l. 

JULY 

7-9 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Wintergreen  Mountain  Inn, 

Wintergreen. 

12-16— International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Center 
College,  Danville,  Ky. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bedford 
Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

14- 16— Arkansas  Press  Associaion,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

15- 16— Michigan  Press  Association,  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island. 
15-17— Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  State  Park  Resort, 

Gulf  Shores. 

17-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-Operative  Network  (NACON), 

semi-annual  meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

27-30— Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Holiday  Inn 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JUNE 

20-7/22 — Modern  Media  Institute,  Newswriting  and  Edit¬ 

ing  for  Liberal  Arts  Students,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

23-26— Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors  Hard-Core  Reporting 
Workshop,  Sheraton,  St.  Louis. 

25— Michigan  Press  Association/DeLuca  Advertising  Work¬ 
shop,  Midway  Motor  Lodge,  Lansing. 

27-7/1 — Knight-Ridder  Seminar,  Financial  Management  for 

Non-Financial  Managers,  Miami  Herald. 

JULY 

10-15 — American  Press  Institute,  Promoting  the  Daily 

Newspaper,  Reston,  Va. 

17-20— SNPA  FOUNDATION,  LayouL  Design  and  Graphics,  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times. 

22-30-Journalism  Workshop  on  Teaching:  Writing,  Reporting 
and  Editing,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

25-6/3 — University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  Use  of  the 

Newspaper  as  a  Classroom  Teaching  Tool. 
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Digitize  it 


Special  characters.  Logos.  Even  full  fonts.  Now  you  can  afford  to  digitize  them 
yourself,  quickly  and  accurately.  Whenever  you  need  them. 

Start  with  the  basics;  an  APS-44  scanner  and  control  console.  It  scans  artwork 


and  writes  it  onto  your  APS-Micro  5  disk.  In  about  10  seconds  flat,  per  character. 

Then,  start  building,  if  you  like. 

Our  modular  system  can  be  as  big  or  as  small  as 
you  need. 

If  you  want  to  insj^ct  the  character 
you  just  digitized,  add  our  high  resolution 
preview  monitor. 

If  you  want  to  edit  scanned  characters  or 


any  other  character  on  your  font  disk,  expand  your  system  to  include  editing  facilities. 

Now,  you  can  design  your  own  fonts! 

If  you  have  high  volume  requirements,  there’s  a  stand  alone  version,  with  full  edit 
capabilities,  that  operates  independent  of  the  typesetter. 

The  APS-44  is  ano^er  Autologic  first.  It  lets  you  keep  ,,  _  _  ,  ^ 

control  of  proprietary  fonts.  Reduce  _ 

labor-intensive  pasteup  - 

on  logos  and  special  I 

characters,  increasing  PHIHII 

staff  productivity. 

service,  expanding  ~ 

your  business.  Contact 
us  for  a  full  demonstration. 

Autologic,  Inc.,  Marketing  Department,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd., 

Newbury  Park,  CA  91320.  (805)  498-%ll.  A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information  Sciences. 


APS-44  Modular  Digitizing  ^stein  by  Autok^c© 
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ANYONE  CAN  WRITE  m 
IT  TAKES  MUSCLE  TO 
COVER  WASHINGTON  / 

today  !  ^ 


The  4th  Estate 


TECHNIQUES 

Training  Seminar  •  Lexington,  Ky. 
September  1246, 1983 

Knowing  the  capabilities  and  the  limitations 
of  your  production  plant  and  equipment  is  basic 
to  good  newspaper  management.  The  Lexington 
Herald  &  Leader  offers  your  managers  and 
editors  the  opportunity  to  experience  directly 
the  process  of  moving  copy  from  the  newsroom 
or  advertising  from  layout  to  photo  composition, 
engraving,  composing,  plate  makin9,  press 
room  and  to  the  mail  room  for  distribution. 

The  Lexington  Herald  &  Leader  is  committed 
to  modern  production  methods  and  proper 
personnel  policies.  Because  of  flexibility  of 
operations,  we  are  able  to  offer  hands-on 
opportunity  for  non-mechanical  personnel  to 
participate  in  each  step  of  production.  It  will 
give  your  people  new  insight  into  the  challenges 
of  producing  nigh  quality  work  on  tight 
deadlines  and  will  pay  dividends  to  both  the 
participant  and  his/her  newspaper  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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COST:  $350,  payable  in  advance 
Fee  includes  all  meeting  materials;  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  for  the  duration  of  the 
meetings.  Expenses  for  travel  and  lodging  are 
additional.  Hotel  accommodations  available 
within  walking  distance.  Additional  information 
sent  upon  receipt  of  fee. 


Send  your  nominations  to: 
James  E.  VVells,  Director  of  Training 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPERS 
INSTITUTE  or  TRAINING 

One  Herald  Plaza  Miami,  Florida  33101 
Phone;  (305)  350-2905 


THE  REUTER 
NEWS  REPORT. 


HERETQDffir. 

HERE  TOMORROW. 

When  newspapers  are  looking  for  stability  and  integrity  in  spot  news  coverage,  without  the  cost  of  a  me-too  service, 

The  Reuter  News  Report  is  the  answer  more  than  ever  before. 

Edited  in  New  York,  The  Reuter  News  Report  combines  our  unmatched  international  coverage  and  our  constantly  expanding 
U.S.  coverage  to  create  a  unique  news  service  available  around  the  clock,  seven  days  a  week. 

With  Reuters,  it’s  excellence  all  the  way-  editorially,  financially,  technically. 

Editorially-Last  year  Reuters  opened  nine  new  bureaus,  including  three  more  in  the  United  States-  in  Houston,  Dallas  and 
Detroit.  These  new  bureaus  were  supplemented  by  additional  reporting  and  editing  staff  added  in  existing  bureaus, 
including  specialists  in  energy,  politics  and  communications.  And  more  new  bureaus  are  coming  this  year. 

FInanclally-Steady  editorial  expansion  has  been  made  possible  by  the  impressive  gains  in  revenues  and  profits  Reuters 
has  achieved  in  recent  years.  Revenues  in  1982  totalled  $291.5  million,  and  profits  were  $59.2  million. 

Technically-Earlier  this  year  Reuters  signed  a  $3.6  million  contract  with  SI  I  of  Sacramento  for  a  new  state-of-the-art 
electronic  editing  system  which  will  enable  us  to  deliver  news  with  greater  flexibility  and  speed.  This  commitment  is  just 
part  of  the  $50  million  Reuters  is  spending  on  capital  investments  to  assure  those  it  serves  of  the  fastest,  most  efficient  news 
delivery  possible. 

Reuters-Excellence  in  News  Today  and  Tomorrow 


To  find  out  more  about  The  Reuter  News  Report,  contact  the  Manager  Media  Services  at  (212)  732  2521 , 
or  send  the  coupon  to  Reuters,  80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY  10004. 

Name  Title 

Organization  Address 


City 


State 


Zip  Code 


Phone 


Staying  on  top  of  the  news— and  the 
competition— requires  greater  efficiency 
than  ever  before.  That's  why  Atex  news¬ 
paper  systems  are  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world. 

Since  1973,  we’ve  been  extending  the 
limits  of  technology,  offering  newspapers 
better,  faster,  more  efficient  and  depend¬ 
able  ways  to  manage  copy  flow,  from 
story  and  ad  creation  to  production. 

Because  we  understand  how  newspa¬ 
pers  operate,  we  know  that  no  two  papers 
are  exactly  alike.  Each  Atex  installation 
is  designed  to  meet  your  needs,  from 
writing  and  editing  to  selling  advertising. 


APOWafUlMMUJUieMCMT 

root  fORPOoitSHeos 

Atex  newspaper  systems  are  one  sure  way 
publishers  of  small,  medium  and  large  news¬ 
papers  can  gain  a  competitive  advantage  by 
controlling  costs  and  producing  a  more  sale¬ 
able  product. 

The  paperless  world  of  Atex  allows  you 
to  take  advantage  of  electronic  text  editing 
throughout  your  paper,  so  you  can: 

□  reduce  costs  by  maximizing  staff  efficiency, 
by  conserving  materials  and  by  maintain¬ 
ing  tighter  controls  over  production 

□  boost  sales  productivity 

□  improve  writing,  editing  and  advertising 
quality 

□  streamline  customer  service 

□  increase  clerical  efficiency 

□  improve  decision-making  with  more 
timely,  accurate  information 

□  reduce  typesetting  costs 


MRCWFOCCOOMOFTHIPRISS 
FOR  EOtTORS  AMO  REPORTERS 

With  Atex  systems  for  every  size  news¬ 
paper,  reporters  and  editors  enjoy  a  new  kind 
of  visual  and  verbal  freedom.  Features  have 
been  designed  to  help  newspapers  meet 
deadlines  while  producing  highest  quality 
copy; 

□  Electronic  "cut  and  paste”  for  fast,  easy 
editing;  accurate  copy  fitting 

□  Split  screen  display  lets  you  work  easily 
from  notes,  update  stories,  write  budgets 

□  Automatic  wire  service  sorting  and  routing; 
key  word  and  “Urgent”  alerts 

□  Electronic  page  layout  for  editorial  control 
over  composition 

□  Fast  Information  retrieval  from  electronic 
library 

□  Password  system  to  protect  your 
confidentiality 


Offices:  Bedford,  Chicago  Dallas,  New  York.  Tampa,  Washington,  Copenhagen,  Dusseldort,  Frankfurt,  Hamburg,  Helsinki,  London,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Munich, 


lllUK£SMl£SMKDM9Rie§imt0l 

rnMonKmiHB  mmhmbois 

Classified  and  Display  Advertising  is  the 
financial  backbone  of  every  size  newspaper. 
And  by  streamlining  the  entire  process,  Atex 
lets  sales  personnel  spend  more  time  selling 
and  less  time  doing  clerical  work.  The  system 
automatically  figures  ad  linage,  computes 
costs,  and  initiates  typesetting  and  billing, 

A  single  keystroke  brings  ad  order  forms, 
phone  directories,  signatures,  box  numbers 
and  much  more  to  the  screen.  In  short,  Atex 
offers: 


mXBETS  YBBBPMPHtBUT 
BBTimt-mUYTIBIt! 

No  Atex  system  has  ever  become  obso¬ 
lete!  In  fact,  through  hardware  and  software 
enhancements,  systems  installed  in  the  early 
1970’s,  are  as  up-to-date  as  our  most  recently 
installed  systems.  While  we  are  constantly 
developing  new  products  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  we  always  design-in  compatibility 
with  our  existing  systems. 

SMffTY Her KilPS  YBBB 
HCBfSPBPlBUPMHDBUimm. 


BBBtSBBPBBUSHeBS 

pmBumnBtDmDBHjaEx 

□  USA  Today,  Washington,  DC 

□  New  York  University,  New  York 

□  The  Boston  Herald,  Massachusetts 

□  Rochester  Post  Bulletin.  Minnesota 

□  Austin  American  Statesman, Texas 

□  Booth  Newspapers,  Maine 

□  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  Kansas 

□  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Pennsylvania 

□  Patriot  Ledger,  Massachusetts 

□  Hendersonville  Times-News, 

North  Carolina 


□  increased  time  for  “selling  up" 

□  fewer  keystrokes;  fewer  errors 

□  accurate  quotes  with  customer 
ON  THE  PHONE 

□  automatic  tracking  of  credit  problems 

□  easy  composition  for  extra  linage 

□  better  customer  service 

□  accurate  billing  information 

□  reports  when  and  how  you  want  them 


SAFETY  NET"*  is  the  combination  of  our 
distributed  database  and  COPYSAFE’“  arch¬ 
itecture,  our  TRACE'"  24-hour-a-day  rennote 
diagnostic  system,  the  industry's  largest 
network  of  field  ser¬ 
vice  engineers  and 
parts  depots,  the 
HELP!  user-aid 
program  and  our 
complete  customer 
service,  documen¬ 
tation  and  training 
programs. 


Oslo,  Paris,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  Sao  Paulo,  Stockholm. 


SUPBUBBTFOUmBBY: 

MBWXMBUITHimTBBF 

We  built  our  reputation  with  systems  for 
the  world’s  largest  newspapers.  Now,  Atex 
performance  is  available  on  small  and 
medium-sized  systems,  too! 

For  high  performance  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Editorial  software,  ergonomically- 
designed  terminals,  Cable  TV,  Library, 
Graphics  and  Pagination  systems  today,  and 
direct  output  systems  tomorrow,  look  to  Atex. 
The  Leader. 


A  KODAK  COMPANY 


32  Wiggins  Avenue 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
Phone  (61 7)  275-8300 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Robert  U.  Brown,  Protidont  and  Editor 
Ferdinand  C.  Taubner,  Publlehar 


The  fourth  estate 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  ol  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Enthusiasm  for  newspapers 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member  American 
Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
6  mo  avg  circulation  Dec  31.  1962 


AN  PA 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


It  is  not  possible  to  attend  the  ANPA  Operations  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  and  Exposition,  to  sit  in  on  the  meetings 
and  walk  your  feet  off  looking  at  all  the  new  technology  being 
offered,  without  coming  away  enthusiastic  and  confident  ab¬ 
out  the  future  of  the  newspaper  business. 

We  have  watched  the  transition  of  this  conference  from  the 
days  of  hot  metal,  when  the  development  of  the  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  opened  a  “new  era”  in  production.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  “new  era”  introduced  every  decade,  and  now  they 
seem  to  come  even  more  rapidly.  With  the  exception  of  the 
lead  pencil  there  is  hardly  an  item  in  a  newspaper  production 
department  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  what  was  there  40 
years  ago. 

But  in  addition  to  the  spectacular  switch  to  electronics,  the 
production  conferences  which  used  to  be  attended  mostly  by 
“mechanical  superintendents”  and  composing,  stereotype 
and  pressroom  foremen,  etc.,  (it  was  rare  to  have  a  publisher 
show  up),  there  is  complete  involvement  of  every  department 
of  the  newspaper  in  today’s  “management”  conference. 

The  format  of  the  conference  has  become  the  epitome  of  the 
interaction  of  all  newspaper  departments  to  produce,  edit 
and  sell  the  total  newspaper.  Editors,  ad  executives,  circula¬ 
tion  managers  and  other  department  heads  now  have  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  for  their  own  production  and  in  most 
cases  participate  in  the  planning,  budgeting  and  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  equipment  which  they  operate. 

All  of  this  has  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers  that  used 
to  exist  between  newspaper  departments,  has  developed  the 
cooperation  between  departments,  and  is  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  the  future  of  this 
business  that  is  now  apparent. 

The  gloom  that  pervaded  the  newspaper  industry  a  couple 
of  years  ago  after  the  disappearance  of  several  large  and 
important  newspapers  has  been  dissipated  by  the  realization 
those  were  temporary  adjustments  which  did  not  have  a 
serious  long-range  impact  on  the  newspaper  business. 

There  is  now  a  growing  awareness  among  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  expansion  of  broadcasting  through  cable,  which 
everyone  thought  contained  a  threat  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  is  mainly  fractionalizing  the  broadcast  audience  and 
destroying  its  mass  appeal.  The  latest  circulation  compila¬ 
tions  by  E&P  show  that  in  spite  of  the  death  of  those  news¬ 
papers,  and  in  spite  of  the  unemployment  picture  and  the 
effects  of  the  recession,  there  were  about  a  million  more 
copies  of  newspapers  purchased  per  day  in  1982  than  during 
the  previous  year.  Readers  spent  more  than  $6.6  billion 
buying  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  1982,  an  increase  of 
7%  over  the  previous  year.  Advertisers  continued  to  invest 
more  money  in  newspapers  during  1982  than  they  did  in 
television,  a  ratio  that  has  existed  for  years,  and  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1983  those  investments  were  12.2%  higher. 
Newspapers  are  here  to  stay. 
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Letters 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  few  errors  in 
your  generally-fme  report  on  our  first 
year,  as  it  appeared  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  May  28. 

1 .  First,  and  foremost — and,  very  im¬ 
portantly — you  speak  of  the  media  as 
“dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  Times  is 
owned  by  the  Unification  Church  of 
Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon,  a  Korean.”  It 
is  owned  by  tax-paying  businesses 
affiliated  with  that  church.  This  is  a 
crucial  distinction.  Churches,  and  their 
offspring — such  as  the  fine  and  re¬ 
spected  Christian  Science  Monitor — 
are  exempt  from  federal,  state  and  local 
tax  and  other  laws,  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  The  businesses  which  own  The 
Times  are  not  so  exempt,  nor  is  The 
Times  itself,  because  The  Times  is  a 
secular  newspaper,  not  a  church  news¬ 
paper. 

2.  My  speech  at  the  National  Press 
Club  was  not  part  of  our  anniversary 
celebration.  I  had  been  invited  to  speak 
at  the  NPC  some  time  ago,  and  selected 
that  date  because  it  did  coincide  with 
our  anniversary ,  but  not  as  a  focal  point 
of  our  anniversary  celebration. 

3.  You  observe  that  I  ridiculed  the 
claim  by  The  Washington  Post  that 
USA  Today  was  a  significant  factor  in 
their  daily  circulation  decline,  but  you 
failed  to  cite  the  reasons  I  gave.  Plin- 
cipal  among  them  is  the  fact  that  The 
Post’s  most  significant  decline  occur¬ 
red  in  the  six-month  period  after  we  had 
exploded  on  the  Washington  scene,  but 
before  there  even  was  a  USA  Today.  In 
other  words,  I  didn’t  simply  ridicule  the 
claim,  but  documented  my  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

James  R.  Whalen 
(Whalen  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
Washington  (D.C.)  Times.) 

STOP  PREACHING 

I  don’t  know  who  Roy  H.  Copperud 
is,  but  I  can  make  a  fair  guess  from 
having  his  distasteful  “Bits  and 
Pieces”  (Editorial  Workshop  No.  589, 
May  28, 1983).  The  tendency  of  us  copy 
editors  toward  pedantry  is  quite  natu¬ 
ral,  since  we  are  so  often  called  upon  to 
sound  reassuringly  expert  on  matters  of 
grammar  and  usage.  But  arrogance  as 
thick  as  Mr.  Copperud’s  is  inexcus¬ 
able. 

What  on  earth  is  wrong  with  saying 
“In  1956  she  remarried;  her  second 
husband  was  an  engineer?”  Sneering  at 
this  “new  solecism”  without  explain¬ 
ing  what  he  sees  wrong  with  it,  Mr. 
Copperud  leaves  me  in  the  dark.  I 
would  be  gracious  enough  to  assume 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  misprinted 
the  sentence  and  give  the  author  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  if  he  hadn’t  exhi- 
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bited  so  much  self-righteousness. 

And  what  is  “sophomoric”  about 
“for  the  first  time  ever”  and  “an  all- 
time  record?”  Redundancy  can  be  a 
vice,  but  there  are  many  idioms  that 
contain  more  words  than  the  absolute 
minimum;  unless  an  article  is  loaded 
with  them  they  are  innocuous.  “A  re¬ 
cord  is  a  record,”  Mr.  Copperud 
scolds,  and  you  can  almost  see  his  fin¬ 
ger  wagging.  Well,  a  look  through  his 
own  four  paragraphs  turns  up  “a  single 
town”  (why  not  “a  town”?),  “Under¬ 
standable  enough,  to  be  sure”  (why  “to 
be  sure?”),  and  “A  publication  .  .  . 
once  described”  (isn’t  “described”  it¬ 
self  past  tense?).  Of  course,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  '•  .th  these  phrases  he 
uses;  a  computer  might  find  some  of  the 
words  unnecessary,  but  people  aren’t 
computers. 

Mr.  Copperud  should  mind  his  man¬ 
ners  and  stop  preaching.  And  I  might 
also  suggest  that  he  consider  using  an 
apostrophe  when  he  writes,  “Many 
journalists  goofs  are  excusable  ...” 

Lawrence  G.  Proulx 

(Proulx  is  copy  editor  of  Inquiry 
magazine,  Washington,  D.C.) 

HAS  MERIT 

M.L.  Stein’s  piece  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (May  28)  on  USA  Today's  influ¬ 
ence,  present  and  future,  as  discussed 
at  the  California  editors’  conference  at 
Palo  Alto  (May  20-21)  has  merit. 

Its  widespread  influence  was  evident 
as  I  returned  to  the  mainland  after  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department.  The  dailies  from 
the  west  coast  to  the  midwest,  at  least, 
are  making  better  use  of  graphics,  sum¬ 
marizing,  indexing,  use  of  color  and 
front-page  variety  of  content.  While 
some  editors  apparently  debunk  the 
Gannett  effort  as  “junk  food  journal¬ 
ism,”  its  “national”  newspaper  is 
obviously  a  product  fulfilling  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  average  1983  reader. 

I  found  the  papers  in  Coles  County 
(Times  Courier  and  Journal  Gazette)  us¬ 
ing,  in  part,  USA  Today  look!  Papers 
received  in  our  journalism  reference 
center  are  further  evidence  of  its  surpri¬ 


singly  quick  influence  even  on  a  small 
daily  level. 

Neuharth  just  might  have  a  winner. 
He’s  doing  promotion,  too,  something 
needed  by  our  industry  on  a  local  basis. 
The  tv  news  audience  needs  to  be  told  it 
takes  less  time  to  be  better  informed  via 
the  local  daily  than  the  hour  spent 
watching  the  network  and  local  news 
shows. 

Daniel  E.  Thornburgh 

(Thornburgh  is  chairman  of  Journal¬ 
ism  department  at  Eastern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Charleston,  III.) 

BEG  TO  DISAGREE 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  ponder  the  future 
of  newspapering  and  our  nation  if  USA 
Today  is  “the  wave  of  the  future” 
(E&P,  May  28)  as  three  experts  told  a 
group  of  California  editors. 

While  USA  Today  is  colorful  and 
graphically  innovative,  I  find  the  news¬ 
paper  basically  an  extention  of  “super¬ 
market  journalism,”  shallow  and  gim¬ 
micky  with  an  unnecessary  reliance  on 
sex.  1  beg  to  disagree  with  USA  Today 
editors  that  the  antics  of  show  biz  char¬ 
acters  reflects  “life”  in  our  nation. 

As  far  as  media  exploitation  of  hu¬ 
man  foibles  goes,  refer  in  the  same  E&P 
issue  to  the  problems  cable  operators 
are  encountering  in  signing  up  subscri¬ 
bers.  Forty-three  percent  of  cable  re¬ 
jecting  households  with  children  citing 
concerns  about  content  shows  that  a 
sizable  portion  of  our  population  has 
strong  opinions  about  what  constitutes 
good  taste  and  what  is  fit  for  young 
people  to  see  and  read. 

William  H.  Schroeder 

(Schroeder  is  publisher  of  Lakeland 
Publishers,  Inc.,  Grayslake,  III.) 

Short  takes 


The  Wednesday  healing  service  at 
St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  has  been 
cancelled  due  to  illness. — Athol 
(Mass.)  Daily  News. 

Headline:  President  Reagan  takes 
new  position — Hopewell  (Va.)  News. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


A  0  I  don’t  think  that  a  newspaper 
N  \  of  OUT  size  can  he  without  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service.  The 
scope,  depth,  and  breadth  of  The 
New  York  Times  are  necessary  to 
fill  out  our  obligation  to  keep  our 
readers  fully  informed  on  what’s 
going  on  in  the  world. 

Robert  E.  Rhodes 

Executive  Editor 

Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 


East:  contact  Sam  Summerlin  or  Harriet  Stanton,  212-972-1070. 
West:  contact  Paul  Finch,  213-852-1579. 
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“Here^  what  the  Pasadena  STAR-NEWS  and  TRIPLE-I 
learned  about  pagination  in  the  past  16  months!’ 


"EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  called  the  operation  oftriple-Ts  Newspaper  Pagination  Systern  (NPS)  at  Knight-Ridder's 
STAR-NEWS  ‘the  single  development  in  newspaper  production  in  1982  which  overshadowed  all  others.' 

"Using  NPS,  STAR-NEWS  newsroom  editors  and  classified  personnel  now  paginate  100%  of  the  newshole  in 
each  daily  edition  of  24  to  52  pages,  plus  all  liner-classified  and  all  classified  display  ads.  Handling  of  retail  display 
ads  is  the  next  step!'  says  Mr.  Wiltse.  ! 

"In  1973,  when  we  abandoned  hot  metal,  we  had  100  composing  room  employees.  In  late  1981,  when  we  were 
still  pasting  pages,  we  had  22.  Today,  after  16  months  of  NPS  use,  we  have  only  9,  and  the  number  will  drop  more, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  added  an  all-new  daily  ALL  SPORTS  edition-up  to  48  pages  of  sports  news,  photos, 
scores  and  racing  results-more  than  any  other  daily  newspaper  In  the  U.S.A.! 

"With  hot  metal,  we  required  7  composing  room  man-hours  per  page.  With  NPS,  the  figure  is  down  to  0.6,  lowest 
in  the  Knight-Ridder  pubiishing  group.  And  with  NPS,"  says  Mr.  Wiltse,  "our  photo  deadlines  are  2  hours  later, 
and  our  copy  deadlines  are  22  minutes  later. 

"The  STAR-NEWS,  with  about  50,000  circulation,  expects  NPS  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  4  years” 

Lester  Wiltse,  Production  Director,  STAR-NEWS, 

Pasadena,  California,  a  subsidiary  of  INFORIVIATION  INTERNATIONAL^ 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Iric. 

f  5933  Slauson  Avenue 

□□□  Culver  City,  California  90230 
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More  papers  challenging 
state  bans  on  liquor  ads 

By  Andrew  Radolf 


Three  Kansas  newspapers  recently 
tried  to  spur  the  state  legislature  to 
change  the  law  prohibiting  liquor  retail¬ 
ers  from  advertising  brands  and  prices 
by  publishing  in  editorial  space  their 
own  lists  of  brands  and  prices  as  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  readers. 

The  newspapers  then  sold  advertis¬ 
ing  space  around  the  lists  to  local  liquor 
stores. 

The  three  join  the  growing  number  of 
newspapers  which  are  challenging  state 
laws  restricting  or  prohibiting  liquor 
advertising. 

The  newspapers  are  the  Wichita 
Eagle-Beacon,  a  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
paper,  Olathe  Daily  News  owned  by 
Harris  Enterprises,  and  Shawnee  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  weekly  in  Shawnee  Mission. 

The  Eagle-Beacon  started  it  all  by 
publishing  a  list  of  liquor  brands  and 
sale  prices  in  the  center  of  a  page  and 
had  local  liquor  retailers  who  were 
offering  the  monthly  specials  place 
their  ads  around  the  list. 

“Our  contention  is  that  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  the  right  of 
commercial  free  speech,”  said  Peter 
Ridder,  general  manager  of  the 
Eagle-Beacon.  “This  issue  has  been 
tested  in  a  number  of  other  states,  and 
in  most  cases  price  advertising  was 
held  allowable.” 

Ridder  said  the  advertising  tactic 
failed  to  produce  any  “significant” 
changes  in  the  state’s  “archaic  liquor 
laws.  There  is  a  strong  anti-liquor  lob¬ 
by,  and  while  they  contend  that  liquor 
is  evil,  they  promote  standard  prices 
for  all  retailers  and  consequently  have 
promoted  the  number  of  retail  liquor 
stores  in  the  state.” 

Kansas  has  a  set  mark-up  for  all  li¬ 
quor  brands  but  allows  up  to  a  dozen 
specials  each  month.  The  result  of  the 
price  regulation,  Ridder  remarked,  is 
that  liquor  stores  have  little  incentive  to 
advertise.  He  contended  that  if  state 
taws  allowed  liquor  prices  to  fluctuate, 
the  result  would  be  fewer  liquor  stores 
in  the  state  but  lower  prices  for  con¬ 
sumers. 

“The  whole  thing  has  petered  out,” 
Ridder  continued.  “It  was  a  major  pro¬ 
ject  each  week  to  contact  liquor  retail¬ 
ers  to  get  them  to  advertise.” 

Ridder  noted  that  although  liquor  re¬ 
tailers  cannot  advertise  brands  and 
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prices,  liquor  wholesalers  can.  “We 
have  plenty  of  national  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

The  Kansas  Press  Association 
“elected”  to  stay  out  of  the  liquor  ad 
controversy  unless  it  became  a  First 
Amendment  issue,  Ridder  said,  adding: 
“I  think  it’s  unfortunate,  but  that’s  the 
position  they  wanted  to  take.”  A 
majority  of  the  daily  and  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Kansas  refuse  liquor  ads  on 
moral  grounds,  E&P  was  told  by  Don 
Fitzgerald,  manager  of  KPA. 

Olathe  Daily  News  did  something 
similar  to  the  Eagle-Beacon  by  running 
a  list  of  liquor  brands  and  prices  as 
editorial  space  on  a  quarter-page  and 
selling  the  adjacent  quarter-page  to  one 
retailer,  said  editor  and  publisher  John 
Marshall. 

He  said  the  ad  did  not  generate  the 
traffic  the  retailer  expected  but  noted 
the  newspaper  “really  didn’t  give  it  a 
chance  to  work.  We  only  ran  it  once.” 

Marshall  said  the  Daily  News  is  con¬ 
sidering  running  its  liquor  campaign 
again  this  summer  and  this  time  will  do 
it  for  six  weeks  to  give  the  concept  a 
chance  to  work. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

“A  lot  of  (Kansas)  newspapers  were 
a  little  leery  of  challenging  the  attorney 
general,”  Marshall  said.  “We  checked 
with  him  and  he  said  ’technically 
you’re  right,  but  I  don’t  approve  the 
way  you’re  packaging  it.’  ” 

Marshall  said  he  told  the  attorney 
general  that  it  was  not  up  to  him  to 
approve  the  way  the  Daily  News  pre¬ 
sented  its  advertising  any  more  than  he 
could  tell  it  where  to  place  news. 

“He  backed  off  after  that,”  Marshall 
said. 

Rob  Roberts,  a  reporter  with  Shaw¬ 
nee  Journal,  said  the  weekly  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience  as  the  two  dailies  when  it 
published  liquor  brands  and  prices. 

“We’ve  done  it  on  occasion,” 
Roberts  said,  “but  we  haven’t  had  a  lot 
of  support.  The  support  kind  of  tapered 
off.” 

Michigan  and  Tennessee  both  within 
the  past  two  years  rescinded  their  rules 
restricting  liquor  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Forrest  Inks,  general  manager  of 
Michigan  Newspapers  Inc.,  the 
marketing  division  of  the  Michigan 
Press  Association,  said  State  Attorney 
General  Frank  Kelly  declared  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1982,  that  the  Liquor  Control 
Commission’s  rules  prohibiting  liquor 
brand  and  price  ads  violated  freedom  of 
commercial  speech  under  the  First 
Amendment  and  were  “an  improper 
exercise  of  police  power,”  (E&P,  Feb. 
20,  1982). 

Inks  said  Kelly’s  ruling  had  “very 
little  effect”  on  newspaper  liquor 
advertising  since  the  state  continues  to 
set  prices  for  the  brands. 

“Very  few  prices  are  advertised 
even  though  now  it  can  be  done,”  Inks 
said. 

Tennessee  liquor  retailers  could  al¬ 
ways  advertise  brands,  said  Don 
McNeil,  executive  director  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press  Association,  but  in  1981 
Davidson  County  Chancery  Court 
ruled  that  the  prohibition  against  liquor 
price  advertising  was  unconstitutional. 

McNeil  said  Tennessee’s  attorney 
general  also  had  ruled  that  the  Alcoho¬ 
lic  Beverage  Commission’s  prohibition 
violated  the  First  Amendment’s  pro¬ 
tection  of  commercial  speech.  The 
ABC  went  to  the  legislature  to  get  a 
new  rule  enacted,  but  the  lawmakers 
never  acted  and  dropped  the  matter  af¬ 
ter  the  Davidson  court  ruling  was 
made. 

The  Oklahoma  Press  Association  has 
petitioned  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  its  case  seeking  to  over¬ 
turn  Oklahoma’s  prohibition  against 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Quality  and  technology 
stressed  at  ANPA/RI  show 


American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  chairman  and  president, 
William  Marcil,  praised  newspapers  for 
the  technological  advances  they’ve 
made  this  far,  but  warned  that  the  basic 
needs  of  the  readers  and  advertisers 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

Addressing  the  opening  session  of 
the  55th  annual  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Operations 
Management  Conference  (titled: 
Synectics  ’83 — The  Information  Ex¬ 
change)  that  was  held  June  1 1-15  in  Las 
Vegas,  Marcil  said:  “We  must  deliver 
quality  every  day.  Not  just  quality 
printing,  and  quality  delivery  and  edito¬ 
rial  excellence;  but  also  classy  personal 
relations  with  every  person  we  talk  to, 
candor  and  honesty  in  all  business  deal¬ 
ings,  compassion  and  understanding  of 
other  people’s  difficulties,  friendship 
and  concern  and  community  dedica¬ 
tion.’’ 

“We  must  achieve  the  excellence 
which  assures  our  customers  that  they 
can  believe  what  they  read  in  our  news¬ 
papers,’’  said  Marcil,  who  is  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.D.) 
Forum.  “That  they  can  trust  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  our  news;  that  they  can  rely  on 
both  the  advertising  we  print  and  the 
advertisers  themselves. 

“We  must  give  our  customers  every¬ 
thing  they  need  to  maintain  a  firm  grip 
on  what  is  going  on  in  their  world — plus 
good  ideas  on  how  to  cope  with  the 
complexities  of  life,’’  Marcil  said.  “We 
must  produce  perspective  on  all  things; 
something  only  print  can  do.  And  these 
momentous  challenges  we  must  meet 
ourselves,  without  stalling  around 
waiting  for  help  that  isn’t  coming.’’ 

The  ANPA  president  added,  “Jack 
Knight  captured  the  spirit  some  years 
back  when  he  cautioned  us  that  news¬ 
papers  don’t  usually  fail  because  of  out¬ 
side  pressure;  they  usually  succumb  to 
internal  failures — dying  from  within  be¬ 
cause  they  haven’t  worked  hard 
enough  to  become  expert  in  all  the 
changing  challenges.’’ 

“We  are  fooling  ourselves,  my 
friends,  if  we  just  wring  our  hands  over 
the  plight  of  the  auto  industry,  or  the 
appliance  business  or  any  of  the  others 

(Reports  by  E&P  associate  editors, 
John  Consoli  and  Bill  Gloede.) 


which  need  to  rebuild  consumer  confi¬ 
dence,’’  Marcil  said. 

“The  bell  tolls  for  us,  too.  If  we  don’t 
work  harder  to  build  reader  and  adver- 
tiser  confidence,  we’ll  also  find 
ourselves  shunned  and  ignored.’’ 

Marcil  said  more  and  more  newspap¬ 
ers  are  expanding  their  scope  and  be¬ 
coming  “total  communications  opera¬ 
tions.” 

He  said  newspapers’  involvement  in 
cable  tv,  low-power  tv,  videotex,  tele¬ 
text  and  satellite  transmission  “is  not 
just  a  passing  fancy  involving  only  a 
few  newspapers.” 

“According  to  a  recent  ANPA/NAB 
survey,  48%  of  all  responding  daily 
newspapers  are  now  operating  or  plan¬ 
ning  to  launch  new  telecommunica¬ 
tions  ventures  in  the  next  five  years,” 
Marcil  said. 

“There  are  more  than  115  newspap¬ 
er/cable  ventures  underway — 40  since 
our  gathering  in  Dallas  last  year,”  he 
told  newspaper  production  managers 
and  publishers  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence.  “And  you  can  be  sure  that  by  the 
time  we  get  to  Atlanta  next  year  the 
number  will  be  even  bigger.” 

Marcil  said  with  the  opening  of  the 
expanded  ANPA  facility  in  Reston, 
Virginia,  “There  will  be  a  substantial 
telecommunications  demonstration 
room  for  use  in  hands-on  contact  with 
the  new  technologies.” 

Plans  are  underway,  he  said,  for  a 
series  of  training  programs  in  that  facil¬ 
ity  on  developing  newspaper/cable 
television  services. 

“Yet,  even  with  this  interest  in  total 
communication,”  Marcil  warned,  “we 
still  must  remain  alert  to  the  basic 
needs  of  our  advertisers  and  readers.” 

On  the  floor 

The  floor  of  the  Las  Vegas  Conven¬ 
tion  Center  Exposition  Hall  was  replete 
with  mind-boggling  technology. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  produc¬ 
tion  managers  who  attended  the  trade 
show  found  that  computers,  software 
and  electronics  continued  their 
onslaught  into  what  used  to  be  an  in¬ 
dustry  dominated  by  mechanical  tech¬ 
nology.  The  stars  of  the  show  were, 
without  doubt,  the  new  electronic  sys¬ 


tems  which  allow  the  production  of 
newspapers  of  much  higher  quality, 
containing  much  more  color  than  ever 
before. 

It  was  evident  that  more  and  more 
newspaper  executives  are  thinking  of 
pagination  as  a  practical  alternative  to 
mechanical  paste-up.  The  show  was 
highlighted  by  several  announcements 
of  technical  cooperation  agreements 
among  vendors  of  pagination  and 
pagination  output  equipment  and  the 
announcement  of  a  major  sale  of  a  com¬ 
plete  pagination  system  by  Hastech. 

During  a  press  conference  on  the 
floor  of  the  show,  Harold  Martin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Jefferson  Pilot  Publications, 
announced  that  the  company  had 
signed  a  $1.8  million  contract  for  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  a  com¬ 
plete,  integrated  pagination  system 
with  graphic  capabilities  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Journal.  The  system  will  be  cap¬ 
able  of  full  page  output  of  both  text  and 
graphics  in  complete  page  form  to 
Monotype  Lasercomp  typesetters, 
marking  Monotype’s  official  entry  into 
the  U.S.  market. 

The  Beaumont  system,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  a  new  front-end  system,  the  Has¬ 
tech  HS  58,  with  60  editing  terminals; 
eight  page  layout  terminals  for  editorial 
and  four  PLTs  with  graphics  tablets  for 
display  advertising;  two  Imagitex 
graphic  subsystems  for  digitizing  and 
producing  graphics;  and  two  Monotype 
Lasercomp  typesetters,  will  be  instal¬ 
led  in  three  phases;  first,  the  front-end 
system,  then  the  pagination  system  and 
then  the  graphics  system.  It  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  1.5  gigabytes  of  online  disk 
storage  linked  to  four  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation  DEC  1144  mini¬ 
computers. 

“The  timing  was  just  right  for  us,” 
commented  Martin.  “This  is  something 
we’d  been  thinking  about  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years,”  he  added,  “By  the 
time  we  get  all  of  this  working  (Spring 
1984),  I  hope  to  go  from  the  computer 
directly  to  the  plate.” 

The  Beaumont  contract  marks  a  pair 
of  new  technical  cooperation  and  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  with  Hastech,  one 
with  Monotype,  the  other  with  Im¬ 
agitex.  Founded  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  Imagitex  is  producing  a  graphics 
digitizing  and  production  system  which 
sells,  on  its  own,  for  a  little  more  than 
$100,(XX).  Its  technology  is  based  on  the 
systems  aboard  the  Pioneer  spacecraft 
that  recently  flew  past  Neptune  and  out 
of  the  Earth’s  solar  system. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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The  Imagitex  subsystems  will  allow 
Hastech’s  PagePro  page  layout  termin¬ 
al  to  crop,  rotate  and  place  continuous 
tone  photos  and  line  art  within  a  page. 
A  high  resolution  monitor  will  permit 
on-system  air-brushing,  contrast  mod¬ 
ification  and  spot  color  manipulation  of 
monotones.  Imagitex  executives  said 
they’re  working  on  the  integration  of 
full  color  capabilities  into  the  system, 
but  declined  to  specify  a  time  frame 
within  which  such  capabilities  would 
be  developed  and  ready  for  market. 

Hastech  was  not  the  only  paginator 
on  the  floor. 

Camex,  Inc.,  introduced  its  Super¬ 
setter  system,  a  truly  complete  display 
advertising  production  system,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company.  Its  main  compo¬ 
nent  is  the  Supersetter  Bitsetter,  which 
produces  1,000  bit  per  inch  finished 
page  image  complete  with  text  and 
graphics.  It  can  rotate  type  from  any 
font,  reverse  and  tint  regions,  and  set  a 
full  broadsheet  page  in  90  seconds. 
Coupled  with  the  Camex  Breeze  ter¬ 
minal,  the  system  is  capable  of  full  page 
ad  composition  which  displays  actual 
halftones,  actual  line  art  and  true  type 
fonts.  Bitcaster  is  Camex’s  name  for 
faster  image  processor  that  converts 
the  most  complex  page  image  into  a 
stream  of  bits.  Finally,  the  system  in¬ 
cludes  the  Bitprinter,  which  produces 
plain  paper,  actual  font  proofs  of 
finished  jobs,  including  graphics. 

Information  International,  Inc.  (Tri- 
ple-I)  introduced  the  Infoscan  3700,  a 
laser-based  scanner  that  can  accomo¬ 
date  camera-ready  artwork  up  to 
broadsheet  newspaper  size.  Based  on  a 
high-speed  microprocessor  and  a  prop¬ 
rietary  image  processing  computer,  the 
3700  uses  a  Helium-39  laser  in  its  optic 
system  to  electronically  digitize  material 
from  a  variety  of  input  material, 
including  veloxes,  multi-level  pas¬ 
teups,  illustrations  or  camera-ready 
advertising  material. 

Among  other  developments  in 
pagination  was  a  new  interactive  page 
layout  terminal  from  Itek,  priced  at  less 
than  $25,000,  yet  capable  of  full  page 
layout,  minus  photos.  . 

Once  you  have  pagination,  you  can 
think  about  going  computer  to  plate. 
The  suppliers  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  know  that,  and  a  host  of  new  CPU  to 
plate  devices  were  shown  at  the  RI  ex¬ 
position. 

Autologic  introduced  the  APPS-1,  a 
paginating  and  platemaking  system, 
which  produces  laser  etched  offset 
plates  in  little  more  than  a  minute. 
Autologic,  in  a  joint  venture  with  3M,  is 
using  3M’s  new  high  speed,  laser- 
sensitive  plate  coating.  The  Autologic 
system  is  capable  of  cropping  and  posi¬ 
tioning  graphics,  providing  hard-copy 
proofs  and  producing  a  press  ready 
offset  plate.  The  3M  coating,  coupled 
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with  a  new  3M  plate  coater  and  proces¬ 
sor,  will  answer  one  of  newspapers’ 
major  concerns  about  laser  exposable 
plates — their  cost.  They  will  be  priced 
in  the  same  range  as  conventional 
offset  plates,  and  are  capable  of  run 
lengths  of  100,000  DiLitho  and  120,000 
offset. 

Chemco  announced  technical  agree¬ 
ments  with  both  Camex  and  Triple-I  to 
provide  its  Newscan  platemaking  sys¬ 
tems  as  output  devices  for  the  pagina¬ 
tion  systems. 

Crosfield  Data  Systems  introduced 
its  Datrax  760  YST  system — pagination 
computer  to  plate  system  with  graphic 
capabilities.  The  Datrax  760  is  mar¬ 
keted  to  newspapers  which  require 
large  format,  hi^-quality  facsimile  las¬ 
er  platemaking.  It  offers  both  paste-up 
to  plate  and  CPU  to  plate  operation 
while  imaging  dry,  lasermask  film  in  a 
daylight  environment. 

In  the  conventional  typesetter  area, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  introduced  the 
new  Linotron  lOI  system-compatible 
typesetter  which  combines  compute¬ 
rized  digital  typeface  storage  with  a 
combination  of  laser  imaging  and  raster 
image  processing  to  generate  full  lines 
of  copy  at  a  time.  Itek  again  showed  its 
new  low-cost  Mark  IX,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  this  spring  at  the  America 
East  Production  Conference. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  show  was 
the  number  of  newspaper  printing 
presses  which  were  up  and  running  on 
the  show  floor. 

Goss  Products  of  the  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  of  Rockwell  Internation¬ 
al  had  a  complete  Headliner  offset 
press  running  throughout  the  show; 
M.A.N.  Roland  USA  had  a  complete 
Uniman  4/2  printing  full  process  color 
at  the  show;  Kidder-Stacy  had  true  flex¬ 
ographic  newspaper  press  with  half¬ 
deck  producing  several  times  daily; 
Windmoeller  and  Hoelscher  showed  its 
Joumalflex  flexographic  press,  which 
ran  daily;  and  Taft  Equipment  Sales 
Company  (TASCO)  showed  the  Tokyo 
Kikai  Seisakusho  anilox  offset  press, 
which  was  also  producing  newspapers 
daily.  Other  press  manufacturers  in¬ 
cluding  Solna,  Harris  Graphics  Corp. 
and  several  press  remanufacturers  had 
static  systems  on  the  floor. 

One  booth  which  received  much 
attention  was  that  of  American  Zela 
Corp.,  which  introduced  a  complete 
photomechanical  color  separation  sys¬ 
tem  utilizing  70mm  film.  The  electroni¬ 
cally  controlled  system,  in  three  com¬ 
ponents,  sells  for  $64,000  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  separations  in  45  minutes.  With  a 
one-man  operation  or  in  15.8  minutes 
with  two  operators. 

Technical  center 


An  important  element  in  the  new 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 


ciation/Research  Institute  facility  in 
Reston,  Virginia,  will  be  a  technical  lib¬ 
rary,  according  to  John  Lake,  who 
heads  the  ANPA  Research  and  Produc¬ 
tion  Committee. 

Lake,  who  is  also  publisher  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  said  the  tech¬ 
nical  library  is  “something  long 
needed.” 

Addressing  an  opening  day  session 
of  the  ANPA/RI  Operations  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  in  Las  Vegas,  L^e 
said  the  technical  library  “is  intended 
to  make  available  technical  manuals  in 
print,  audio,  and  video.  Training  films 
in  all  areas  of  production  will  be  avail¬ 
able  and  hopefully,  for  the  first  time, 
you  will  be  able  to  access  this  via 
phone.” 

Lake  added,  “one  of  the  computers 
we  had  in  Easton,  Pa.,  (the  Research 
Institute  site  that  will  be  closed  down) 
has  been  freed  up  for  use  in  the  library. 
To  me  this  is  probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  new  aspect  of  the  Reston  move. 

“We  have  been  too  long  dependent 
on  an  unstructured  communicaton  net¬ 
work  and  now  we’ll  know  where  to  turn 
to  solve  a  lot  of  our  problems.  Our  goal 
is  for  this  library  to  be  the  source  in  the 
future.” 

Lake  said  the  technical  library  will 
not  be  fully  developed  until  1990. 

“When  fully  developed,  we  envision 
a  capability  of  making  available  mate¬ 
rial  dealing  with  sale  work  practices, 
the  most  current  rules  and  regulations 
involving  working  environment  from 
federal  and  state  levels;  information  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  R.I.  staff  from  their  task 
work.” 

Lake  said  it  is  important  to  have  a 
single,  unified  source  of  research  infor¬ 
mation.  He  said  up  until  now,  despite 
the  efforts  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Metro  users  group,  “too  much  re¬ 
search,  testing,  and  training  was  taking 
place  in  rather  isolated  situations,  un¬ 
coordinated,  under  reported,  and  un¬ 
used  by  too  many  who  needed  it.” 

Another  step  the  research  branch  of 
ANPA  will  take  is  to  develop  closer 
working  relationship  with  user  groups. 
Lake  said.  “We  would  like  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  to  be  the  umbrella 
organization  for  user  groups,  aid  in 
their  development,  aid  them  in  better 
communications,  help  them  dissemi¬ 
nate  information  through  bulletins, 
pamphlets  and  presstime." 

Lake  advised  newspaper  executives 
making  changes  in  their  production  de¬ 
partments  to  communicate  with  staff 
members  who  are  in  charge  of  carrying 
out  the  goals.  He  also  said  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  newspaper  staffs  be  given  the 
most  thorough  training  and  be  provided 
with  a  comfortable  working  environ¬ 
ment. 

Finally,  he  said,  it  “must  be  made 
certain  that  the  staff  be  given  the  best  of 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 
equipment  with  the  best  maintenance, 
and  that  the  materials  supplied  are  the 
most  compatible  in  order  to  get  the  job 
done  to  management’s  expectations. 

“All  of  this  is  no  small  order  for  an 
industry  that  in  my  estimation  is  on 
the  threshold  of  its  biggest  move  for¬ 
ward  in  several  decades.  I  think  we’ve 
withstood  the  challenges  of  others  for 
reader  attention.  I  feel  our  advertisers 
will  welcome  and  invest  considerable 
more  dollars  as  they  see  what  is  hap¬ 
pening. 


SAU  game  plan 


A  recommended  schedule  that  news¬ 
papers  can  follow  if  they  plan  to  con¬ 
vert  to  the  recently  approved  expanded 
Standard  Advertising  Unit  system  was 
announced  (June  14)  during  the  ANPA 
Conference  in  Las  Vegas. 

Walter  Mattson,  president  of  New 
York  Times,  and  the  head  of  the  ANPA 
working  committee  in  charge  of  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  new  standards, 
said  that  he  hopes  those  making  the 
conversion  will  adhere  to  the  schedule. 

Mattson  said  web  depth  on  presses 
can  be  changed  “at  the  convenience’’ 
of  the  newspapers’  production  mana¬ 
gers,  but  he  added,  “possibly  these  will 
be  minor  adjustments,  requiring  very 
little  time,  but  the  change  could  also  be 
more  difficult.’’  He  said  it  might  re¬ 
quire  purchasing  new  press  parts  from 
the  manufacturer.  “You  don’t  want  to 
be  the  last  one  in  the  line  for  those 
parts,’’  he  said. 

Mattson  said  newsprint  inventories 
must  also  be  controlled  as  press  widths 
are  changed.  “It  is  not  only  thoughtful 
to  give  advance  notice  to  your  sup¬ 
pliers — it  also  makes  good  business 
sense,’’  he  said. 

The  change  in  column  widths  will 
also  require  new  grid  sheets,  Mattson 
told  production  managers.  And  it  will 
also  change  the  character  counts  of  the 
typefaces  used  for  both  news  and 
advertising. 

“You’ll  want  to  sit  with  your  people 
and  visualize  the  whole  production  pro¬ 
cess,  step  by  step,’’  he  said.  “For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  even  possible  that  you  may 
want  to  change  you  bundle  counts  be¬ 
cause  you’ll  end  up  with  a  lighter  news¬ 
paper.’’ 

Mattson  said  newspapers  converting 
to  the  new  SAU  system  should  also 
notify  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service 
and  Media  Records  of  the  change  in 
size  and  rates  in  ample  time  for  them  to 


keep  advertisers  informed. 

Newspapers  switching  to  the  new  ad 
unit  system  were  also  advised  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  the  current  SAU’s,  even 
after  web  widths  and  formats  to  the 
new  standards  are  changed. 

Mattson  said  this  is  because  advertis¬ 
ers  will  not  be  asked  to  begin  following 
the  new  standards  until  July  1,  1984. 
The  lead  time  is  to  give  newspapers 
time  to  adopt  the  new  standards. 

“When  you  begin  to  visualize  the 
changes  to  come,  you’ll  realize  im¬ 
mediately  that  the  counts  for  headlines 
and  captions  must  be  changed,’’  Matt¬ 
son  said.  “You  certainly  don’t  want  to 
be  doing  these  tasks  on  the  night  of 
June  13,  1984.’’ 

Mattson  urged  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  sale  personnel  to  “go  out  and  talk” 
to  their  advertisers,  “showing  them  the 
real  selling  points  of  this  new  and  mod¬ 
ern  approach  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

In  addition  to  the  production  mana¬ 
ger,  the  biggest  job  of  all  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  process  will  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  newspaper  systems  and  accounting 
people,  Mattson  said. 

“We  all  know  that  computers  are  un¬ 
believably  fast  once  they  know  what  to 
do,”  he  said.  “I  was  told  by  one  pub¬ 
lisher  that  he  will  have  to  make  changes 
in  35  different  computer  programs 
when  he  converts  from  the  line  to  the 
inch  in  his  newspaper  under  the  new 
system.” 

Mattson  said  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
“has  already  begun  to  prepare”  for  the 
conversion  date  of  July  1,  1984.  “I 
heartily  recommend  you  follow  their 
lead,”  he  said. 

“They  (the  Times)  have  a  committee 
which  is  responsible  for  making  sure 
that  the  Times  will  make  the  switch  to 
the  new  advertising  standards  without 
a  hitch,”  he  said  “on  their  committee  is 
a  key  person  from  each  discipline  of 
their  operations.  They  are  covering  ev¬ 
ery  base.  If  your  newspaper  has  not 
already  formed  such  a  committee,  I  re¬ 
commend  you  do  so  when  you  get 
home.” 

Mattson  said  the  new  SAU  system 
which  uses  inches  as  a  unit  of  depth 
measurement  rather  than  picas,  points, 
or  agate  lines,  will  make  it  easier  for 
advertisers  to  buy  and  easier  for  news¬ 
paper  ad  salesmen  to  sell. 

Mattson  said  the  new  SAU  system — 
a  six  column  format — will  not  stop  a 
newspaper  from  offering  narrow  col¬ 
umn  widths  to  advertisers. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  “the 
working  committee  suggest  that  some 
newspapers  may  want  to  offer  the  one 


and  two  column  widths  of  a  9-column 
format  for  some  advertising  classifica¬ 
tions.” 

The  key  fact  about  the  basic  propos¬ 
al,  he  said,  “is  that  it  is  flexible  enough 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  local  adver¬ 
tisers  while  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
national  and  regional  advertisers.” 

“Stopping  the  erosion  of  our  ROP 
linage  is  the  greatest  single  economic 
challenge  facing  newspapers  today,” 
Mattson  said.  “If  we  are  to  increase  our 
ROP  linage,  we  must  make  space  in  our 
newspapers  increasingly  attractive  to 
our  advertisers,  while  making  it  easier 
for  them  to  use  that  space  attrac¬ 
tively.” 

“The  adoption  of  the  new  advertis¬ 
ing  format  standards  is  admittedly  not 
the  panacea  to  increasing  ROP  linage,” 
Mattson  said.  “It  is  only  one  of  several 
things  we  must  do  as  an  industry  to  take 
advantage  of  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  increased  advertising  linage  any  of 
use  may  see  in  our  careers.” 


Tv  on  the  ropes 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
president  Craig  Standen  got  tough  with 
television  this  week. 

In  an  address  to  the  ANPA  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Las  Vegas  (June  14),  Standen 
said  newspapers  have  “great  poten¬ 
tial”  to  increase  its  share  of  national 
advertising  because  the  growth  of  com¬ 
mercial  tv  is  “about  to  stop.” 

“The  problem  for  television  is  that  as 
cable  grows,  it  increasingly  splinters 
the  audience,”  Standen  said.  “Cable 
penetration  is  now  at  the  35% 
mark  .  .  .  and  climbing.” 

Standen  said  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  released  a  presentation 
entitled  “Television  and  the  Affluen- 
tials.”  It  was  distributed  to  all  member 
stations  on  videotape  and  the  major 
thrust  of  the  message  was  that  commer¬ 
cial  tv  has  emerged  as  the  leading 
medium  for  reaching  and  influencing 
the  affluent  market. 

According  to  Standen,  “that  just 
ain’t  so.” 

“But  there  are  some  compelling 
reasons  for  tv  to  fly  in  the  face  of  that 
evidence,”  Standen  said.  “The  net¬ 
works  are  losing  their  share  of  the 
affluent  audience  and  the  business  that 
goes  with  it  .  .  .  and  they  want  it 
back.” 

Standen  said  public  broadcasting  has 
taken  a  portion  of  the  upscale  audience 
away  from  tv,  as  does  pay  cable. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Standen  said  video  cassette  recor¬ 
ders  and  tapes  allow  viewers  to  match 
viewing  hours  to  their  leisure  time,  and 
while  this  may  increase  tv  watching, 
the  commercials  are  often  edited  out. 

“In  brief,  as  viewers  gain  more  con¬ 
trol  over  their  television  environment, 
the  problems  for  tv  advertisers  are 
going  to  worsen,”  Standen  said.  “And 
that’s  good  newspapers.” 

Commenting  on  the  TvB  sales  kit 
which  claims  that  newspapers’  cost  per 
thousand  “has  shot  through  the  roof,” 
Standen  said,  “the  fact  is  newspapers 
cost  per  thousand  is  very  competitive 
with  television  this  season,  especially 
in  major  markets.  It  costs  $7.84  to 
reach  a  thousand  households  in  the  top 
20  IMDMA’s  with  an  SAU  #13  news¬ 
paper  ad  .  .  .  and  about  $10.30  for  a 
30-second  tv  commercial  in  prime 
time.” 

Standen  cited  some  more  TvB  un¬ 
truths  and  said,  “we  rebutted  every 
one  of  tv’s  misleading  arguments  in  this 
Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  booklet  and 
sent  it  to  your  newspaper.  If  you  want 
more  copies,  let  us  know.” 

Standen  said  for  right  now  a  little 
more  than  $9  billion,  or  about  5 1  %  of  all 
newspaper  advertising,  is  placed  by 
agencies  and  advertisers  headquartered 
outside  of  a  particular  newspaper’s  own 
market. 

He  said  newspapers  must  convince 
this  segment  of  the  ad  community  that 
they  are  willing  to  change  in  order  to 
more  adequately  accommodate  it.  He 
said  the  new  SAU  system  should  be  an 
indication  to  advertisers  that  newspap¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  change. 

“There’s  a  perception  abroad  that 
newspapers  have  seen  their  glory 
days — that  we’re  obsolete,  and  that 
we’ll  soon  be  replaced  by  electronic 
gadgetry.  All  of  this  is  nonsense,” 
Standen  said. 

“In  1982,  daily  newspapers  circula¬ 
tion  reached  62.4  million,  the  highest 
level  since  1973 — and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  is  at  an  all-time  high,”  he  said. 

“But  circulation  growth  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  households, 
and  our  penetration  has  slipped.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  our  greatest  competitive 
weakness.  It  opened  the  door  to  the 
shared  mailers,  with  a  little  help  from 
our  friends  in  the  postal  service,  and  it 
is  the  major  point  tv  sales  people  ham¬ 
mer  home,  particularly  when  talking  to 
retailers.” 

Standen  said  the  joint  Newspaper  Ad 
Bureau,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  postal  task  force  that 
was  created  last  year  is  working  with  its 
lawyers  to  prepare  a  case  to  oppose  the 
Post  Office’s  anticipated  filing  this 
summer  for  postal  rate  changes  for  all 
classes  of  mail. 
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The  solutions,  Standen  said,  “are 
not  simple  and  they’re  not  short  term.” 
He  said,  “findings  answers  will  require 
the  dedication  and  sweat  of  everyone 
connected  with  the  daily  production  of 
your  newspapers.” 

“Other  product  improvements 
should  be  easier  to  achieve,”  Standen 
said.  “A  majority  of  newspapers 
already  have  new  printing  equipment 
on-hand  or  on-order.  The  next  step  is  to 
train  our  employees  how  to  use  it.  To 
provide  clear,  consistent  quality  adver¬ 
tising  reproduction — whether  for  black 
and  white  or  four-color  printing.” 

Standen  told  production  managers, 
“as  a  former  advertiser  myself,  I  will 
tell  you  with  no  fear  of  contradiction 
that  an  ad  which  runs  with  mismatched 
colors,  or  out  of  register,  or  with  poor 
reproduction  quality,  won’t  make  me 
welcome  your  salespeople  with  open 
arms.  Screw  up  my  advertising  often 
enough,  and  I’ll  start  looking  for  other 
media  to  take  my  money.” 

Standen  said  the  new  technology  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  newspaper  industry,  in¬ 
stead  of  replacing  newspapers,  has 
given  newspapers  more  “power  to 
sell.” 

Standen  pledged  that  the  Newspaper 
Ad  Bureau  would  be  “aggressively 
pursuing  opportunities  available  in  ev¬ 
ery  advertising  category”  in  future. 

TMC  via  mail 


The  advertising  director  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun  urged  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  to  begin  a  total  market  coverage 
distribution  program  via  second  class 
mail  as  a  means  of  competiting  more 
effectively  for  advertising  dollars. 

“This  is  our  weapon  for  the  ’80’s” 
Mike  Sharruf  told  the  ANPA  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Sharruf  said  the  use  of  direct  mail  by 
newspapers  to  distribute  a  TMC  vehi¬ 
cle  will  assure  “that  no  direct  mail  firm 
will  be  able  to  compete”  with  them. 

The  Sun’s  TMC  product  is  circula¬ 
ted  to  147,000  households  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  printed  on  Monday,  delivered 
to  the  Post  Office  on  Tuesday  and  70% 
of  it  is  distributed  on  Tuesday  and  30% 
on  Wednesday  via  second  class  mail. 

The  TMC  product  contains  25%  edi¬ 
torial  and  75%  advertising. 

Touts  newspapers 


The  president  of  Delta  Airlines  told 
newspaper  executives  that  they  should 
“not  worry  in  the  least  about  the  other 
media”  as  his  airlines  continues  to  put 
the  major  share  of  its  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  into  newspapers. 


“The  others  have  to  take  some  les¬ 
sons  from  you,”  Dave  Garrett  said  in  a 
report  to  the  ANPA  Conference. 

“Since  both  of  our  businesses  are 
service  oriented,  our  efforts  are  closely 
monitored  by  the  people  we  serve  and 
their  response  provides  an  unfailing 
yardstick  as  we  seek  their  nod  of 
approval,”  Garrett  said. 

“You  have  maintained  your  position 
through  difficult  competitive  times,” 
Garrett  told  newspaper  executives, 
“just  as  we  have,  and  have  continued 
to  forge  ahead.” 

In  closing,  Garrett  said,  “we  know 
that  you  serve  the  public  well  because  a 
considerable  amount  of  our  advertising 
budget  is  devoted  to  newspaper 
advertising  .  .  .  and  it  pays  off  for 
us  ...  . 

“We  admire  your  continuing  pursuit 
of  excellence  and  your  pride  in  a  job 
well  done.  It  shows  in  your  product. 
We  at  Delta  are  so  proud— proud  to  be 
a  part  of  the  community  of  newspaper 
advertisers.” 

Get  tough  policy 


Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Newspapers  have 
instituted  a  “get  tough”  policy  with 
suppliers  that  has  enabled  the  news¬ 
papers  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
printing. 

Michael  Stern,  production  manager 
of  the  Syracuse  dailies,  detailed  his 
newspapers’  experimentation  and 
liaison  with  suppliers  during  a  session 
at  the  ANPA/Rl  Conference. 

Unhappy  with  inconsistent  quality  of 
its  printing,  the  Syracuse  dailies  insti¬ 
tuted  a  two-phase  program  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  it. 

The  first  step  was  one  which  many 
newspapers  use — the  employment  of 
measuring  devices  for  control  of  film, 
chemistry,  roller  setting  and  impress¬ 
ion.  At  the  same  time,  every  press  run 
was  checked  by  the  production  depart- 
ment  and  by  the  pressroom  and 
platemaking  departments.  Pages  that 
evidenced  poor  printing  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  offending  departments 
for  immediate  correction. 

“After  instituting  that  program,  we 
did  see  a  substantial  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  our  reproduction,”  Stern 
said.  “However,  it  was  not  consistent. 
There  were  variances  from  day  to  day, 
edition  to  edition,  and  even  page  to 
page. 

“As  we’  gained  control  of  the  vari¬ 
ables  in  our  printing,  we  became  more 
aware  of  the  inconsistency  in  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  materials  that  we  were  obtain¬ 
ing  from  our  suppliers;  specifically, 
paper,  plates,  film  and  chemistry  and  to 
some  degree,  ink.” 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Stern  said  out  of  this  awareness  the 
second  phase  of  the  quality  control 
program  evolved — ‘  ‘communication’  ’ 
with  suppliers  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  highest  quality  materials  on  a 
consistent  basis.” 

Stern  said  over  a  period  of  time  ‘‘we 
have  learned  that  certain  paper  making 
machines  produce  paper  of  a  character 
that  is  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  our 
method  of  printing. 

‘‘We  have  carefully  substantiated 
these  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
suppliers,  by  the  copious  collection  of 
tearsheets  which  compare  and  contrast 
the  printing  quality  of  the  different  pap¬ 
er  series,”  Stern  said. 

‘‘In  the  past  year,  we  have  rejected 
or  refused  to  accept  some  one  thousand 
tons  of  newsprint  for  quality  reasons,” 
he  said. 

‘‘It  costs  a  supplier  a  considerable 
amount  of  effort  and  money  to  remove 
paper  from  your  plants,”  he  told  news¬ 
paper  production  managers.  ‘‘Should 
you  have  to  resort  to  this  tactic,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  you  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  supplier’s  attention.” 

Stern  said  the  Syracuse  Newspapers 
have  also  derived  some  other  benefits 
from  this  second  phase  of  its  quality 
control  program. 

‘‘In  the  last  six  months  we  have  re¬ 
duced  our  web  breaks  by  50%  in  the 
newsprint  obtained  from  supplier,”  he 
said.  ‘‘We  had  isolated  a  series  of 
troublesome  paper  that  was  not  per¬ 
forming  to  our  expectation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  invited  the  supplier  to  re¬ 
move  400  tons  from  our  basement.  Af¬ 
ter  the  expected  and  normal  protesta¬ 
tions,  the  supplier’s  technical  repre¬ 
sentative  made  a  request. 

‘‘If  he  isolated  the  defective  rolls  and 
removed  them,  would  we  then  be  will¬ 
ing  to  use  the  remaining  tonnage? 
Although  skeptical,  we  agreed,”  Stern 
said. 

‘‘The  representative  produced  a 
voluminous  computer  printout  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  record  the  serial  numbers  of 
some  seventy  rolls,  which  were  segre¬ 
gated  and  removed  in  due  course.  The 
remaining  tonnage  performed  well 
above  the  supplier’s  normal  break 
average.  The  lesson  here  has  not  been 
lost  on  us.” 

Paper  manufacturers.  Stern  said, 
have  a  great  deal  of  control,  or  at  least 
knowledge  about  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  they  are  shipping. 

‘‘One  final  note  on  paper,”  Stern 
said.  ‘‘We  constantly  check  basis 
weight  and  roll  lengths.  This  year  alone 
in  some  instances  we  found  both  the 
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basis  weight  to  be  high  and  roll  lengths 
to  be  slightly  long.  When  these  facts 
were  brought  to  the  offending  sup¬ 
plier’s  attention,  they  willingly  investi¬ 
gated  the  problems  and  negotiated  fair 
settlements  to  reimburse  us  for  past 
losses.” 

Syracuse  Newspapers  have  also 
learned  a  great  deal  about  shallow  relief 
photopolymer  plates  over  the  past  few 
years.  Stern  said. 

‘‘Our  supplier  has  shown  the  ability, 
at  times,  to  produce  plates  that  are  cap¬ 
able  of  achieving  extremely  high  quali¬ 
ty  printing,  and  on  the  other  hand,  has 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  produce 
and  ship  plates  that  have  been  totally 
unacceptable.” 

Stern  said  in  the  last  six  months, 
“We  have  rejected  and  returned  more 
than  75,000  plates  to  the  manufacturer. 
This  figure  represents  one-half  year’s 
supply  to  the  Syracuse  Newspapers. 
Consider  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer. 
These  plates  are  pre-punched  and  sized 
to  a  rather  unique  configuration  for  our 
presses’  lock  up.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  manufacturer  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  scrap  these  plates.” 

Stern  said  his  newspapers  have  insti¬ 
tuted  a  policy  for  all  suppliers  that  the 
supplier  be  levied  a  10%  charge  on  all 
returned  products — whether  it  be 
newsprint,  plates,  ink  or  photographic 
materials. 

“This  policy  has  been  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy,”  he  said.  “Not  only  has  it 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  improving 
the  quality  of  reproduction,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  has  yielded  cost  savings  well  in 
excess  of  the  costs  of  initiating  and 
maintaining  the  program.” 


Best  exhibits 


The  Graphic  Systems  Division  of 
Rockwell  International  Corp.  (Goss 
Products),  Web  Press  Corp.,  and 
Quanta  Corp.  were  selected  by  a  panel 
of  newspaper  executives  as  winners  in 
E&P's  annual  Exposition  Awards  Con¬ 
test. 

The  awards,  given  during  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Institute’s  annual  Opera¬ 
tions  Management  Conference  and  Ex¬ 
position,  recognize  the  effort  vendors 
and  suppliers  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  make  in  designing  and  operating 
their  exhibit  booths. 

Goss  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
large  island  booth  category,  defined  as 
booths  of  1,500  square  feet  in  size  or 
larger. 


The  Goss  booth  featured  a  Headliner 
double-width  offset  newspaper  press, 
which  printed  a  special  souvenir  news¬ 
paper  at  speeds  up  to  60,000  per  hour  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  show.  It 
took  more  than  two  weeks  to  erect  the 
press  on  the  floor  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center. 

Web  Press  won  first  prize  in  the  small 
island  booth  category,  defined  for  the 
first  time  this  year  as  booths  of  1,500 
square  feet  or  less.  The  judges,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  exhibitors’  booths  have 
been  growing  substantially  larger  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  decided  to  expand  the 
category  from  a  cutoff  point  of  900 
square  feet  or  smaller  to  the  1,500 
square  foot  level. 

Quanta,  a  supplier  of  newsvideo 
character  generation  equipment  for 
electronic  publishing  systems,  won 
first  prize  in  the  non-island  category, 
defined  as  booths  which  are  erected 
against  a  wall. 

Runners-up  in  the  competition  were 
Autologic  Inc.  in  the  large  island  categ¬ 
ory  for  a  spectacular  booth  featuring  a 
laser  light  show  and  tropical  gardens. 

In  the  small  island  booth  category, 
Penta  Systems  International  was  run¬ 
ner-up.  Warner  MDS  Color  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  runner-up  in  the  non-island 
booth  category. 

Judges  for  the  competition  were  John 
B.  Lake,  publisher  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Company,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  Earl 
Johnson,  general  manager.  Las  Vegas 
Review  Journal;  C.  Gordon  Bell,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Gardner  (Mass.) 
News;  and  Kenneth  Bronson, 
vicepresident- Affiliated  Newspapers, 
Stauffer  Communications,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

The  judges  made  their  decisions  after 
viewing  each  of  the  more  than  200  ex¬ 
hibit  booths  on  the  show  floor. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  presented 
the  awards.  E&P  began  sponsoring  the 
awards  in  1972  in  order  to  recognize  the 
substantial  time  and  effort  suppliers 
and  vendors  expend  in  preparing  for 
the  ANPA/RI  exposition  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  by  exhibitors  to  the  success  of 
the  conference. 


Need  teamwork 


The  director  of  news  illustration  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  stres¬ 
sed  that  interdepartmental  communica- 
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tions  is  vital  for  a  newspaper  seeking  to 
improve  its  visual  quality. 

George  Sweers,  speaking  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Conference,  said,  “we  must 
break  down  those  barriers  that  block 
one  department  from  another  and 
throw  out  those  old  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  inhibit  the  free  flow  of  ideas  if 
we  ever  hope  to  produce  top  quality.” 

Sweers  added,  “until  we  get  every¬ 
one  communicating,  starting  from  the 
very  beginning  and  continuing  through 
the  long  production  line,  we  will  never 
reach  our  top  quality  potential  at  this 
end.” 

Sweers  said  at  his  newspapers,  “we 
encourage  newsroom  staffers  to  spend 
time  in  the  various  production  depart¬ 
ments.  Such  visits  are  always  wel¬ 
comed  and  a  better  understanding  of 
mutual  problems  is  gained. 

“In  some  cases  our  production  peo¬ 
ple  suggest  the  visits  as  in  the  case  of  a 
young  editor  who  often  went  excess  ibly 
creative  on  his  color  layouts” — most  of 
which  had  to  be  stripped  up  in 
platemaking  right  on  deadline. 

“The  editor  spent  two  days  in 
platemaking  observing  exactly  what  his 
creative  page  entailed,”  Sweers  said. 
“He  had  no  idea  of  the  negatives  and 
double  burns  involved.  From  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  he  learned  of  their  problems 
and  deadline  limitations  and  they 
learned  of  his  desire  to  produce  a 
beautiful  page.  The  end  result  was  they 
showed  him  ways  to  accomplish  his 
goal,  while  avoiding  some  of  the  more 
time  consuming  techniques.” 

Sweers  said  that  while  his  newspaper 
does  “plenty  of  post-mortem  criti¬ 
quing,  we  encourage  immediate  ques¬ 
tioning  of  material  in  production.  We 
have  no  qualms  about  those  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  departments  questioning  the 
quality  of  material  they  receive  from 
the  newsroom.” 

In  his  24  years  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  Sweers  said  there  has  always 
been  some  form  of  ongoing  quality 
committee. 

“Presently,  I  co-chair  the  committee 
with  our  plant  production  manager, 
Ralph  Anderson,”  Sweers  said.  “In 
our  bi-weekly  meetings,  we'll  discuss 
any  and  all  quality  problems  from  black 
and  white  to  full  color.  At  present  time, 
we’re  concentrating  on  our  black  and 
white  reproduction  which  we  feel  has 
slipped  below  our  acceptable  stan¬ 
dards. 

“At  these  meetings,  all  departments 
involved  are  represented  and  we  en¬ 
courage  open  and  candid  discussions. 
No  one  turns  defensive  and  we  take  our 
share  of  the  blame  when  a  slip  has  been 
made  in  our  department. 

“While  critiquing  of  our  past  issues 
is  an  important  part  of  these  sessions, 
we  also  spend  considerable  time  dis¬ 


cussing  new  equipment  techniques  that 
might  improve  our  quality,”  Sweers 
said. 

“We  also  devote  a  portion  of  almost 
every  session  to  the  planning  and  eva¬ 
luation  of  various  press  tests.  We  feel 
that  these  tests  serve  as  a  valuable  tool 
in  any  quality  program.” 


Electronic  publishing 


In  a  survey  of  newspapers,  which  are 
involved  in  some  form  of  electronic 
publishing,  a  West  Coast  firm  found 
that  one  of  the  reasons  cited  most  by 
those  newspapers  for  entering  the  field 
is  franchise  protection — holding  on  to 
their  markets. 

During  a  symposium  titled  “Tele¬ 
communications — A  New  Market  for 
Newspapers”  at  the  ANPA/RI  Confer¬ 
ence,  four  newspaper  representatives 
described  their  involvement  in  news- 
video,  video  production  for  cable,  tele¬ 
text  and  videotex. 

Jane  Wilson,  ANPA  telecommunica¬ 
tions  specialist,  said:  “Today,  the  most 
exciting  telecommuncations  events  are 
taking  place  outside  the  traditional  are¬ 
nas — away  from  the  engineers’  labs, 
outside  of  the  Congress,  the  courts  and 
regulatory  commissions.  For  the  first 
time  in  decades,  competitors  are 
crowding  into  a  telecommunications 
marketplace.” 

Wilson  cited  as  significant  in  that 
marketplace  three  factors  she  believes 
represent  a  fundamental  change  in  tele- 
communicatios;  the  reorganization  of 
AT&T;  the  “scramble”  for  television 
viewers;  and  the  emergence  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  market.  The  com¬ 
panies  traditionally  involved  in  tele- 
comminications,  notably  AT&T,  the 
television  networks  and  the  larger  com¬ 
puter  makers,  have  three  things  in  com¬ 
mon — each  is  information-based,  sell¬ 
ing  to  a  consumer  market  and  protected 
by  the  high  costs  of  entering  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  new  telecommunications 
marketplace,  a  more  competitive  mar¬ 
ketplace,  these  companies  are  likely  to 
be  scrambling  to  expand  their  areas  of 
business. 

As  a  result,  she  said,  newspapers  will 
have  to  invest  more  human  and  finan¬ 
cial  resources  in  telecommunications, 
perhaps  requiring  the  purchasing  of 
new  and  expensive  equipment  or  the 
hiring  of  additional  staff.  Besides  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  more  for  local  phone  service, 
newspapers  must  ask  who,  for  inst¬ 
ance,  will  repair  the  200  new  phones  the 
paper  has  just  purchased,  and  who  will 
have  decided  that  those  phones  were 
the  right  phones  to  buy. 

Newspapers,  as  information 
sources,  may  be  able  to  help  telecom¬ 
munications  companies  develop  new 


applications  for  their  hardware, 
perhaps  through  videotex.  And  news¬ 
papers  “will  need  imagination,  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill,”  she  said. 

Carolyn  E.  Fessler,  electronic  in¬ 
formation  services  manager  for  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  delivered  a  pre¬ 
sentation  on  low-cost  video  produc¬ 
tion.  “You  get  what  you  pay  for,”  she 
said,  and  she  advised  newspapers  that 
oftimes,  low-budget  video  productions 
look  “cheap.” 

Fessler,  who  anchors  a  twice- 
monthly  video  news  magazine  for  the 
News  called  “Newstime,”  which  runs 
on  educational  television,  said  news¬ 
papers  should  look  in-house  for  much 
of  what  is  needed  for  video  production 
of  news  and  feature  material.  First,  she 
said,  newspapers  have  great  resources  in 
their  newsrooms,  which  she  said  are  far 
more  sophisticated  than  those  of  televi¬ 
sion  stations. 

She  also  cited  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  library  and  its  photos  as 
sources  for  video  programming. 

The  news  video  magazine  runs  on 
five  Dallas  area  cable  systems  on  local 
access  channels.  While  this  precludes 
the  possibility  of  selling  advertising,  it 
gets  exposure,  and  may  eventually  lead 
to  cable  operators  allowing  access  to 
commercial  channels.  The  show  is 
composed  of  news  features,  entertain¬ 
ment  features,  restaurant  reviews  and 
local  sports  features,  and  is  viewed  reg¬ 
ularly  by  local  high  school  students  in 
conjunction  with  the  News’  Newspap¬ 
er  In  Education  program. 

Fessler  said  it  costs  roughly  $2,500  to 
produce  a  program,  exclusive  of 
salaries. 

Julie  M.  Raynor,  manager  of 
videotex  services  for  Newsday,  de¬ 
scribed  “The  Newsday  Channel” 
(E&P,  June  11). 

According  to  Raynor,  the  text  ser¬ 
vice  offers  the  potential  to  explore  a 
new  graphics  medium  (Telidon),  to 
learn  more  about  database  manage¬ 
ment  and  to  explore  a  potential  prelude 
to  more  advanced  forms  of  electronic 
delivery  like  teletext  and  videotex. 

Robert  L.  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
cable  news  service  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times,  de¬ 
scribed  the  system  at  his  paper,  which 
offers  both  a  conventional  character¬ 
generated  text  service  and  a  teletext 
service  on  leased  channels  on  both  ma¬ 
jor  cable  systems  in  the  Louisville  mar¬ 
ket.  He  said  the  teletext  service,  since 
it  “rides  on”  the  cabletext  system  and 
since  it  was  created  in  conjunction  with 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Times’  sub¬ 
sidiary  computer  software  company, 
Dissly  Research  Corp.,  was  created  for 
much  less  capital  investment  than  that 
which  would  be  required  of  another 
newspaper. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Reporters  Committee  raps 
Reagan’s  secrecy  drive 


By  James  Earl  Roper 


The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  charges  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  pressing  “a 
coordinated  campaign  to  impose  mas¬ 
sive  and  comprehensive  content  cen¬ 
sorship”  on  news  reporting  about  the 
government. 

The  campaign,  the  committee  says, 
has  caused  more  long-lasting  damage 
than  any  other  assault  on  the  press 
since  World  War  II. 

The  committee’s  charge  was  made 
by  executive  director  Jack  C.  Landau 
(June  8)  before  a  House  Government 
Operations  subcommittee  holding 
oversight  hearings  on  operations  of  the 
Privacy  Act. 

Landau  submitted  to  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  a  long  list  of  administration  moves 
which  he  said  showed  more  widespread 
restrictions  than  prevailed  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon. 

“Many  of  the  Nixon  administration 
tactics  used  against  the  press  — 
including  wire-tapping  reporters,  seiz¬ 
ing  telephone  records  and  opening 
mail  —  were  done  under  the  repeated¬ 
ly  false  rubric  of  ‘protecting  the  national 
security,”  Landau  testified. 

“Now  the  public  statements,  poli¬ 
cies  and  regulations  of  the  Reagan 
administration  have  resulted  in  far 
more  pervasive  and  long-lasting  dam¬ 
age  to  the  free  flow  of  government  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  than  the 
assaults  against  the  press  during  the 
Nixon  years,  or  indeed  in  any  era  since 
the  termination  of  wartime  censorship 
in  1945. 

“The  Nixon  intrusions  on  the  press, 
while  damaging  in  individual  cases 
were  —  except  for  the  Pentagon  Pap¬ 
ers  litigation  —  primarily  directed  at 
individual  reporters  and  editors  in  spe¬ 
cific  incidents  and  were  not  aimed  at 
the  institutional  flow  of  government  in¬ 
formation  and  accountability. 

“By  comparison,  the  Reagan  poli¬ 
cies  are  a  highly  coordinated  campaign 
to  impose  massive  and  comprehensive 
content  censorship  and  information 
restrictions  on  a  whole  range  of  news 
reporting  about  the  government. 

“These  include  efforts  to  revoke  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  to  impose 
prior  restraints  on  government  em¬ 
ployees  writing  books,  to  partially  re¬ 
voke  the  anti-newsroom  raid  law,  re¬ 
versing  20  years  of  tradition  on  the  re¬ 
lease  of  historical  documents,  estab¬ 
lishing  tightly-enforced  pre-clearance 
of  interviews  with  top  government  offi¬ 


cials,  supporting  the  most  punitive  ver¬ 
sion  ofthe  agent  identity  bill,  etc.  .  .  . 

“It  is  almost  inevitable  that  at  some 
point  the  administration  may  seriously 
consider  reviving  some  of  the  tactics 
used  against  the  news  media  during  the 
Nixon  years:  the  wiretaps,  the  secret 
seizures  of  telephone  records,  the  mail 
openings,  the  monitoring  of  cable  traf¬ 
fic,  etc.” 

Landau  offered  these  suggestions  for 
strengthening  the  Privacy  Act: 

—  “Deny  the  government  the  power 
to  virtually  at  will  infiltrate  and  monitor 
news  organizations  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  and  to  monitor,  spy  on  or  in¬ 
terrogate  government  employees  or 
other  potential  news  sources.” 

—  Require  the  government  to  get 
court  permission  before  beginning  an 
investigation  of  a  news  organization  or 
its  sources. 

—  Provide  daily  fines  of  up  to  five 
years  imprisonment  for  illegally  infil¬ 
trating  and  monitoring  the  news  media 
or  their  sources. 

“We  see  today  even  more  threaten¬ 
ing  storm  clouds  against  the  First 
Amendment  than  we  have  seen  in  many 
years,”  Landau  said.  “The  Privacy 
Act  was  designed  to  offer  some  protec¬ 
tion  against  these  dangers. 

“But  the  weaknesses  of  the  act  com¬ 
bined  with  the  determination  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  administration  to  cut  off  news  and 
trace  sources  should  convince  you  that 
those  storm  clouds  are  here  again  and 
must  be  dealt  with  more  effectively.” 

Landau’s  organization  with  a  steer¬ 
ing  committee  composed  of  prominent 
print  and  broadcast  journalists  from 
across  the  country,  is  financed  mostly 
by  contributions  from  the  media.  It  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on 
issues  arising  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
and  other  legal  protections  for  the  news 
profession. 

Landau’s  testimony  contrasted  with 
the  testimony  of  government  witnesses 
called  before  the  subcommittee  chaired 
by  Rep.  Glenn  English  (D-Okla.). 

David  O.  Cooke,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  defense,  said  the  Privacy 
Act  is  “alive  and  well.”  Christopher 
DeMuth,  who  handles  Privacy  Act 
matters  for  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  said  the  act  was  function¬ 
ing  well  except  for  a  few  points  that 
needed  to  be  clarified. 

“It  is  largely  accomplishing  the  goals 
that  Congress  set  for  it,”  DeMuth  said. 
“If  changes  are  needed,  they  are  more 
in  the  nature  of  administrative  clarifica¬ 


tions  than  major  substantive  amend¬ 
ments.” 

He  said  0MB  would  issue  revised 
and  updated  guidelines  for  executive 
branch  agencies  to  use  in  handling 
Privacy  Act  requests. 

The  law,  passed  by  Congress  in  1974, 
resulted  from  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion’s  snooping  on  news  reporters.  It 
entitles  individuals  to  obtain  and  cor¬ 
rect  most  files  that  the  government 
keeps  on  individuals. 

Individuals’  requests  for  their  files, 
however,  have  conflicted  at  times  with 
legal  safeguards  for  other  people’s 
privacy.  Landau  complained  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
tried  to  avoid  answering  inquiries 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
by  saying  that  the  Privacy  Act  requires 
certain  information  be  kept  secret  in 
order  to  protect  privacy  rights. 

The  oversight  hearings  were  the  first 
that  Congress  has  held  on  the  Privacy 
Act  since  1975. 

In  scheduling  the  hearings  before  his 
subcommittee,  English  said  he  hoped 
to  determine  which  parts  of  the  act 
were  working  and  which  were  not. 

One  reason  for  hearings  at  this  time, 
he  said,  was  “the  increasing  interest  of 
the  federal  government  in  limiting  ac¬ 
cess  to  and  otherwise  controlling  in¬ 
formation  in  government  files  and, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  information 
maintained  by  businesses,  universities 
and  private  libraries.” 

On  the  other  hand,  English  con¬ 
tinued,  “Some  (foreign)  nations  are 
now  reluctant  to  send  information  out¬ 
side  their  own  borders  if  the  legal  pro¬ 
tections  afforded  the  information  will 
be  diminished.” 

“It  is  time  to  resume  the  debate  on 
oversight  and  enforcement  of  privacy 
laws  and  to  reconsider  the  need  for  a 
permanent  entity  with  privacy  respon¬ 
sibilities,”  English  said.  “I  have  an 
open  mind  on  the  issue.” 

Boykin  to  step  out 
as  Inland’s  manager 

William  Boykin,  executive  director  of 
the  Indland  Daily  Press  Association  for 
the  past  nine  years,  said  he  intends  to 
leave  the  post  on  or  before  May  1 , 1984. 

Boykin,  who  has  worked  on  dailies 
and  weeklies  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
and  has  served  as  manager  of  press 
associations  in  Florida,  Texas  and  of 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  said  he  is  considering  a 
“number  of  teaching  opportunities  in 
journalism  schools”  in  order  “to  com¬ 
bine  and  share  these  experiences  with 
the  next  generation’s  journalists.” 

A  search  committee  to  replace  him 
will  be  chaired  by  John  M.  Lavine,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  Lavine  Newspaper 
Group,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wise. 
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Reagan  Administration  moves 
to  restrict  reporting 


DATE  CATEGORY 


DESCRIPTION 


Mar  81  Editorial  Privacy 
(Natl  Security) 


Defense  Dept,  says  employees  with  access  to  national 
security  information  must  take  lie  detector  tests  to  aid  in 
effort  to  trace  news  leaks  to  the  press. 


May  81  Editorial  Privacy 
(Natl  Security) 


Aug  81  Editorial  Privacy 
(Natl  Security) 


Dec  81  Editorial  Privacy 
(Natl  Security) 


Mar  83  Editorial  Privacy 
(Natl  Security) 


Mar  83  Editorial  Privacy 
(Crime-Disorders) 


Atty.  Gen.  William  French  Smith  supports  law  allowing 
surprise  raids  of  newsrooms  if  done  in  order  to  trace 
national  security  leaks  in  the  press. 

CIA  will  brief  press  going  abroad  only  if  reporters  will  agree 
ahead  of  time  to  collect  information  for  the  agency  (J. 
Wieghart  story  in  New  York  Daily  News). 

Executive  Order  allows  CIA  and  FBI  to  monitor  and  infil¬ 
trate  press  and  academic  groups  on  belief  that  it's  neces¬ 
sary  for  national  security.  Reverses  Carter  Administration 
policy. 

Require  government  employees  with  access  to  classified 
national  security  information  to  take  lie  detector  tests  to 
trace  source  of  news  leaks  to  press. 

Allows  FBI  to  monitor  and  infiltrate  press  and  academic 
institutions  on  non-probable  cause  of  suspicion  of  involve¬ 
ment  in  or  information  about  domestic  crime  or  disorders. 


Apr  81  Govt  Info/Access 
(All  Info) 


Administration  cuts  way  back  on  government  studies  and 
statistical  reports  in  name  of  economy;  closes  down  most 
GPO  bookstores. 


May  81  Govt  Info/Access 
(All  Info) 


Jan  82  Govt  Info/Access 
(Natl  Security) 


Jan  83  Govt  Info/Access 
(All  Info) 

Apr  81  Govt  Info/Fol  Act 
(All  Info) 


Apr  82  Govt  Info/Fol  Act 
(Natl  Security) 


Jun  82  Govt  Info/Fol  Act 
(Natl  Security) 

Aug  82  Govt  Info/Fol  Act 
(Natl  Security) 


Feb  83  Govt  Info/Fol  Act 
(All  Info) 


Mar  83  Govt  Info/Fol  Act 
(Natl  Security) 


Oct  81  Govt  Info/Fol  Legis 
(Consumer/Envrmt) 


Oct  81  Govt  Info/Fol  Legis 
(Legal  Settle'ts) 


Administration  cuts  way  back  on  funds  for  National  Arc¬ 
hives.  Result  is  that  much  government  information  will  be 
suppressed  because  no  archivists  to  process  it. 

White  House  orders  pre-clearance  of  all  interviews  with 
"national  media"  on  national  security  issues;  later  backs 
down. 

White  House  orders  preclearance  for  all  but  a  few  desig¬ 
nated  officials  and  staffers  to  talk  to  press. 

Atty.  Gen.  William  French  Smith  issues  new  FolA  rules 
encouraging  suppression  of  government  information;  new 
rules  reverse  Carter  Administration  rules  encouraging 
FolA  openness. 

Wins  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  that  identities  of  Iranian 
officials — who  are  citizens  of  the  U.S.  can  be  suppressed 
for  national  security  and  privacy  reasons  (Washington  Post 
case). 

Asks  for  total  exemption  from  Fol  Act  for  CIA. 


Executive  Order  suppresses  much  historical  information 
available  under  Fol  Act;  reverses  tradition  of  20  years 
against  over-classification  of  foreign  policy  and  defense 
info. 

Justice  Department  issues  new  rules  designed  to  make  it 
more  expensive  for  press  and  scholars  to  use  Fol  Act  by 
insisting  on  no  fee  waivers  as  provided  by  Fol  Act. 

Seeks  to  exempt  Secret  Service  from  Fol  Act  for  national 
security  reasons.  **  Note  that  Secret  Service  licenses  press 
coverage  of  White  House. 

Supports  bill  to  exempt  much  government  regulatory  in¬ 
formation  from  Fol  Act  if  it  relates  to  any  competitive  infor¬ 
mation;  i.e.  sex/race  discrimination,  pollution,  consumer 
fraud. 

Supports  bill  to  exempt  details  of  government  legal  settle¬ 
ments  even  if  it  shows  law  violation. 
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12  are  selected 
for  46th  Nieman 

Twelve  journalists  were  selected  to 
study  at  Harvard  University  next  fall  as 
Nieman  Fellows. 

The  Nieman  Foundation  said  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  fellows  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  would  be  named  in  the  summer. 

Those  announced  were  Wendy  Ross, 
41,  deputy  news  editor  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post',  D’Vera  Cohn,  31,  a  United 
Press  International  reporter  in 
Washington;  Jane  Daugherty,  33,  a  re¬ 
porter  with  Miami  Herald',  Bruce  But¬ 
terfield,  37,  a  writer  for  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin',  M.R.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  45,  a  reporter  at  Boston  Globe, 
and  Conroy  Chino,  33,  an  investigative 
reporter  with  KOAT-tv  in  Albu¬ 
querque. 

Also  selected  were  Nina  Bernstein, 
33,  a  reporter  for  Milwaukee  Journal', 
Nancy  Webb  Hatton,  32,  a  national  re¬ 
porter  with  Detroit  News',  Jan  Jarboe, 
32,  a  columnist  for  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  News;  Derrick  Jackson,  28,  a 
sportswriter  at  Newsday;  Albert  Lind- 
ler,  34,  a  reporter  for  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune,  and  Jacqueline  Tho¬ 
mas,  30,  a  reporter  with  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Journalists  selected  as  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lows  study  a  field  of  their  choice  for 
nine  months  at  Harvard. 

Virginia  may  publish 
its  own  state  register 

Virginia  is  considering  publishing  its 
own  register  of  proposed  changes  in 
regulations  and  the  schedule  of  public 
hearings  because  of  dissatisfaction  ab¬ 
out  the  way  newspapers  handle  state 
notices. 

The  Governor’s  Regulatory  Reform 
Advisory  Board  came  up  with  its  regis¬ 
ter  proposal  after  listening  to  numerous 
complaints  at  a  public  hearing  that 
newspapers  tend  to  bury  state  notices 
in  the  classified  ad  sections.  The  board 
also  heard  complaints  about  the  cost  of 
advertising  the  notices  in  newspapers. 

There  is  no  central  source  for  the 
public  to  learn  about  proposed  regula¬ 
tory  changes  and  the  time  and  place  of 
hearings.  Each  Virginia  agency  or 
board  presently  announces  its  own  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  regulation  proposals 
through  newspaper  ads. 

About  38  states  already  publish  a 
state  register,  and  the  advisory  board 
was  in  unanimous  favor  of  Virginia 
doing  the  same. 

The  board’s  tentative  proposal  calls 
for  the  register  to  be  published  bi¬ 
weekly  and  sold  on  a  subscription  basis 
to  interested  parties.  Free  copies  of  the 
register  would  be  available  in  public 
libraries. 
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DATE  CATEGORY 


Oct  81  Govt  Info/Fol  Legis 
(Law  Enforcement) 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


DESCRIPTION 


Supports  bill  to  exempt  much  law  enforcement  info  from 
Fol  Act  if  It  relates  to  organized  crime,  counter-intelligence 
and  domestic  disorders  even  if  it  shows  law  violation. 


Coupon  fraud 
‘sting’  wider 
than  reported 


May  81 

Prior  Restraint 
(Natl  Security) 

Justice  Department  says  it  will  enforce  pre-publication 
clearance  contract  signed  by  CIA  agent  requiring  approval 
for  all  writing  including  non-defense.  Follows  Carter  Admi¬ 
nistration  policy. 

Jun  81 

Prior  Restraint 
(Natl  Security) 

Justice  Department  wins  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  can¬ 
celling  passports  of  U.S.  critics  abroad  who  criticize  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy  (Philip  Agee  case). 

Aug  81 

Prior  Restraint 
(Natl  Security) 

CBS  newsman  William  Worthy  threatened  with  espionage 
prosecution  for  importing  books  sold  in  Iran;  books  are 
shredded  U.S.  cables  from  U.S.  embassy.  Case  settled  in 
March  1983. 

Aug  81 

Prior  Restraint 
(Natl  Security) 

U.S.  holds  up  books  and  newspapers  from  Cuba. 

Oct  81 

Prior  Restraint 
(Govt  Copyright) 

Establish  for  first  time  royalty  fees  for  using  government 
Information.  Says  It  applies  to  "technical"  info.  Example 
used  was  training  manuals.  Will  cover  vast  amounts  of  Info. 

Jan  82 

Prior  Restraint 
(Natl  Security) 

CIA  official  tells  scientists  to  voluntarily  submit  research 
for  CIA  prior  review. 

Jun  82 

Prior  Restraint 
(Natl  Security) 

Supports  most  punitive  version  of  Agent  Identities  Bill. 
Allows  prosecution  for  naming  CIA  agent  without  having 
to  show  any  damage  to  national  security. 

Dec  82 

Prior  Restraint 
(Natl  Security) 

Defense  Department  says  reporters  will  have  to  sign  pre¬ 
publication  secrecy  pledge  in  order  to  write  stories  on 
U.S.S.R.  military  hardware. 

Feb  83 

Prior  Restraint 
(Natl  Security) 

Justice  Department  orders  Canadian  films  to  register,  car¬ 
ry  disclaimer  and  list  with  government  names  of  American 
groups  seeking  to  see  film.  Ignores  First  Amendment  ex¬ 
emption  in  Act. 

Mar  83 

Prior  Restraint 
(Natl  Security) 

Requires  any  government  employee  with  access  to  classi¬ 
fied  national  security  information  to  sign  pre-publication 
clearance  agreements  for  books  and  articles,  etc. 

First  Bush  Fellows 
at  MIT  are  named 

Eight  writers  and  broadcasters  were 
selected  for  the  first  Vannevar  Bush 
Fellowships  in  technology  and  science 
journalism  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 

The  1983-84  Vannevar  Bush  Fel¬ 
lows — five  women  and  three  men — in¬ 
clude  reporters  for  two  small  and  two 
large  regional  newspapers,  a  freelance 
magazine  writer,  a  magazine  staff  wri¬ 
ter,  a  radio  reporter  and  a  television 
producer. 

The  selections  were  announced  by 
Victor  K.  McElheny  of  the  Program  in 
Science,  Technology,  and  Society,  a 
former  science  and  technology  reporter 
who  heads  the  Vannevar  Bush  Fel¬ 
lowship  program. 

The  fellowships,  which  enable  the 
journalists  to  study  at  M.I.T.  for  one 
academic  year,  are  named  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  World  War  II 
presidential  science  advisor  and  long¬ 
time  chairman  and  honorary  chairman 
of  the  M.I.T.  Corporation,  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  governing  body. 

They  are  open  to  writers  and  broad- 
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casters  whose  primary  work  is  inform¬ 
ing  the  public  about  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  technology  and  science  and 
their  broader  social  impact. 

The  eight  selected,  and  their  affilia¬ 
tions,  are: 

Paula  S.  Apsell,  35,  senior  producer 
and  director  at  Metromedia,  Inc.’s 
WCVB-tv,  Channel  5,  Boston,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Karen  L.  Birchard,  36,  science  and 
technology  reporter.  National  Radio 
News,  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Diane  M.  Dumanski,  38,  environ¬ 
mental  affairs  reporter,  Boston  Globe. 

Catherine  Foster,  36,  science  and 
energy  writer.  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee. 

Linda  J.  Garmon,  27,  chemistry  edi¬ 
tor,  Science  News,  the  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  of  Science  Service,  Inc.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Russ  Mitchell,  29,  technology  repor¬ 
ter,  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times. 

Mitchel  J.  Resnick,  26,  freelance 
technology  writer,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Richard  C.  Saltus,  37,  science  writer, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  California. 


As  many  as  six  newspapers  may 
have  unknowingly  run  coupons  last 
month  for  the  fictitious  “Essent” 
shampoo  during  a  “sting”  designed  to 
trap  people  who  engage  in  coupon 
fraud. 

And  executives  at  the  papers — 
which  reportedly  include  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  New 
York  Daily  News,  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er,  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  News- 
day — are  not  pleased. 

The  Tribune’s  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  Thomas  P. 
O’Donnell,  for  instance,  said,  “While 
we  recognize  coupon  fraud  as  a  serious 
problem  and  have  spent  many 
thousands  of  dollars  investigating  it 
ourselves,  we  nonetheless  resent  the 
placement  of  fraudulent  advertising  in 
our  pages  for  whatever  reason  .... 

“While  we  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
with  authorities  in  any  way  possible, 
we  feel  the  tactic  apparently  used  in 
this  case  is  detrimental  to  newspaper 
credibility  and  counterproductive  to 
establishing  truth  in  advertising.” 

In  1981,  the  Tribune  hired  a  private 
investigator  who  uncovered  wide¬ 
spread  theft  and  counterfeiting  of 
coupons  that  appeared  regularly  in  the 
Chicago  paper.  The  information  was 
turned  over  to  the  FBI  at  that  time. 

Fifty  cent  coupons  for  the  bogus 
“Essent”  shampoo  were  offered  in 
ROP  display  ads  and  Blair  Marketing 
inserts  last  month. 

The  “sting”  is  being  funded  by  the 
12,0()0-member,  non-profit  American 
Society  for  Industrial  Security  (ASIS) 
of  Arlington,  Va.,  with  the  cooperation 
of  local  authorities  such  as  a  unit  of  the 
Cook  County  state’s  attorney’s  office. 
Although  no  one  connected  with  the 
case  would  speak  on  the  record  or  by 
name  to  E&P,  one  man  said  that  the 
coupon  fraud  sting  had  been  “under¬ 
mined”  when  Advertising  Age  went 
public  May  30  with  a  report  on  the  fake 
ads. 

Ad  Age  was  criticized  for  running  the 
coupon  fraud  article  in  five  letters  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  June  13  edition.  One  read¬ 
er  wrote,  “Your  story  served  no  pur¬ 
pose  other  than  to  garner  you 
headlines  ....  (Y)ou  could  have 
waited  a  few  weeks  to  run  this  story 
and  its  results.” 

Meanwhile,  the  ASIS  is  pushing  for 
federal  legislation  to  make  coupon 
fraud — estimated  to  cost  $350  million  a 
year— itself  a  crime.  Currently,  pro¬ 
secutors  must  rely  on  mail  fraud  and 
other  statutes  to  combat  the  coupon 
misredemption  problem. 
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New  inserter  keeps  pace 
with  fastest  newspaper  presses. 


The  Harris  Graphics  NP-1472 
inserting  system  sets  new  stan¬ 
dards  for  speed  and  versatility  of 
application. 

With  dual  delivery,  it  can  han¬ 
dle  two  inserts  per  jacket  at  speeds 
up  to  80,000  an  hour. 

Or,  in  its  single  delivery  mode, 
it  will  place  six  inserts  into  a  jacket 
at  up  to  40,000  per  hour. 

And  there  is  a  whole  range  of 


configurations  in  between.  Its  ex¬ 
panded  capacity  will  produce  a 
paper  of  up  to  300  broadsheet 
pages. 

Another  feature  contributing 
to  its  high  productivity  is  our 
unique  Automatic  Repair  System. 
ARS  automatically  recycles  and 
repairs  incomplete  sets  without 
stopping,  and  inhibits  insert 
feeding  when  a  jacket  is  missing. 


The  new  NP-1472  inserter 
system  will  handle  the  output  of 
the  fastest  newspaper  presses,  and 
offers  you  the  profit-enhancing 
benefits  of  on-line  operation, 
zoned  distribution,  and  total 
market  coverage  programs. 

For  complete  information, 
write  Harris  Graphics  Corporation, 
Bindery  Systems  Division, 
Champlain,  New  York  12919. 


HARRIS 

C5RAPHICS 


Liquor  ads 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


any  type  of  liquor  advertising. 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  filed  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  in  the  case. 

Ben  Blackstock,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association,  said  the  case  began  when 
the  state  sought  to  take  action  against 
cable  operators  who  carried  programs 
featuring  wine  ads. 

Blackstock  said  the  cable  oper¬ 
ators — Capital  Cities  Cable,  Cox  Cable 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Multimedia  Cab- 
levision  and  Sammons  Communica¬ 
tions — took  the  issue  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  Western  Oklahoma 
on  First  Amendment  grounds.  OPA 
joined  the  case  by  filing  an  amicus 
brief. 

Blackstock  said  Federal  District 
Judge  Lee  West  issued  a  restraining 
order  against  the  state  which  allowed 
newspapers,  cable,  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  to  carry  liquor  advertising  (E&P, 
Jan.  9,  1982). 

The  case  then  went  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit  in  Den¬ 
ver.  That  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
state’s  “right  to  regulate  advertising  to 
control  the  sale  of  liquor,”  Blackstock 
said,  but  Judge  West’s  restraining 
order  remains  in  effect  pending  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Blackstock  noted  that  the  television 
and  radio  stations  have  dropped  out  of 
the  case  and  only  newspapers,  outdoor 
advertising  firms,  and  cable  operators 
are  pursuing  the  appeal.  Blackstock 


said  OPA’s  case  is  separate  from  the 
one  being  pursued  by  cable  and  out¬ 
door,  but  added  the  two  will  be  argued 
“simultaneously.” 

Blackstock  was  confident  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  will  agree  to  hear 
OPA’s  case  in  order  to  resolve  the 
issue. 

Blackstock  noted  that  only  about 
“50  to  75”  of  Oklahoma’s  275  news¬ 
papers  are  running  any  kind  of  liquor 
ads  at  all  and  these  ads  are  “brands 
only.” 

Blackstock  said  the  amount  of  liquor 
ads  appearing  in  Oklahoma  papers 
which  carry  them  “is  not  an  over¬ 
whelming  thing.  You  can’t  pay  your 
bills  on  it,  but  it  helps.” 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  in  New  Orleans  recently 
heard  arguments  in  a  case  involving 
Mississppi’s  prohibition  of  liquor  ads 
which  was  brought  by  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association  and  several  news¬ 
papers. 

The  New  Orleans  court  will  resolve 
contradictory  rulings  by  two  Federal 
District  Courts  in  Mississippi  which 
heard  parallel  cases.  The  Federal  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  ruled  in  favor 
of  newspapers,  saying  they  could  carry 
liquor  advertising,  but  the  Federal 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  upheld 
the  state’s  prohibition  of  liquor  ads. 

Mississippi  does  allow  print  and 
broadcast  liquor  ads  which  enter  the 
state  “in  transit”  from  other  locations, 
said  John  Jennings,  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  Greenwood  Commonwealth, 
one  of  the  papers  involved  in  the  litiga¬ 
tion. 

“It  (liquor  advertising)  comes  in 
from  everywhere  else,  but  we  can’t 


make  any  money  on  it,”  he  said. 

Jennings  said  each  county  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  can  decide  if  it  will  be  dry,  sell  just 
beer,  or  sell  beer  and  other  alcoholic 
beverages.  He  said  the  state  distributes 
liquor  from  its  warehouse  in  Jackson 
and  regulates  prices. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  is  expected 
to  render  a  decision  shortly,  but  mean¬ 
while  the  ban  on  liquor  ads  stands. 

Print  holds  lead 
as  top  ad  medium 

World  advertising  expenditures, 
based  on  information  from  85  coun¬ 
tries,  totalled  $1 18.5  billion  in  1981,  up 
nearly  6%  from  the  1980  total  of  $  1 1 1 .5 , 
according  to  the  seventeenth  edition  of 
the  study  published  by  Starch  INRA 
Hooper  of  Mamaroneck.  The  study 
was  again  co-sponsored  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Association. 

Since  there  was  an  average  16%  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  be¬ 
tween  1980  and  1981  in  the  25  leading 
markets,  and  since  the  study  is  stated  in 
dollar  equivalents  of  1981  currency 
values,  the  figures  for  non-U. S.  coun¬ 
tries  are  understated.  The  probable 
spending  was  around  $128  billion  and 
the  total  increase  about  14-15%.  Fur¬ 
ther,  there  was  an  estimated  $25-$30  bil¬ 
lion  additional  expenditures  in  Com¬ 
munist  and  in  Third  World  countries 
which  did  not  make  reports. 

The  U.S.  led  the  way  with  $61  bil¬ 
lion,  up  10%,  and  once  again  repre¬ 
sented  about  half  the  world’s  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures.  Japan  was  second 
with  $1 1  billion.  West  Germany  and  the 
U.K.,  with  about  $6  billion  each,  and 
France  $4.5  billion.  Canada  and  Italy 
came  next  with  $3  billion  or  more,  then 
Brazil  and  Australia  with  more  than  $2 
billion.  Holland,  Argentina,  Spain, 
Switzerland  and  Sweden  each  had  ad 
spends  of  over  $1  billion. 

Print  remained  the  leading  medium  in 
most  areas  of  the  world — accounting 
for  roughly  41%,  But  television  again 
dominated  in  Latin  America  and  worl¬ 
dwide  it  garnered  21%  of  the  total. 
Radio  came  in  third  with  6%.  However, 
in  the  non-North  American  countries, 
print  actually  declined  2%  while  tv  in¬ 
creased  10%  and  radio  9'/2%.  These  fi¬ 
gures  do  not  give  effect  to  currency 
conversion  changes  and  undoubtedly 
the  tv  and  radio  gains  were  larger. 

The  U.S.  led  again  in  per  capita  ad 
expenditures  with  $266,  up  from  $241 
the  year  before.  Switzerland  was  next 
with  $1%,  Finland  $178,  Norway  $166 
and  Australia  $161.  As  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product,  the  U.S.  ad 
spend  was  2.29%,  up  nearly  10%, 
Argentina  was  next  with  1.99%,  Fin¬ 
land  1.77%,  Chile  1.65%,  Australia 
1.59%  and  then  Canada,  U.K.,  South 
Africa  and  Switzerland  among  the  ma¬ 
jor  markets.  Japan  was  0.89%. 
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CREATE 
YOUROWl 

SOWLEMENirSS 


You  can  re-create  proven  and 
successful  NIE  supplements 
prepared  by  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Both  elementary  and 
secondary  level  supplements 
are  prepared.  All  editorial,  art 
and  layouts  will  come  to  you  in 


convenient  velox  form  so  you 
can  reproduce  these 
supplements  in  their  entirety  or 
tailor  them  to  your  needs. 

For  further  information  contact 
Lynne  Berman,  Educational 
Sales  Manager  (215)  854-2248. 
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moneywise  mailroom  systems 


FERAG  ROTOSERT  ‘ 

Automatic 
Inserting  System 

Rotosert  is  the  field-proven, 

cost-effective  system  for  •' 

on-line  inirting  at  .  jifUir 
full  press  speeds.  '  ..>nn 


When  used  with  Ferog 
single  copy  conveyors, 
precollecting  systems,  and 
palletizing  and  de-palletizing 
stations,  it  provides  high 
productivity  and  reliability 
with  minimum  manpower. 
Send  the  coupon  for  full 
details  without  obligation. 


R.S.V.P.  for  proof. 


FERAG  INC. 

KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK 
190  RIHENHOUSE  CIRCLE 
BRISTOL,  PA  19007 


We'd  like  more  information  on  cost-effective  Ferag 
mailroom  systems  that  boost  productivity  with 
less  manpower. 


TELEPHONE:. 


Politicians  try  to  run 
editor  out  of  town 


Ray  Mariotti  first  knew  about  the 
$1,000  advertisement  inviting  him  to 
leave  town  when  the  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
State  sman  called  to  say,  “Ray,  we 
have  an  ad  here  you  may  be  interested 
in.” 

“Dear  Editor:  It’s  time  for  you  to 
go,”  was  the  headline  on  the  ad,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “Dear  Ray  Mariotti: 

“Well,  the  city  elections  are  over, 
and  the  citizens  of  Austin  have  spoken. 
We  voted  for  our  elected  officials.  We 
judged  them  on  their  records,  and  in 
two  years  we  will  judge  them  again. 

“But,  how  about  you?  We  don’t  get 
to  vote  on  your  record.  Why  aren’t 
you,  as  an  unelected  public  official,  re- 
sposible  for  what  you  do?  Frankly  your 
record  hasn’t  been  too  good  ...” 

For  Ray  Mariotti,  who  certainly  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  principle  that  it  pays  to 
advertise,  the  ad  enlarged  the  read¬ 
ership  of  his  column  in  the  paper  and 
substantially  enhanced  his  image  as  a 
public  personality. 

It  also  gave  Austinites  a  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  engage  in  the  national  past¬ 
time  of  finding  fault  with  the  local 
newspaper.  Media  criticism  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  America’s  foremost  parlor 
sports. 

Austin,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
cities  in  the  nation,  is  home  to  people 
who  remember  summer  days  when 
commerce  virtually  stopped  in  the 
afternoons  and  they  sat  on  their  front 
porches  cooling  themselves  with  funer¬ 
al  home  fans.  It  also  is  the  home  of 
brash  newcomers  who  are  fast  turning 
Austin  into  a  Silicone  Valley  and  who 
never  heard  of  a  funeral  home  fan. 

Mariotti  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  brash  ones.  He  recognizes  few — if 
any — of  Austin’s  traditional  sacred 
cows,  and  punctuates  his  editorial 
assessments  with  language  that  can  en¬ 
rage.  For  example,  he  took  to  calling 
the  Austin  City  Hall  “the  Bat  Cave”  in 
honor  of  the  (Tity  Council.  For  the  ex¬ 
tended  metaphor,  he  described  the 
council  members  as  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  upside  down  and  winging  out 
from  the  cave  at  dusk. 

It  was  this  “bat  cave”  metaphor, 
more  than  anything  else  Mariotti  wrote 
that  prompted  the  “Keep  Austin  Mov¬ 
ing  Committee”  to  take  $1,(XX)  action. 

The  committee  is  a  loosely-knit  group 
of  serious  young  political  activists  who 
would  like  to  see  another  newspaper 
come  into  town  to  challenge  the  Amer- 
ican-Statesman.  The  committee  raised 
money  for  a  series  of  ads  defending 
members  of  the  City  Council  against  the 
“bat  cave”  opprobrium. 


American-Statesman  misplaced  one  of 
these  ads,  so  the  paper  gave  the  group 
credit  for  the  space.  Fontaine  Harmis, 
treasurer  of  Keep  Austin  Moving  Com¬ 
mittee,  thinks  this  is  a  nice  touch  of 
irony  that  the  credit  for  the  lost  ad  was 
used  to  pay  for  the  Mariotti  ad. 

“We  believe  this  was  an  upstart  thing 
to  do,”  says  Mrs.  Harmis.  “The  news¬ 
paper  has  more  power  than  politicians, 
so  we  decided  to  latch  onto  some  of  this 
power,  through  the  newspaper.” 

Mariotti  is  interested  that  this  orga¬ 
nized  criticism  of  the  newspaper  is 
coming  from  the  left.  Most  of  the  critic¬ 
ism  of  the  newspaper  and  of  Mariotti ’s 
editorial  columns  has  come  from  the 
right. 

“The  American-Statesman  was  the 
only  major  newspaper  in  the  state  to 
endorse  Mark  White  for  Governor,” 
points  out  Mariotti.  The  newspaper 
often  defends  the  underdog  and  what 
are  usually  thought  of  as  liberal  issues. 

Another  puzzling  aspect  to  Mariotti 
of  this  particular  advertisement  is  that 
much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  67%  of 
the  candidates  for  City  Council  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  newspaper  lost.  “You’ve 
grown  out  of  touch  with  the  people  of 
Austin...  your  endorsement  seems  to 
be  a  curse,”  the  Committee  noted  in  its 
ad. 

“We  don’t  endorse  candidates  to  see 
how  many  we  endorse  will  win,”  says 
Mariotti.  He  takes  the  attitude  that  a 
newspaper  doesn’t  reflect  public  opin¬ 
ion  so  much  as  it  attempts  to  inform  and 
to  guide. 


Mariotti  also  wondered  why  the  need 
for  such  an  ad.  “Why  didn’t  they  use 
the  Letters  to  the  Editor  columns?”  he 
wonders.  We  receive  lots  of  letters  cri¬ 
ticizing  us,  better  written  than  that  ad. 
We  run  the  letters,  and  they  cost  the 
sender  nothing. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ad  was  a 
coupon,  and  the  Keep  Austin  Moving 
Committee  asked  that  people  sign  it 
and  send  it  along. 

By  two  weeks  after  the  adver¬ 
tisement  ran,  the  committee  had  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  400  coupons. 

“Surprisingly,  most  of  the  coupons 
came  from  strangers — people  we  had 
never  heard  of  before,”  said  Daryl 
Janes,  member  of  the  committee. 
“Also,  surprisingly,  many  of  the  other 
critics  agreed  with  us  that  Mariotti 
should  go,  but  for  different  reasons 
than  we  set  forth.” 

Even  members  of  the  committee  are 
disagreed  about  what  kind  of  newspap¬ 
er  should  come  into  Austin  to  challenge 
the  American-Statesman. 

Some  say,  another  group  (the  Amer¬ 
ican-Statesman  is  owned  by  the  Cox 
papers);  a  group  that  would  have  enough 
resources  to  battle  the  American- 
Statesman’s  strength.  Others  would 
like  to  see  a  home-grown  newspaper, 
with  local  owners  and  editors.  One  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  American- 
Statesman  is  that  most  of  the  hierarchy 
has  come  from  Florida  or  Ohio  or  Geor¬ 
gia  or  somewhere  not  Austin  and  not 
Texas. 

This  lack  of  long-time  Austinites  in 
editorial  positions  has  caused  some 
flagrant  errors.  For  example,  not  long 
ago  J.  Frank  Dobie  was  identified  as  “a 
former  Texas  Governor.”  J.  Frank 
Dobie  was  one  of  Austin’s  leading 
citizens,  a  folklorist  and  writer  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  but  never  a  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Ironically,  Dobie  was  a  frequent 
and  audible  critic  of  the  American- 
Statesman,  once  saying  that  “you  can 
find  more  news  about  Pflugerville  in  the 
paper  than  you  can  find  about  the 
whole  of  Europe.”  (Dobie  said  this  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  along  with 
such  sayings  as  “The  American- 
Statesman  prints  all  the  news  that  will 
fit.”) 

“The  advertisement  is  helping  us  to 
expand  our  organization,”  says  Mrs. ' 
Harmis.  “From  this  base,  we  may  run 
another  ad,  and  possibly  call  a  press 
conference  to  talk  about  our  plans  for 
the  future.” 

And  Mariotti?  No,  he’s  not  leaving. 
In  fact, he’s  enjoying  the  spate  of 
friendly  letters  the  paper  is  receiving, 
spurring  him  on  to  “continue  the  good 
work.” 

“However,”  he  adds  to  the  denial 
that  he’s  leaving,  “they  might  buy  me 
off.  I  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  for  a 
lot  less  money  than  it  would  cost  to 
start  a  new  paper  here.” 
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Our  offset  conversion 
is  making  headlines 


The  Kansas  City  Star  had  to  make 
a  difficult  decision.  Which  way  to 
go  offset?  They  made  the  right  one. 
They  picked  PMC. 

It  was  one  thing  for  us  to  turn  their 
expensive  press  into  a  quality  off¬ 
set  press  with  barely  a  ripple  of 
production  disturbance  in  the 
process. 

It  was  still  another  thing  for  us  to 
do  it  at  about  1 0%  the  cost  of  order¬ 
ing  new. 

And  still  anotherthing  to  do  it  at 
about  half  the  cost  of  anyone  else 
in  the  offset  conversion  business. 
And  twice  as  fast.  _ 


The  decision  has  held  up. 

Over  100  million  impressions  later, 
our  PMC  conversion  unit  is  acting 
like  it  was  installed  yesterday.  With 
maintenance  and  service  down¬ 
time  totalling  minutes,  not  days. 

To  the  Kansas  City  Star  that's  news. 
Good  news.  So  good  that  they've 
converted  all  of  their  45  units. 

Now  it's  a  full  PMC  pressroom. 

PMC.  Nine  metropolitan  conver¬ 
sions  to  date.  High  tech,  high  talent, 
high  quality  and  high  marks  for  the 
fastest,  most  economical  offset  con¬ 
version  in  the  business. 

_  We're  on  a  roll. 


PRESS  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

230  James  Street,  Bensenville,  IL  60106/1-31 2-860-5574/TWX  910-693-0871 


©Press  Machinery 
Corporation,  1983 
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Neuharth  tells  AAF: 
Media  news  is  good 


Allen  Neuharth,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  Co.,  declared  (June  12) 
that  he  was  “bullish”  about  the  future 
of  newspapers  and  enthusiastic,  too, 
about  other  media. 

“Tremendous  opportunities  exist  in 
all  forms  of  the  media — print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  and  other — in  the  more  tradition¬ 
al  forms;  in  new  forms;  in  forms  not  yet 
off  the  drawing  boards,”  Neuharth  said 
in  an  address  to  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration,  meeting  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel  in  Washington. 

Neuharth  said  he  was  bullish  about 
newspapers  because,  according  to  he 
Simons  Market  Research  Bureau,  165 
million  Americans  read  newspapers 
regularly,  108  million  read  a  newspaper 
yesterday  and  20  million  read  two 
newspapers  yesterday. 

Seventeen  percent  of  newspaper 
readers  have  family  incomes  of  more 
than  $40,000  a  year,  compared  with 
14%  of  the  population  as  a  whole, 
Neuharth  said;  21%  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  are  professionals  and  managers, 
compared  with  19%  of  the  population; 
and  42%  of  college  graduates  rely  on 


newspapers  as  their  main  source  for 
important  news,  compared  with  30% 
for  television. 

Neuharth  read  affectionate  letters 
from  some  of  the  readers  of  USA  To¬ 
day,  indicating,  he  said,  that  they  were 
having  a  love  affair  with  his  new  nation¬ 
al  daily. 

“But,”  he  said,  “similar  love  affairs 
exist  between  millions  of  readers  and 
their  newspapers.” 

Neuharth  suggested  that  USA  To¬ 
day’s  much-heralded  use  of  graphics 
was  the  exploitation  of  a  trend  that  has 
been  going  on  for  about  250  years — 
ever  since  Benjamin  Franklin  printed 
the  first  graphic,  a  map,  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Gazette. 

USA  Today’s  real  innovations,  he 
said,  included  double-truck,  high  quali¬ 
ty  color  advertisements;  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisements  on  a  page  to  eli¬ 
minate  small-ad  clutter;  an  abundance 
of  editorial  color  photos,  maps  charts 
and  graphs;  news  roundups  in  the  main 
news  and  sports  sections,  with  news 
from  every  state  every  day;  and  a  daily 
full-color,  full-page  weather  report. 

He  also  hailed  the  paper’s  satellite- 


transmitted  color  pages,  an  advance¬ 
ment  over  the  black  and  white  pages 
transmitted  first  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  International  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune',  comprehensive  sport  pages  that 
have  been  growing  ever  since  the  first 
sports  page  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  100  years  ago;  and 
emphasis  on  brevity  and  clarity,  “a  vir¬ 
tue  developed  at  tabloid  newspapers, 
principally  the  New  York  Daily  News 
which  for  many  years  was  possibly  the 
best-edited  newspaper  in  that  respect  in 
the  USA.” 

Neuharth  quoted  the  late  Judge 
Learned  Hand  as  saying,  “the  truth 
shall  emerge  from  a  multitude  of  ton¬ 
gues.” 

“America,”  said  Neuharth,  “has  a 
multitude  of  tongues — sometimes  in 
chorus,  sometimes  in  concert,  some¬ 
times  in  conflict,  sometimes  in  crisis, 
but  always  in  freedom,  thank  the  Lord 
and  our  founding  fathers  .  .  . 
Together,  they  provide  the  American 
people  with  more  news,  more  informa¬ 
tion,  more  opinion  and  more  help  to 
cope  with  the  demands  of  our  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  society  than  ever 
before.” 

Vice  President  Geoi^ge  Bush  praised 
the  advertising  community  for  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  effective  support  for  volun- 
teerism  which  he  said  “remains  a  prime 
force  in  the  Reagan  Administration’s 
effort  to  meet  our  country’s  needs.” 


MARKET- 
DRIVEN 
TECHNOLOGY 


THE 
COMMUNITY 


Maximum 
productivity  per 
square  foot  of 
fioor  space 

More  than  30  users  of  Goss  Community* 
presses  are  already  benefitting  from  the 
space-saving  four-high  arrangement. 

They  are  producing  a  broad  range  of 
commercial  work — multi-color  circulars, 
inserts,  color  supplements  and  direct 
mail. 

Stacked  four  high,  Goss  Community 
press  units  print  up  to  four  colors,  blanket 
to  blanket,  with  short,  direct  web  leads 
between  impressions  and  convenient 
access. 


Community  units  have  precision  gear 
drive  for  close  register  and  easily 
controlled  continuous-feed  inking  and 
dampening  systems.  With  the  Goss  SSC 
folders,  they’re  running  at  25,000  iph. 

As  demonstrated  by  hundreds  of 
commercial  plants,  the  Community 
press  continues  to  gain  in  popularity  for 
non-heatset  and  heatset  applications. 
Users  like  its  print  quality,  productivity, 
versatility  and  reliability. 

Goss  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 

3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650.  312/656-8600. 

Telex  253478. 


Rockwell 

International 
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...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Bush  outlined  administration  policies 
on  international  and  domestic  issues 
but  said  he  wished  to  emphasize  one 
fact  that  he  seldom  noticed  in  print. 

“The  fact,”  he  said,  “is  that  this  year 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  spend 
$416  billion  on  human  resources — 
almost  twice  what  we’ll  spend  on  de¬ 
fense.” 

Another  speaker.  Chairman  James 
C.  Miller  III  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  cautioned  that  he  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  truthful  advertising,  and  would 
litigate  when  he  could  not  get  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  FTC  rule  that 
claims  be  subject  to  substantiation. 

“In  implementing  the  substantiation 
requirement,  however,  we  must  take 
care  to  avoid  inadvertently  suppressing 
the  very  information  we  are  seeking  to 
protect,”  Miller  said.  “If  we  require 
too  much  costly  evidence  as  substan¬ 
tiation  for  a  claim  we  may  encourage 
advertisers  to  retreat  to  puffery  or  other 
claims  that  required  no  substantiation, 
rather  than  providing  the  kinds  of 
objective  product  information  consum¬ 
ers  often  prefer. 

.  “On  the  other  hand,  if  we  require  too 
little  evidence,  deceptive  claims  may 
slip  through.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
balance  these  considerations,  to  ensure 
that  we  require  the  appropriate 
amounts  of  support  for  advertising 
claims — not  too  much,  and  not  too  lit¬ 
tle.” 
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ThePublisher  s  Pet. 


Cost-Effective  Computer  Breeding 
for  Your  Editorial  and  Business  Needs 

The  Teleram  3500  bureau  system  is  destined  to  be  the 
publishers'  favorite.  After  all,  it  was  bred  expressly  for 
publishing  applications.  And,  of  course,  it  comes  from  the 
long  Teleram  bloodline  of  faithful  service  to  the  publishing 
industry. 

One  part  Teleram  3100  portable  computer,  for 
operation  anywhere  in  or  out  of  the  office.  Part  video 
monitor.  Multiple  disk  drives.  It’s  the  perfect  mix  for 
power.  For  interface  with  virtually  all  peripherals  and 
networks. 

Pedigree  Performance 

One  Teleram  3500  can  be  shared  by  many  staff 
members.  At  their  desks,  in  front  of  the  monitor,  or  at 
literally  any  distant  location.  In  fact,  it’s  one  system  that 
can  cut  the  publisher’s  computer  investment  in  half 
Contact  us  to  show  you  how. 

And  one  Teleram  3500  can  do  it  all.  Remote  copy, 
text  editing,  word  processing,  archival  storage, 
program  and  financial  transfer,  complex  calculations, 
business  telecommunications,  graphics,  computer- 
mediated  conferences,  electronic  mail  and  hundreds  of 
CP/M*  standard  programs.  The  Teleram  3500.  During 
the  day  it’s  the  Publisher’s  Pet.  But  at  night, 
it  will  go  home  with  you. 


trtl  Ntliii.  it  ifeMU  ki  I  pntli  IrtMliiiiri  now 


Teleram  Communications 
Corporation 

I  D  2  Corporate  Park  Drive 
^  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604 
(914)  694-9270 
TELEX  646658 


CP/M*  is  a  trade  mark  of  Digital  Research 


Dow  Jones  weighing 
saiary  reduction  pian 


Dow  Jones  &  Co  is  asking  for  a  ruling 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ab¬ 
out  its  plans  to  offer  employees  a  salary 
reduction  program  and  other  tax-free 
benefits. 

In  a  memo  to  employees,  John  Pflie- 
ger,  manager  of  benefits  and  salary 
administration,  said  Dow  Jones  is  look¬ 
ing  into  ways  “that  would  effectively 
permit  a  company  to  reimburse  em¬ 
ployees  in  tax-free  dollars  for  child 
care,  legal  services,  and  medical  ex¬ 
penses  not  covered  by  insurance.  This 
has  raised  the  possibility  that  em¬ 
ployees  may  be  able  to  elect  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  so-called  salary  reduction 
program.” 

FTlieger  said  the  program  “in  effect” 
would  enable  employees  to  “voluntari¬ 
ly”  reduce  their  taxable  income  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Dow  Jones  reimbursing 
them  an  equivalent  amount  to  cover  the 
kinds  of  expenses  noted. 

“For  legal  reasons,  we  have  set  a 
limit  of  $5,000  on  the  kinds  of  expenses 
that  would  be  reimbursed,”  Mieger 
stated. 

He  said  a  salary  reduction  plan  and 
reimbursement  by  Dow  Jones  of  ex¬ 
penses  “could  save  certain  individuals 
money  by  lowering  their  income  taxes 
and  withholding.” 

As  an  example  of  how  the  plan  would 
work,  Pflieger  said  a  $17,000  a  year  em¬ 
ployee  who  pays  $3,000  a  year  for  child 
care  during  office  hours  could  elect  to 


reduce  his/her  salary  by  $3,000  and  the 
company  would  reimburse  the  indi¬ 
vidual  that  amount  for  child  care. 

“The  employee  would  benefit  be¬ 
cause  he  or  she  would  be  paying  taxes 
on  $14,000  in  salary  rather  than  on 
$17,000,”  Pflieger  said.  “The  $3,000 
reimbursed  by  Dow  Jones  wouldn’t 
count  as  taxable  income.” 

Pflieger  said  IRS  has  not  yet  issued 
regulations  “explaining  what  it  deems 
acceptable”  under  legislation  allowing 
salary  reduction  plans.  He  said  Dow 
Jones’  outside  tax  counsel  and  benefits 
counsel  advised  the  company  to  await 
formal  IRS  approval  before  im¬ 
plementing  its  salary  reduction  prog¬ 
ram  even  though  some  other  com¬ 
panies  have  gone  ahead  with  theirs. 

“To  do  otherwise  could  expose  our 
employees  who  elected  to  take  part  in 
such  a  program  to  a  potentially  signifi¬ 
cant  tax  liability,”  Pflieger  stated. 

He  said  Dow  Jones  does  not  expect  a 
quick  answer  from  the  IRS  and  in  the 
meantime  is  conducting  additional  stu¬ 
dies  about  how  a  salary  reduction  prog¬ 
ram  may  be  implemented. 

“We  suggest  that  you  save  all  docu¬ 
mentation  of  expenses  incurred  in  1983 
and  future  years  for  child  care,  legal 
services,  and  health  care  not  already 
covered  by  Dow  Jones’  benefits  plan,” 
Pflieger  advised. 

In  another  development  regarding 
company  benefits,  Dow  Jones  made 


arrangements  with  Vision  World  Optic¬ 
al  and  S.H.  Laufer  to  extend  their  eyeg¬ 
lasses  buying  program  to  its  employees 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Dow  Jones,  under  the  plan,  will  reim¬ 
burse  employees  the  $9  fee  for  an  eye 
exam  and  $3  for  tonometry. 

For  $34.95,  employees  participating 
in  the  eyeglasses  program  have  a 
choice  of  any  frame  in  the  store,  any 
non-bifocal  lens  prescription,  fashion 
tinting,  and  oversize  or  regular  glass  or 
plastic  lenses. 

Employees  will  have  25  stores  to 
choose  from,  with  new  locations  sched¬ 
uled  to  open. 

The  eyeglasses  program  was  initially 
set  up  by  the  Independent  Association 
of  Publishers  Employees,  Dow  Jones 
in-house  union,  and  the  company 
agreed  to  administer  it. 
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INTRODUCING 

THE  100  PICA  raomimsETTER 
YOU  CArr  AFFORD  TO 
BE  WITHOUT. 


Itek  introduces  the  MARK  IX^"  CRT 
Phototypesetter. 

The  lowest  priced  100-pica  typesetter 
ever  built  for  newspapers  and  commercial  or  in- 
plant  printers— with  advanced  features  you’d  be 
surpr^ed  to  find  on  typesetting  equipment 
costing  a  lot  more. 

In  faa,  no  other  large  format  phototype¬ 
setter  can  do  so  much,  so  quickly  and  so  well 
for  so  little. 

The  MARK  DC  incorporates  the  best 
and  the  latest  in  hardware,  software  and  firm¬ 
ware  technology. 

It  includes  a  powerful  computer,  CRT  char- 
aaer  generator,  up  to 
180  on-line 
fonts, 
and  i 


easy  to  operate  control  panel.  It  works  with  just 
about  any  equipment  and  procedure  in  use  today. 

It  accepts  unjustified  or  justified  and 
hyphenated  input  direaly  from  various  front 
end  systems,  as  well  as  from  paper  tape  and 
wire  services.  And  it  can  be  iWesetter  com¬ 
mand  compatible  while  allowir^  full  use  of  aU 
of  the  MARK  IX  features. 

In  short,  the  MARK  IX  will  increase 
your  production  efficiency  and  economy— 
whether  you’re  ready  to  adopt  full  page 
make-up  now,  or  want  to  upgrade  your 
operation  one  section  at  a  time. 

^  When  combined  with 

Itek’s  CPS  series  of 
powerful  front-end  sys¬ 
tems,  the  MARK  DC 
offers  automatic  fiill-page 
classified  output  as  well  as 
100  pica  editorial  output. 

At  a  price  you  can  afford. 

Little  wonder  it’s 
from  Itek.  The  world  leader 
in  fiill-page  copy  processing 
and  pagination  systems,  with 
a  worldwide  network  of  dis¬ 
tributors  and  installations. 

For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  write,  call  or  staple  your 
business  card  to  this  and  send 
it  to  the  address  below. 


MARK  IX 
100  Pica  CRT 
Phototypesetter 

Shaping  the  systems  of  tomorrow. 
Laige  Systems  Operations 
355  Middlesex  Ave. 

Wilmington,  MA  01887 
(800)  225-0892;  In  MA  (617)  933-7000 

Type  for  this  ad  was  set  (»i  Itek  ccmposition  equipment. 
MARK  IX  is  a  trademark  of  Itek  Corptmtkm. 


Papers  to  reap  benefits 
of  tv  fractionalization 


The  fractionalization  of  television 
presents  opportunities  for  newspapers, 
according  to  Jeremy  D.  Sprague, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  research 
for  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representative  firm. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the 
firm’s  client  newspapers,  Sprague  said 
that  “newspapers  will  be  the  leading 
medium  to  deliver  high  advertising 
reach,  quickly  achieved,  with  an  emph¬ 
asis  on  upscale  demographics.’’ 

The  availability  of  additional  cable 
channels  has  not  only  eroded  network 
television,  but  all  local  station  broad¬ 
cast  viewing.  The  growth  of  home 
video  games  and  personal  computers 
has  also  contributed  to  the  diminishing 
program  audience. 

Not  only  will  advertisers  have  to  buy 
more  television  spots  to  reach  their 
gross  rating  point  goals,  but  Sprague 
predicts  a  more  serious  consequence: 
reduced  station  audiences  and  the  frac¬ 
tionalization  of  viewing  opportunities 
will  “soften  or  flatten  out  the  reach 
curves.’’ 

An  advertiser  buying  100  gross  rating 
points  in  prime  time  would  expect  a  net 
reach  in  the  area  of  54%.  In  the  near 
future,  this  will  be  reduced  to  the  mid- 
to-high  40s,  and  eventually  even  lower. 

Television’s  traditionally-skewed 
frequency  distribution  pattern  will  be 
even  more  distorted.  Sprague  points 
out  that  “a  small  portion  of  those 
reached  will  receive  a  lot  of  impress¬ 
ions,  while  a  much  larger  portion  will 
receive  fewer  impressions.’’ 

By  1990,  television  net  reach  levels 
of  85-95%  over  a  four  week  period,  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  may  be  well-nigh  impossible  to 
capture. 

Furthermore,  these  effects  will  be 
felt  most  strongly  among  the  upper 


socio-economic  groups,  where  news¬ 
paper  readership  is  highest.  Sprague 
concludes  that  newspapers  will  be  in  an 
ideal  position  to  deliver  high  reach, 
quickly  achieved,  with  strong  frequen¬ 
cy  distribution  patterns. 

SMRB  offers  reader 
buying  behavior  info 
for  40  U.S.  markets 

Data  on  the  purchasing  behavior  of 
newspaper  readers  in  40  major  markets 
is  now  available  from  Simmons  Market 
Research  Bureau. 

Simmons  used  the  “extended  cell 
ascription  procedure’’  to  integrate  data 
from  its  1982  Study  of  Media  and  Mar¬ 
kets  with  data  from  its  1982  National 
Study  of  Local  Newspaper  Ratings  for 
over  750  product  and  service  categor¬ 
ies.  The  information  was  made  avail¬ 
able  on-line  beginning  June  15. 

George  Sacks,  Simmons  senior 
vicepresident-newspaper  research, 
told  E&P  that  the  data  will  enable  users 
to  “evaluate  potential  demand  (for  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services)  within  each  of  the 
40  markets,  evaluate  newspapers  with¬ 
in  those  markets,  and  evaluate  news¬ 
paper  schedules  across  those  mar¬ 
kets.’’ 

Information  available  ranges  from 
how  many  people  shopped  at  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  the  last  three  months  to 
how  many  own  a  car  purchased  new. 

In  addition,  the  New  York  City- 
based  Simmons  next  month  will  release 
a  summary  volume  containing  data  for 
about  4(X)  product  and  service  categor¬ 
ies  in  the  40  markets. 

Sacks  said,  “Each  table  will  contain 
for  each  product/service  category  the 
number  of  users  in  each  of  the  40  major 


ADIs,  the  percent  distribution  by  ADI 
(based  on  40  ADI  aggregate  users),  the 
percent  of  population  in  each  ADI  that 
is  in  the  user  group,  and  an  index  of 
usage  related  to  usage  in  the  40  market 
aggregate.” 

He  added,  “You  can  really  see  which 
market  has  the  greatest  and  least  poten¬ 
tial  for  (each)  product  and  service 
category.” 

The  Simmons  1982  National  Study  of 
Local  Newspaper  Ratings,  which  was 
given  a  favorable  audit  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation  earlier  this 
year  (E&P,  March  12),  covers  109  daily 
and  80  Sunday  newspapers  in  40  of  the 
largest  ADIs/SMSAs  in  the  U.S.  It  pro¬ 
vides  size  and  demographic  character¬ 
istics  of  each  paper  as  well  as  the  read¬ 
ership  turnover  rate.  Simmons  inter¬ 
viewed  57,171  respondents  in  the  two- 
phase  study. 

Four  veteran  admen 
form  FKAP  agency 

Four  former  Wells,  Rich,  Greene  ex¬ 
ecutives  with  almost  100  years  of 
advertising  and  marketing  experience 
have  formed  the  Fredericks  KuIIberg 
Amato  Pisacane  (FKAP),  Inc.  ad  agen¬ 
cy  in  New  York  City. 

FKAP  president  (}ary  KuIIberg  said 
the  new  agency  has  three  accounts,  but 
declined  to  name  them  as  yet.  “We 
hope  to  have  over  $10  million  in  billings 
by  the  end  of  the  year,”  he  told  E&P. 

Agency  chairman  Charles 
Fredericks  was  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Ogilvy  &  Mather  and  Waring  & 
LaRosa  in  account  management  and 
president  of  Wells,  Rich,  Greene  for 
five  years. 

KuIIberg  was  most  recently  senior 
vicepresident  and  account  director  on 
the  Ford  corporate  account  at  Wells. 
FKAP  executive  vicepresidents  and 
co-creative  directors  A1  Amato  and 
Nick  Pisacane  also  served  on  that 
Wells  account. 

Correction 
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In  the  May  28  issue  of  E&P,  1982 
Annual  Linage  figures  for  three  news¬ 
papers  were  incorrectly  reported.  The 
correct  figures  are  as  follows: 

LOS  AN6ELES/SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY,  CALIF. 

Part-ruii 

Nempapei  Columns  Total  Advertising 

Daily  Nm(m) .  M-8  7,695,000 

Daily  Ne»*s(m) .  C-9  7,890,000 

QUEBEC,  QUE. 

Newspaper  Retail  General 

LeSoleiKe) . . .  14,664,687  4,653,396 

Classified  Grand  Total 

5,708,512  25,026,595 

BLOOMINOTON.ILL. 

Newspaper  Retail  General 

•Pantagraphtm) .  13,636,870  890,938 

Automotive  Financial 

In  Class.  220,626 

Classified  Grand  Total 

3,342,290  18,090,724 

•—Figures  were  incorrectly  submitted  by  newspaper. 
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A  Direct  Printing 
Haif  Deck  System 

Designed  for  Single  Width  Web  Presses 

Spot  Color  or 
Four  Color  Process 

FlexiColor  makes  it  economical 

FlexiColor  enables  you  to  print  four  color  process 
using  only  two  of  your  existing  floor  units.  Add  spot 
color  using  only  one  existing  floor  unit. 


Some  of  the  FlexiColor  Benefits: 

•  Print  color  either  side  of  web 

•  Dot  to  dot  register 

•  Expanded  color  positioning 

•  Quick  change  and  clean  ink  fountains 


Most  importantly,  at  $18,500,  the  FlexiColor  half 
deck  is  an  economical  way  to  increase  your  color 
capacity  and  competitiveness. 


For  more  information  on  the  FlexiColor  half  deck 
write  DEV  Industries,  Inc.,  230  James  St.,  Bensen- 
ville,  IL  60106  or  call  312/860-5530, 1-800/323-7683. 
TWX:  910-693-0871. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Douglas  K.  Ray,  managing  editor 
of  Paddock  Publications  Inc.,  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  Ill.,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  Gerald  W.  Kern, 
assistant  managing  editor  will  assume 


lies  Sutherland 

Robert  J.  Sales,  most  recently  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald 
American,  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  with 
overall  supervisory  responsibility  for 


Tucker  Sutherland  has  been 
named  a  senior  vicepresident  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications,  Inc.  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Newspaper  Operations  effec¬ 
tive  July  1.  He  succeeds  Richard  T. 
SCHLOSBERG  III,  who  will  become 
publisher  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Denver  Post. 

Since  1974  Sutherland  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Angelo  (Texas)  Stan¬ 
dard-Times,  one  of  the  original  news¬ 
papers  in  the  group,  and  also  a 
vicepresident  and  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Metro  Group. 


Ray’s  former  responsibilites. 

John  A.  Lampinen,  news  editor, 
was  assigned  to  the  new  position  of 
managing  editor  of  the  company’s 
Herald  newspapers. 

«  *  « 

Esteban  Morales  has  been  named 
communications  manager  for  United 
Press  International’s  Latin  American 
Division,  based  in  San  Juan.  He  joined 
UPI  as  a  fulltime  field  engineer  for  the 
Caribbean  area  in  1980  after  working 
for  the  company  several  years  on  a  con¬ 
tractual  basis. 


the  news  department.  He  was  in  Bos¬ 
ton  17  years,  first  on  the  Boston  Globe 
which  he  left  in  1978  to  become  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Boston  Phoenix,  an 
alternative  weekly  specializing  in  poli¬ 
tical  coverage,  entertainment  stories 
and  reviews.  The  next  year  Sales  joined 
the  Herald  American  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to 
executive  editor. 

Earlier  Sales  worked  for  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  and  then  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

in  ifi 


Myrta  Pulliam,  an  investigative 
reporter  with  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has 
been  named  Life/Style  editor.  She  re¬ 
places  Robbie  DuBois,  who  is  retiring 
after  16  years  with  the  newspaper. 

:|c  4c  3ie 

David  Alley  was  named  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Monroe 
(La.)  News-Star-World,  succeeding 
Blanche  Gates,  who  retired.  He  was 
with  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
agent  for  the  Nashville  Banner  and  the 
Nashville  Tennessean. 


3 
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CALL 

Dave  Cullen 


(202)  554-9000. 

Public  Affairs  Department 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

600  Maryland  Avenue 
Washington,  DC  20024 


Kenneth  Clark,  national  television 
writer  for  United  Press  International, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  as 
national  media  writer.  He  will  be  based 
in  New  York. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  B.  Torinus,  general  manager 
and  editor  of  the  West  Bend  News  and 
Post  Newspapers,  Appleton,  Wise., 
has  been  named  business  news  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Manassah  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer,  in  a  promotion  from 
assistant  m.e.  He  has  held  various 
newspaper  positions  in  Ohio,  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Florida. 


*  *  * 

Betty  Anne  Williams  of  the 
Associated  Press  was  elected  president 
of  the  Washington  Press  Club  June  7. 

Williams,  who  covers  health  and  hu¬ 
man  services,  has  been  with  AP  in 
Washington  since  1974.  She  is  the  first 
black  to  head  the  64-year-old  club  and 
succeeds  Miles  Benson  of  Newhouse 
News  Service. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Julie 
Moon,  U.S. -Asian  News  Service,  first 
vicepresident;  Finlay  Lewis,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  second  vicepresident; 
Susan  Garland,  Newhouse  News 
Service,  third  vicepresident;  Marlene 
Liddell,  Smithsonian  Magazine,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Walter  Froehlich,  Inter¬ 
national  Science  Writers,  treasurer. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  NEGOTIATIONS 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 

Now  60  Years 

Continuous  Service  To  Newspapers 

P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS  66207 
(913)  381-8280 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


Jane  Amar!  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register 
Star.  She  succeeds  JiM  George,  who 
was  named  director  of  public  service/ 
promotion  earlier  this  year.  She  joined 
the  Register  Star  after  serving  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  which  was 
recently  sold  to  Ingersoll  Publications 
by  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Earlier  Amari  was  with  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post  and  the  Rome  Dai¬ 
ly  American  and  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
papers  until  she  became  an  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  in  1980. 
*  *  * 

Appointed  sales  executives  for  the 
Northeast  Division  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  are: 

Alan  Shearer,  to  general  execu¬ 
tive  and  sales  manager,  responsible  for 
sales  and  marketing  activities  in  the  six 
New  England  states  and  New  York. 

David  Sonderegger,  to  regional 
sales  executive,  assigned  to  sales  and 
servicing  of  UPI  newspaper  subscri¬ 
bers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Freeman  was  promoted  to 
classified  advertising  director  of  the 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times  from 
manager  of  classified.  He  is  responsible 
for  sales  in  the  south,  west,  and  the 
planned  east  suburban  publications  as 
well  as  cable  classified  sales. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Colin  Bruce,  city  editor  of  the  Bel¬ 
leville  (Ont.)  Intelligencer,  was 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Corn¬ 
wall  (Ont.)  Standard-Freeholder. 

Peter  Leichnitz,  managing  editor 
of  the  Cornwall  newspaper,  moved  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Kamloops 
(B.C.)  Sentinel. 

Harry  Mulhall,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Intelligencer,  replaced  Bruce  as 
city  editor  of  the  Belleville  paper.  All 
three  newspapers  are  owned  by  Thom¬ 
son  Newspapers  Ltd. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise 

I  For  Owners  Considering 

Sole  of  their  Newspapers 

^  (919)  782-3131 

I  BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

f.  28  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


MOVES  TO  DENVER— Thomas  P. 
Haley  has  been  named  senior  vicepresi- 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Denver 
Post.  He  has  been  publisher  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Orange  Coast 
Daily  Pilot,  Costa  AAesa,  Calif.,  which 
was  recently  sold  by  Times  Mirror  Co., 
the  Post's  parent  company,  to  Ingersoll 
Publications.  Haley  will  hove  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  business  operations,  including  cir¬ 
culation,  finance,  production  and  labor 
relations. 


New  appointments  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News,  an  affiliate  of  Hagadone  News¬ 
papers,  are: 

Thomas  P.  Paar,  named  director  of 
sales  and  marketing.  Paar's  experience 
includes  serving  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  and  as 
vicepresident-marketing  of  Commun¬ 
ity  I^blications  of  Denver,  publisher  of 
several  suburban  weeklies. 

Robert  E.  Bowers,  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Bowers  spent  13  years 
as  an  accountant  for  the  late  Cleveland 
Press  and  seven  as  controller  of  the 
Racine  Journal-Times. 

Lee  M.  Fountain,  named  circula¬ 
tion  director.  Fountain’s  experience  in¬ 
cludes  being  circulation  director  of 
Thomson  newspapers  in  Oswego  and 
Newburgh,  N.Y.,  and  Ansonia,  Conn. 


Do  your 
Densitometers 
Print  records 
with 

Time  &  Date? 
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in  Texas: 
(214)276-9487 

COSAR® 

CORPORATION 


Stephen  M.  Sweeney  was  named 
vicepresident  for  human  resources  of 
Tribune  Company  and  will  direct 
corporate  programs  for  management 
development,  compensation  and  be¬ 
nefits  and  provide  counsel  to  the  man¬ 
agements  of  operating  subsidiaries  in 
personnel  matters.  He  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  personnel  for  Continental 
Telecom,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  for  six  years 
and  earlier  with  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Commonwealth  Management 
Consultants  in  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Govedarica  was 
appointed  an  advertising  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Midwest  office  of  Para¬ 
de  magazine.  He  was  with  Ziff-Davis 
Publishing  Co.  in  Chicago. 

*  *  if 

Jo  Johnston,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  was  recently  installed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  City  Press  Club. 

3|E  4c 

Stanley  I.  Soffin,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  and  acting  chairperson  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  has  been  named  chairperson. 
Soffin  began  his  teaching  career  at 
MSU  in  1968,  after  teaching  high 
school  journalism  and  English  in  Whit¬ 
tier,  Calif.  He  has  also  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  copy  editor  for  the  Fal¬ 
mouth  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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By-line  of  Seattle  ombudsman  changing 


Lane  Smith,  left,  will  succeed  Don  Brazier, 
above,  who  is  wrapping  up  41  years  with  the 
Seattle  Times. 


Don  Brazier,  the  first  ombudsman 
named  at  the  Seattle  Times  back  in  1977 
and  before  that  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor-features  for  ten  years,  is  retiring 
June  30.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Lane 
Smith,  most  recently  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  the  Sunday  newspaper 
overseeing  newsfeatures,  travel  and 
Pacific  magazine. 

Brazier,  who  went  from  campus  cor- 
respondent  at  the  University  of 
Washington  to  the  Times  and  stayed  41 
years,  is  a  past  president  of  the  Amer- 


R 


Reports  for  editors  from 
Editorial  Research  Reports 


State  of  American  Newspapers 
Laser  Applications 
Migratory  Farm  Workers 
Luther’s  500th  Anniversary 
Organ  Transplants 
Employee  Ownership 
Multiple  Sclerosis 


For  samples  or  subscription 
information  contact 

Editorial  Research  Reports 

Attn:  Jim  Bullard 
Congressional  Quarterly  Inc. 

1414  22nd  St.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037 
(202)  887-8500 


ican  Association  of  Sunday  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Editors.  Earlier  in  his  career  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard,  Brazier  has 
been  active  in  the  Organization  of 
Newspaper  Ombudsmen  more  re¬ 
cently. 

Replacing  Smith  will  be  Cyndi 
Meagher,  with  the  newspaper  since 
early  this  year  as  newsfeatures  editor. 
She  is  a  former  lifestyle  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  at  the  Detroit  News.  Patricia 
Foote,  Scene  editor,  moves  to  news- 
features  editor. 


Newspeople 

{Continued  from  page  33) 

Patrick  J.  Traub,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has 
been  named  political  writer. 

9(t  9|e  3|e 

James  G.  Wieghart,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree  from 
St.  John’s  University  during  the  annual 
commencement  cermonies  May  22  in 
recognition  of  his  contributions  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  The  university  has 
campuses  in  Jamaica,  Queens,  and 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


Promotions  and  hirings  at  the  Cham¬ 
paign  (111.)  News-Gazette  include: 

Joan  Deutsch  was  named  features 
editor  of  a  newly  created  department 
combining  lifestyle,  Weekend  maga¬ 
zine  and  mini  Times,  the  weekly  news 
magazine  for  University  of  Illinois  stu¬ 
dents.  She  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
mini  Times. 

Phil  Glende  moves  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  assistant  city  editor  and 
continues  part-time  as  a  metro  desk  re¬ 
porter. 

Joining  the  News-Gazette  are: 

John  Ryan,  metro  desk  reporter, 
from  the  State  Journal-Register, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Barbara  Albert,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  formerly  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  correspondent  for  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star. 

Dawn  Cowap,  copy  editor,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Deaths 

Laurence  Hull  Burd,  68,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  reporter  and  editor  in 
the  Washington  bureaus  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  May  20.  As  the  Tribune’s 
White  House  correspondent  between 
1947  and  1963,  he  covered  Presidents 
Truman,  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 
He  retired  from  journalism  in  1967  and 
became  a  computer  analyst  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  until  1981. 

♦  «  * 

Clinton  H.  Johnson,  84,  a  Balti¬ 
more  journalist  for  three  decades  and 
then  vicepresident  of  a  public  relations 
firm  in  New  York  City,  died  April  19  in 
Sarasota. 

♦  «  * 

David  J.  Lippert,  64,  chairman  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
journalism  department  was  killed  May 
31  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Cull¬ 
man,  Ala.  Dr.  Lippert,  first  and  only 
chairman  of  the  department  since  1966, 
earlier  was  chief  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  Madison  bureau  and  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Madison  Capital  Times. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
closing  of  our  recent  transaction: 

$70,000,000 

and  WGR-TV,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

WCIX-TV  Miami,  Fla. 

(General  Cinema  Inc.) 

SOLD  TO 

TAFT  BROADCASTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

HOWARD  E.  STARK 


575  Madison  Avenue 


Media  Brokers — Consultanis 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


(212)  355-0405 
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Notes  on  people 


Out  of  step 

“I’ve  become  more  firmly  convinced 
than  ever  that  too  much  of  our  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  is  just  plain  out  of  step 
with  the  public’s  interests. 

‘  ‘  Sit  at  any  lunch  counter  or  bus  stop, 
and  one  of  the  first  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion  you’ll  overhear  is  about  taxes.  Yet, 
most  of  our  fancy  researchers  tell  us — 
and  for  some  reason,  we  believe 
them — that  people  don’t  want  to  know 
about  government.  If  they  don’t  why 
do  they  talk  and  complain  about  it  all 
the  time?” 

That  was  the  thrust  of  Christy  Bul- 
keley’s  lecture  to  student  journalists  re¬ 
cently  at  Baylor  University  in  Waco, 
Texas.  Bulkeley,  vicepresident  of  the 
Gannett  Central  Newspaper  Group  and 
publisher  and  president  of  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial  News,  said  editors 
and  publishers  must  become  aware  of 
the  demographic  changes  around  their 
communities  and  respond  to  such 
changes. 


She  added,  “When  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  became  concerned  about  credibility 
gaps  between  their  newspapers  and 
their  publics,  it  became  fashionable  to 
withdraw  from  involvement  in  com¬ 
munity  activities  as  a  way  to  avoid  con¬ 
flict  of  interest.” 

Heads  Jewish  press 

Jerome  Lippman,  publisher  and  edi- 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Long  Island  Jewish 
World,  Great  Neck,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Jewish  Press 
Association  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Coral  Springs,  Fla. 

The  AJPA  is  made  up  of  85  English- 
language  Jewish  community  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Lippman  succeeded  Albert  W. 
Bloom,  executive  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Jewish  Chronicle,  as  head  of  the 
association. 

Editor  of  the  Long  Island  newspaper 
is  the  publisher’s  wife,  Naomi  W. 
Lippman. 


MAN  OF  THE  YEAR — Stephen  Rogers, 
president  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  News¬ 
papers,  was  recognized  by  the  Central 
New  York  Soles  &  AAorketing  Executives 
os  the  Marketing  AAan  of  the  Year  1 983 
and  recipient  of  the  Crystal  Ball,  symbol 
of  the  honor.  AAaking  the  presentation  to 
Rogers  was  the  organization's  past  presi¬ 
dent  and  award  chairman,  Frederick  G. 
Schwartz  of  the  Syracuse  Savings  Bank 
(left). 


Faced  with  tough 
insurance  questions 
&  don’t  know  where 
to  find  the  answers? 

state  Farm’s  Reference  Notebook  of  Insurance 
Sources  may  point  you  in  the  right  direction. 

It’s  a  topical  insurance  guide  with  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  more  than  200  organizations, 
research  groups  and  people  who  know  the  facts 
about  insurance  and  related  subjects.  It  also  lists 
the  country’s  top  insurance  companies,  insurance 
trade  and  arson  associations,  and  more— over 
90  pages  of  organizations  that  can  help  you  with 
your  insurance  story. 

For  your  free  copy  just  write  or  call: 

Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 
(309)  766-2863 
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Time  editor 
to  head  Mo.’s 
J-schooi 

Time  magazine  senior  editor  James 
D.  Atwater  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri-Columbia  (UMC), 
announced  UMC  Provost  Ronald  F. 
Bunn  and  Chancellor  Barbara  S. 
Uehling. 

Atwater  will  join  the  school’s  admi¬ 
nistration  later  this  year;  the  date  has 
not  yet  been  set. 

Atwater  will  direct  the  nation’s  old¬ 
est  and  foremost  professional  school  in 
the  field.  The  UMC  School  of  Joumal- 
ism,  now  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary,  employs  42  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  serves  nearly  1 ,000  students  in 
undergraduate,  master’s  and  doctoral 
programs. 

Operating  with  a  current  annual 
budget  of  $I  .8  million,  the  school  main¬ 
tains  three  public  media  outlets,  a  daily 
newspaper,  a  public  radio  station,  and  a 
commercial  television  station.  These 
are  laboratories  offering  students 
hands-on  experience  to  augment  class¬ 
room  instruction,  while  serving 
local  communities. 

The  UMC  School  of  Journalism 
offers  professional  study  sequences  in 
news  and  editorial,  broadcast  news, 
advertising,  magazine,  and  photojour¬ 
nalism.  It  claims  more  than  10,000  liv¬ 
ing  alumni. 

Atwater  served  twice  as  president  of 
the  Irvington,  N.Y.  school  board  and 
has  taught  writing  as  senior  joumalist- 
in-residence  at  Duke  University’s  In¬ 
stitute  for  Policy  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs. 

Atwater  is  the  author  of  a  report  on 
an  approach  to  writing  instruction  that 
was  developed  by  CEMREL,  Inc.,  an 
educational  laboratory,  and  backed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare  and  supported  by  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Atwater  began  at  Time  as  an  editorial 
trainee  following  his  graduation  from 
Yale  University  in  1950.  During  his 
career,  he  has  been  also  on  the  staff  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  covered 
European  beats  for  the  Reader’s  Digest 
and  served  as  a  special  Presidential 
assistant. 

His  first  stint  with  Time  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  call  to  Air  Force  service 
during  the  Korean  Conflict.  In  1953  he 
returned  to  the  magazine  and  as  staff 
correspondent  covered  Washington 
and  Detroit  and  wrote  Big  Ten  football 
stories  for  Sports  Illustrated. 

Assigned  to  the  national  affairs  sec¬ 
tion  in  1961 ,  Atwater  wrote  cover  stor¬ 
ies  on  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  John  Glenn’s 
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space  flight,  and  the  magazine’s  first 
article  on  the  political  rise  of  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Atwater,  although  a  registered 
Democrat,  also  served  as  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  President  Nixon,  working  with 
Bud  Wilkinson,  special  consultant  to 
the  President,  to  coordinate  some  of 
the  federal  government’s  drug  informa¬ 
tion  programs.  Wilkinson,  former  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  football  coach, 
and  Atwater  previously  had  collabo¬ 
rated  on  a  book,  “Physical  Fitness,’’ 
published  by  Viking  Press.  Atwater 
and  Wilkinson  also  developed  a  prog¬ 
ram  to  bring  college  students  to 
Washington  to  work  as  interns  in  feder¬ 
al  agencies. 

In  1971,  Atwater  left  Washington  for 
London  to  work  as  a  correspondent  for 
Reader’s  Digest.  In  writing  about  the 
British  Army  bomb  experts’  efforts  to 
defuse  explosives  planted  by  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  in  Belfast,  Atwater 
gathered  material  for  a  novel.  His 
“Timebomb”  was  published  first  by 


Richard  T.  Schlosberg  III,  has  been 
named  publisher  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Denver  Post,  effective 
July  15. 

Schlosberg  will  succeed  Lee  J.  Guit- 
tar,  who  will  become  .chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Post,  a  Times  Mirror  sub¬ 
sidiary.  It  was  announced  earlier  that 
Guittar,  a  corporate  vicepresident, 
would  be  moving  his  base  of  operation 
to  Dallas  this  summer,  where  he  also 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  another  Times  Mirror 
newspaper. 

Also,  in  top  editorial  changes  at  the 
Denver  Post,  Will  Jarrett  has  been 
promoted  from  executive  editor  to  edi¬ 
tor,  effective  July  1 .  He  replaces  Wil¬ 
liam  Hornby,  who  will  become  senior 
editor  and  an  editorial  columnist. 

Schlosberg  is  currently  a  senior 
vicepresident  and  president  of  news¬ 
paper  operations  for  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Inc.,  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

“We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
found  a  man  of  Dick’s  stature  in  the 
newspaper  industry  to  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post,” 
Guittar  said. 

“Dick  is  an  enthusiastic  and  energe¬ 
tic  executive,  with  a  track  record  of 
outstanding  accomplishments.  With 
him  as  publisher,  our  readers  and 
advertisers  can  count  on  a  continuation 
of  the  dynamic  growth  and  progress  the 
paper  has  demonstrated  in  the  past  few 
years,”  he  added. 


Viking  Press  in  1977  and  later  reprinted 
by  Penguin  Books. 

Atwater  returned  to  Time  in  1973  as  a 
writer  for  the  national  affairs  section 
and  continued  until  the  present  time  in 
editorial  management  at  the  magazine. 

In  addition  to  his  other  books,  he 
co-authored  “Out  From  Under,”  a 
book  for  teenagers  on  Mexican  history, 
published  by  Doubleday.  His  current 
effort  is  a  book  about  the  World  War  I 
Battle  of  the  Somme. 

Atwater  is  the  recipient  of  a  Pres¬ 
idential  Fellowship  by  the  Aspen  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Humanistic  Studies  and  partici¬ 
pated  as  a  resource  person  in  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  seminar  for  executives. 

He  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  live  in 
Irvington,  N.Y.  They  have  six  chil¬ 
dren. 

Atwater  replaces  Elmer  Lower,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  ABC  News,  who 
served  a  one-year  term  as  UMC’s  jour¬ 
nalism  dean.  He  succeeded  Roy 
Fisher,  former  editor  of  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Chicago  Daily  News,  who  retired 
in  1982  following  10  years  of  service. 


Schlosberg  received  an  engineering 
degree  from  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy  and  served  five  years 
as  a  pilot  in  the  Air  Force,  completing 
two  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam.  Subse¬ 
quently,  he  received  an  MBA  from  the 
Harvard  Business  School. 

Also  on  July  1,  Bill  Hosokawa,  who 
has  spent  37  years  at  the  Post  will  retire 
as  editorial  page  editor.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  a  weekly  editorial  page 
column. 

Replacing  Hosokawa  will  be  Chuck 
Green,  currently  an  assistant  managing 
editor/news. 

Jarrett  has  been  executive  editor  of 
the  Post  since  July  of  1981.  Prior  to 
that,  he  served  in  various  editorial 
capacities  with  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Miami  Herald. 

Green  has  been  at  the  Post  for  14 
years.  For  the  past  10  he  has  supervised 
all  local  and  regional  news  coverage  at 
the  paper. 

Hornby  and  Hosokawa  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  directing  the  newspaper’s 
editorial  policies  for  nearly  25  years. 
Together  they  have  63  years  of  service 
for  the  Post. 


Wins  Dirksen  Award 

The  third  winner  of  the  annual 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  Award  for 
Distinguished  Reporting  of  Congress  is 
Martin  Tolchin  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Schlosberg  to  head  Denver  Post; 
Jarrett  promoted  to  editor 
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Gifts  by  Carol  Burnett 
endow  ethics  projects 


While  she  waits  to  see  if  she  will  col¬ 
lect  any  part  of  a  libel  judgment  she 
won  against  the  National  Enquirer,  tv 
star  Carol  Burnett  has  endowed  two 
college  programs  to  “further  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  professionalism  and  ethics  in 
journalism.” 

Gifts  of  $100,000  each  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  journalism  departments  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Ber¬ 
keley,  from  the  Carol  Burnett  Fund  for 
Responsible  Journalism. 

According  to  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  which  has  already  established 
several  programs  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  Ms.  Burnett  has  received  no 
money  from  the  National  Enquirer. 
Several  years  ago  a  jury  awarded  her 
$1.6  million  in  compensatory  and  puni¬ 
tive  damages  but  this  amount  was  re¬ 
duced  by  an  appellate  court  to 
$800,000.  The  Enquirer  is  appealing  the 
original  verdict. 

Ms.  Burnett  made  the  gifts  to  jour¬ 
nalism  education  “because  of  her  long¬ 
standing  interest  in  responsible  journal¬ 
ism,  and  without  knowing  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  the  libel  suit,”  a  UH  news 
release  stated. 

Eight  UH  Manoa  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  received  a  total  of  $2,000  in  Carol 
Burnett  Prizes  for  the  best  student  pap¬ 
ers  on  ethical  issues  submitted  during 
the  1982-83  academic  year.  Winner  of 
the  top  prize  was  Patricia  Webb,  33,  i 
who  has  been  employed  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Relations  Office  since  graduat¬ 
ing  with  a  B.A.  in  Journalism  last  De¬ 
cember. 

Ms.  Webb’s  research  paper  was 
based  on  a  survey  among  newspaper 
ombudsmen. 

Other  prizewinners  were:  i 

Kenneth  Andrade,  a  freelance  wri-  j 
ter,  who  criticized  the  tendency  of  i 
some  news  media  to  intrude  on  the  per-  i 
sonal  grief  of  private  citizens.  | 

Stacy  Sakamoto,  now  a  legislative  I 
intern  in  the  office  of  a  state  senator  in 
Hawaii,  who  questioned  the  integrity  of 
political  endorsements  by  newspapers. 

Curtis  Lum,  sports  editor  of  West 
Hawaii  Today,  who  called  for  streng¬ 
thening  of  Hawaii’s  Sunshine  Laws. 

Stephanie  Castillo,  whose  paper 
dealt  with  the  question  of  news  sup-  | 
pression.  | 

Jann  Terada,  who  wrote  “The  Press 
As  Gatekeeper  of  Gossip.” 

Bryan  Klum,  whose  “First  Amend¬ 
ment — A  Double-Edged  Sword”  called 
for  greater  diversity  among  the  news 
media. 

With  other  income  from  the  endow¬ 


ment  UH-Manoa  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  has  sponsored  lectures  by  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  when  he  was  chairman 
of  the  National  News  Council,  and  by 
David  Shaw,  Los  Angeles  Times  media 
critic. 

The  Burnett  Fund  also  financed  re¬ 
search  projects  by  Prof.  K.  Tim  Wulf- 
meyer  dealing  with  the  Janet  Cooke 
case  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize  incident  and 
policies  and  practices  of  tv  stations.  He 


is  conducting  a  project  on  the  use  of 
anonymous  sources. 

Yellow  Pages  profits 
will  cut  phone  bills 

A  new  Florida  law  requires  tele¬ 
phone  companies  to  count  their  profits 
from  Yellow  Pages  advertising  in  set¬ 
ting  subscribers’  rates.  It  contains 
another  provision  that  amounts  to  an 
incentive  to  the  phone  companies  to 
sell  more  ad  space  in  the  directories. 
This  was  added  at  the  companies’  re¬ 
quest  to  safeguard  the  Yellow  Pages 
from  loss  of  business  to  cable  and  other 
competitors. 
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GO  THE 
MSTAPICE. 


Developing  flexible  software  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  requires  painstaking 
attention  to  detail,  total  familiarity  with 
^  newspaper  needs  and  a  sixth  sense  to 
assure  the  flexibility  the  future  will 
^  surely  demand. 

Our  systems  set  the  pace  for  the  industry,  and  our  after-the- 
sale  service,  support  and  enhancements  keep  them  up  and 
running  smoothly.  That's  why  CJ/nCWSPLUS,  a  concise, 
easy-to-use  package  of  systems,  has  been  purchased  by  50 
newspapers  nationwide. 

Why  not  see  How  They  Run? 


CJ/CIRCULATIOn 

CJ/ADVERTISIMQ 

CJ/PAYROLL 


CJ/ADVAHCED  QEPIERAL 
LEDGER 

CJ/ACCOUHTS  PAYABLE 
CJ/PERSOnMEL 


COLLIER 


JACKSON,  INC. 

We  bring  software  to  life. 


2 1 04  A  W.  25th  Street  5406  Hoover  Blvd.  44  Washington  St. 
Lawrence,  RS  66044  Tampa,  FL  33614  Toms  River,  hJ  08753 
(913)749-0923  (813)885-6621  (201)240-2506 
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PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 


Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 


Library  system  offered  Synectics  '83 

for  under  $200,000 


The  availability  of  a  complete  elec¬ 
tronic  library  system  for  newspapers 
for  less  than  $200,000  was  announced 
by  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  dur¬ 
ing  the  ANPA/RI  conference  in  Las 
Vegas  this  week.  The  system  includes 
Digital’s  VAX-11/730  computer  hard¬ 
ware  and  Battelle  Software  Product 
Center’s  Basis/Library  software. 

The  combination  of  VAX  hardware 
and  the  Basis/Library  system  enables  a 
newspaper  to  place  its  entire  library  of 
stories  and  historical  references  online 
for  interactive  update  and  rapid  retriev¬ 
al.  The  VAX-Basis  system  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  Digital’s  EMS-1 1  and  TMS-1 1 
editing  and  production  management 
systems  and  can  be  connected  to  them 
be  DECNET  Network  Links.  This  en¬ 
ables  editors  and  reporters  using  video 


terminals  to  search  the  library  database 
and  retrieve  stories  or  pertinent  refer¬ 
ence  material  for  immediate  display. 

The  DECNET  connection  also 
allows  the  TMS  library  software  pack¬ 
age,  an  option  to  the  TMS-1 1  system, 
automatically  to  accumulate  new  stor¬ 
ies  from  the  production  system  and 
send  them  to  the  BASIS/Library  sys¬ 
tem  for  interactive  filing  and  indexing 
by  librarians. 

The  computerized  library  system  for 
under  $200,000  includes  a  VAX-1 1/730 
computer,  two  RA60  disk  drives  with 
total  storage  of  410  megabytes,  four 
VTlOl  video  terminals,  BASIS/Lib¬ 
rary  software,  training  and  installation. 
The  complete  library  system  will  be 
available  for  delivery  beginning  this 
summer. 


AP  discrimination  suit  settied 


Seven  former  women  employees  of 
the  Associated  Press,  the  Wire  Service 
Guild,  and  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  have  reached 
a  settlement  in  a  10-year-old  discri¬ 
mination  suit  against  the  AP  that  calls 
for  $2  million  in  relief  and  an  extensive 
five-year  affirmative  action  program  to 
hire  women  and  blacks. 

In  a  separate  settlement,  EEOC  and 
AP  reached  agreement  on  a  consent  de¬ 
cree  establishing  a  similar  affirmative 
action  program  for  Hispanics. 

About  $1.5  million  of  the  monetary 
settlement  will  go  to  AP  employees  and 
the  rest  will  cover  legal  expenses.  AP 
did  not  have  to  admit  any  liability  in 
settling  the  cases. 

Women  who  have  worked  for  AP  be¬ 
tween  November  29, 1972  and  June  30, 
1983  will  share  nearly  $1  million  in  back 
pay.  The  settlement  works  out  to  about 
$500  to  $600  per  women  per  year  of 
service.  The  women  directly  involved 
in  the  case  will  share  $83,120. 

The  settlement  sets  a  yearly  hiring 
goal  of  37%  for  women  and  5%  for 
blacks  over  the  next  five  years.  The 
settlement  covering  Hispanics  fixes  a 
5%  yearly  hiring  goal  for  five  years. 

The  affirmative  action  program  for 
women  sets  goals  for  promotions  rang¬ 
ing  from  30%  to  37%,  depending  on  the 
job.  Women  who  receive  promotions 
get  a  $1 ,250  bonus.  The  settlement  sets 
aside  $50,000  to  train  women  for  prom¬ 
otion  opportunities. 

Blacks  who  worked  for  AP  between 
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1972  and  1983  will  share  $100,000  in 
back  pay.  Another  $500,000  is  ear¬ 
marked  for  a  program  to  bring  blacks 
into  the  AP. 

The  five-year  affirmative  action 
programs  for  blacks  and  Hispanics  re¬ 
quires  AP  to  set  up  summer  intern  prog¬ 
rams,  6  for  black  college  students  and  6 
for  Hispanic  students,  beginning  in 
1984  with  the  goal  of  offering  them  jobs 
when  they  graduate.  The  decree  stipu¬ 
lates  that  interns  who  join  AP  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $1,500  signing  bonus. 

AP  must  work  with  black  and  Hispa¬ 
nic  college  professors  on  sabbatical  to 
teach  them  about  the  wire  service  so 
they  can  help  recruit  minorities  when 
they  return  to  campus.  AP  must  engage 
in  a  minorities  recruiting  program  on 
campuses. 

AP’s  news  staff  in  1973  was  about  7% 
female  and  is  now  about  22%.  In  1973, 
blacks  accounted  for  less  then  1%  of 
the  news  staff  and  now  make  up  about 
1.4%.  About  1.2%  of  AP’s  current  staff 
are  Hispanic.  AP  employs  1,500. 

Both  consent  decrees  were  filed  with 
Judge  Pierre  Leval  of  U.S.  District 
Court  in  New  York  for  approval. 

The  7  former  employees  who  filed 
the  original  action  are  Shirley  Christ¬ 
ian,  Miami  Herald,  Ginny  Pitt,  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  newspapers,  Rachelle 
Cohen,  Boston  Herald,  Peggy  Simp¬ 
son,  Hearst  Newspapers,  Frances 
Lewine,  Cable  News  Network,  Mau¬ 
reen  Connolly,  Business  Digest,  and 
Virginia  Tyson,  Los  Angeles  Times. 


(Continued  on  page  17) 

The  systems  cost  the  company  about 
$150,000,  plus  another  $130,000  worth 
of  decoding  equipment  in  television 
sets  for  in-home  use. 

“The  CJ&T  teletext  service  is  riding 
free  on  the  cabletext  project  (within  the 
video  blanking  interval)  and  newspaper 
support  staff,  but  based  on  our  experi¬ 
ences,  it  wouldn’t  be  unrealistic  to  put 
operating  expenses  for  a  basic  teletext 
business  at  $500,000  a  year  plus  cable 
channel  lease  charges.’’ 

Anderson  believes  that  teletext  holds 
much  promise. 

“As  sets  with  built-in  decoders  be¬ 
come  available  in  commercial  quanti¬ 
ties  at  prices  people  can  afford,  teletext 
can  become  an  excellent  advertising 
medium.  And  as  cable  operators  move 
to  addressable  cable  converters — not 
because  of  teletext  but  for  pay-per- 
view  programming,  teletext  should  be 
able  to  generate  subscriber  as  well  as 
advertiser  revenue.  That’s  when  a  pub¬ 
lisher  will  have  an  opening  to  take  his 
electronic  editions  to  a  full  cable  channel 
and  offer  virtually  an  entire  newspaper: 
news,  sports,  features,  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  ads  and  comics,’’  Anderson  said. 

The  CJ&T  system  is  in  the  last  of  four 
test  phases,  and  will  cease  operating 
next  month  for  evaluation. 

During  the  test,  the  newspaper  found 
that  viewers  were  most  attracted  to  loc¬ 
al  news,  weather,  sports  and  entertain¬ 
ment  guides.  The  classified  ads,  espe¬ 
cially  for  jobs  and  real  estate,  proved 
popular  among  housewives.  People 
liked  the  “quick-in,  quick-out’’  nature 
of  teletext.  And  they  wanted  more  pro¬ 
duct  advertising — price  and  compari¬ 
son — and  less  business  card  or  bill¬ 
board  type  of  ads. 

According  to  Anderson,  avid  news¬ 
paper  readers  were  less  complimentary 
of  teletext  than  others.  “They  say  there 
isn’t  anything  there  they  couldn’t  get 
more  easily  and  in  greater  detail  in  their 
paper.” 

“The  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
won’t  make  the  wave,  we’ll  ride  it,” 
Anderson  concluded,  “When  the 
broadcast  networks  and  the  tv  manu¬ 
facturers  make  that  wave,  we  want  to 
be  ready.” 

Shaun  Higgins,  director  of  electronic 
publishing  for  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Chronicle,  detailed 
his  paper’s  videotex  system — a  system 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Seminar  held 
on  upgrading 
news  libraries 

The  first  step  toward  improving  a 
newspaper  is  to  do  a  survey  on  how  the 
staff  feels  about  existing  services, 
Cynthia  Hayes,  former  chief  librarian 
of  the  Bujfalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
told  participants  in  a  seminar  on  Up¬ 
grading  the  Newspaper  Library  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio. 

The  April  30  seminar,  which  drew  31 
participants  from  throughout  Ohio  as 
well  as  from  Indiana,  Michigan,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  was  sponsored 
by  three  areas  of  the  University — the 
School  of  Journalism,  the  Management 
Center  and  the  Department  of  Library 
and  Educational  Media — as  well  as  by 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  and 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association. 

Speakers  included  Harish  Trivedi, 
chairman  of  the  newspaper  division  of 
the  SLA  and  director  of  libraries  for 
Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Grace  Parch,  chairman  of  the  di¬ 
vision’s  education  committee  and  for¬ 
mer  library  director  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Mary  Reddington,  head 
librarian  for  the  Toledo  Blade;  Cather¬ 


ine  Tierney,  chief  libraiian  for  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal;  David  Larze- 
lere,  chief  librarian  for  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  and  Alice  Pepper,  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Topics  ranged  from  handling  clip¬ 
pings  and  photographs  to  reference 
sources  to  automation  in  the  storage, 
retrieval  and  possible  marketing  of 
newspaper  data. 

Ms.  Hayes  pointed  out  that  while  a 
survey  of  the  users  of  a  library  might 
not  produce  surprises,  it  certainly  can 
produce  data  that  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
monstrate  library  usage  and  needs  for  a 
publisher. 

She  said  every  librarian  should  set 
goals  for  the  operation,  including  plan¬ 
ning  for  at  least  five  years  ahead,  and 
should  make  periodic  reports  to  the 
publisher  even  if  he  or  she  doesn’t  ask 
for  them. 

Trivedi  and  Dr.  Emil  Dansker, 
associate  professor  of  journalism  at 
Bowling  Green,  who  was  luncheon 
speaker,  spoke  of  the  possibilities  in¬ 
volved  in  recognizing  and  added-value 
aspect  of  newspaper  library  data  bases 
in  that  such  data  might  be  marketed  to 
users  willing  to  pay  for  what  otherwise 
might  simply  be  stored  away  for  re¬ 
trieval  only  by  in-house  users. 

The  result,  they  said,  might  be  a  grea¬ 
ter  willingness  on  the  part  of  publishers 
to  invest  in  improving  newspaper  lib- 
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raries  when  such  an  investment  might 
offer  a  chance  to  profit  by  bringing  in 
revenue  from  outside  and  formerly  un¬ 
tapped  users. 

The  seminar  was  one  of  several  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  SLA’s  newspaper  division 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  seek 
to  improve  existing  libraries  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  setting  up  of  new  facilities 
at  newspapers  where  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  organize  such  sys¬ 
tems. 

Dansker’ s  talk  included  a  tribute  to 
the  late  Agnes  Henebry,  who  died  in  re¬ 
tirement  last  summer  after  pioneering 
in  the  development  and  improvement 
of  newspaper  libraries  through  SLA 
and  her  work  at  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  &  Review,  where  Dansker  be¬ 
gan  as  a  young  reporter  in  1955. 

Plateroom  improved 
by  Egyptian  daily 

Al-Ahram  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  which  has 
a  daily  circulation  of  approximately 
one  million  copies,  has  joined  the  list  of 
Western  Total  System  users. 

Al-Ahram  has  purchased  three  Total 
Systems  line  of  equipment  including 
the  Lith-X-Pozer  III  with  the  optional 
Encoder  and  Color  Registration  and 
Westerns  38D  Lithoplaters.  In  Tan¬ 
dem,  the  Lith-X-Pozer  III  and  the 
Lithoplater  have  the  capacity  to  pro¬ 
cess  up  to  240  pages  press  ready  plates 
per  hour. 

Western  Lithoplate  is  the  nation’s 
largest  manufacturer  of  Lithographic 
plates,  chemistry  and  plate  processing 
machinery  with  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  located  in  St.  Louis  and  Spring- 
field,  Missouri;  Jacksonville,  Texas, 
and  Montreal,  Canada. 

ROP  down,  preprints 
up  at  Knight-Ridder 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  reported 
ROP  linage  was  down  in  all  three  cate¬ 
gories  and  down  at  every  one  of  its 
major  metro  newspapers. 

“This  reflected  continued  softness  in 
the  economy  as  well  as  some  shifting  by 
retailers  from  ROP  to  preprints,’’  the 
company  stated.  “Correspondingly, 
we  showed  strong  gains  in  full  and  part 
run  preprints  as  well  as  part  run  ROP.’’ 

Knight-Ridder  said  the  part  run 
growth  “reflects  the  continuing  growth 
of  our  zoned  products  such  as  Neigh¬ 
bors." 

Last  month  the  company  launched 
two  new  Neighbors  sections  in  Detroit 
where  it  publishes  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Knight-Ridder  said  the  Neighbors  sec¬ 
tions  were  a  factor  in  its  growth  in  mar¬ 
ket  share. 

“Including  Parade,  our  total  share  of 
field  in  Detroit  in  March  rose  to  44% 
from  42%  a  year  ago,’’  KRN  said. 
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More  metropolitan  publishers  worldwide  chose 
System/55  last  year  than  any  other  text  editing  system. 


And  with  good  reason:  System  Integrators' 
editorial,  classified  and  production  systems  utilize 
fault-tolerant  Tandem  NonStop’"  computers  and 
ergonomically  designed  Coyote''''  VDTs. 

Since  the  last  ANPA  Conference,  these  publishers 
have  chosen  System/55. 

Avon  Products,  Inc. — 9  Coyotes 

The  Des  Moines  Register — 134  Coyotes 

The  Detroit  News — 100  Coyotes 

Die  Welt  (Hamburg,  W.  Germany) — 68  Coyotes 

The  Herald-Palladium  (St.  Joseph,  MI) — 

3  Coyotes,  32  ET/960s 
Ma'ariv  (Tel  Aviv,  Israel) — 75  Coyotes 
News/Observer  (Raleigh,  NC) — 150  Coyotes 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner — 58  Coyotes 
The  Press  Democrat  (Santa  Rosa,  CA) — 

64  Coyotes 


Reuters  Limited  (New  York /Hong  Kong) — 

160  Coyotes 

St.  Petersburg  Times/Evening  Independent — 

90  Coyotes 

The  Sun  (Baltimore,  MD) — 80  Coyotes 
John  Fairfax  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (Sydney,  Australia) 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  The  Sun, 

The  Sun  Herald,  the  Australian  Financial 
Review,  the  National  Times — 571  Coyotes 
Time,  Inc. — 150  Coyotes 
Topeka  Capital-Journal — 55  Coyotes 
Yedioth  Ahronot  Daily  (Tel  Aviv,  Israel) — 

60  Coyotes 

Last  year,  they  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  This  year 
they  can't  believe  we  did  it.  System/55 — the  new 
champ  in  editorial /classified /production  systems. 


System  Integrators,  Inc. 

Sacramento,  CA  (916)  929-9481 


Synectics  ’83 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

that  was  started  up  for  virtually  no 
capital  outlay. 

“The  Spokesman-Review  .  .  .  fea¬ 
tures  a  rather  unusual  front  pajge  de¬ 
sign,”  Higgins  noted,  “including  an 
element  in  the  upper  left  of  the  page 
that  resembles  closely  a  screen  of 
videotex  data.  And  on  page  2  of  the 
paper,  you  will  find  a  news  briefing  and 
other  items  which  lend  themselves  to 
automatic,  computerized  pick-up  and 
channeling  to  an  electronic  news  ser¬ 
vice.” 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  for¬ 
mat  of  the  paper  was  designed,  the  pap¬ 
er’s  computer  people  were  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  software  which  could 
run  a  videotex  system.  Before  the  com¬ 
pany  made  any  decision  to  test 
videotex,  several  necessary  elements 
were  in  place. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  decision  was 
made  to  test  videotex  and  a  small  item 
was  run  in  the  newspaper  announcing 
the  experiment.  The  paper  immediately 
signed  up  about  100  homes.  Growing 
by  word  of  mouth,  the  system  now  has 
a  mailing  list  of  about  600  names.  It 
operates  over  telephone  lines,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  from  6  a.m.  until 
midnight. 


A  software  package  was  developed 
that  automatically  copied  stories  from 
the  editorial  management  program, 
placing  each  story  in  the  slot  specified 
for  its  content.  It  involved  no  additional 
newsroom  staff  time. 

“After  nine  months  of  rapid  growth, 
little  cost,  and  positive  response,  we 
decided  to  buy  the  bootstraps  so  we 
could  pull  ourselves  up  to  a  viable  com¬ 
mercial  level  of  operation.  We  began 
adding  phone  lines  and  we  improved 
our  software  so  that  we  can  now  index 
up  to  721  classifications  of  information 
and  more  than  1.5  million  words.  We 
have  also  hired  a  news  editor  who  de¬ 
votes  his  full  time  to  the  system  and  we 
have  begun  paying  our  share  of  the  cost 
for  our  use  of  newsroom  computers  and 
other  basic  services,”  Higgins  re¬ 
ported. 

The  service  will  begin  charging  sub¬ 
scribers  $19.95  per  month  on  August  1. 
Information  wll  be  provided  by  the  AP, 
the  newspapers  and  five  farm  maga¬ 
zines  published  by  Cowles  Publishing 
Company,  the  parent  firm.  Other  in¬ 
formation  is  obtained  from  universi¬ 
ties,  businesses,  institutions  and  com¬ 
mercial  information  providers. 

In  the  near  future,  the  newspapers 
will  begin  experimenting  with  trans¬ 
actional  services,  and  is  currently  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  bank,  a  department  store,  com¬ 
puter  outlets  and  even  a  pizza  parlor. 

According  to  Higgins,  the  system 
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8555  Sixteenth  Street  •  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  209t0  •  (301)  587-3700 
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will  generate  a  “tiny  profit  this  year.” 
But  he  doesn’t  feel  it  can  survive  com¬ 
mercially  in  its  present  form. 

“But  we  feel  our  short-term  experi¬ 
ment  will  now  provide  continuing  re¬ 
venues  to  fuel  our  long-term  efforts  in 
electronic  publishing,”  he  said. 


Reports  on  flexo 


If  attendance  at  a  session  on  press 
conversions  at  the  ANPA/RI  confer¬ 
ence  is  a  reliable  indicator  of  interest  in 
anilox  inking  systems,  then  interested 
the  newspaper  business  is. 

The  symposium  featured  presenta¬ 
tions  from  Jerry  S.  DeHimer,  director 
of  production  for  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal;  Paul  J.  Koessler,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Greater  Buffalo  Press, 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  John  R.  Rodney, 
production  director  of  Easton  (Pa.) 
Publishing  Co.;  and  George  E.  Botsko, 
production  director  of  Burlington 
County  Times,  Willingboro,  N.J. 

DeHimer,  who  has  pioneered  the  use 
of  the  flexographic  printing  method  at 
the  Providence  Journal  Company, 
started  the  session,  declaring:  “When  I 
was  considering  alternatives  to  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  Journals  aging  Wood  letter- 
press,  I  was  sure  of  just  one  thing — I 
was  not  going  to  go  offset.” 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I’m  sure  of  one 
other  thing — our  future  belongs  with 
flexography.  It  has  become  a  viable  and 
valuable  alternative  to  both  letterpress 
and  offset.” 

The  Journal  Co.  has  operated  one 
double-width  Kidder-Stacy  Motterflex 
flexographic  press  unit  since  July  of 
1981.  Last  month,  Kidder-Stacy  re¬ 
placed  that  unit  with  an  updated  ver¬ 
sion  similar  to  the  unit  the  company 
displayed  on  the  floor  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Windmoeller  and  Hoelscher  Com¬ 
pany  installed  its  flexo  newspaper 
press  unit,  the  Journalflex,  designed 
and  manufactured  in  West  Germany  in 
conjunction  with  Koenig  &  Bauer.  A 
Journalflex  unit  was  also  displayed  on 
the  floor  of  the  ANPA  show. 

“They  have  been  running  on  a  daily 
basis,  and  running  well,”  said  DeHim¬ 
er,  who  provided  specs  to  both  com¬ 
panies.  “Each  unit  has  its  good  and  bad 
points,  but,  at  this  time,  1  would  say 
that  both  are  exceptionally  good  pieces 
of  equipment.  We  have  a  real  ‘horse 
race’  on  our  hands  to  determine  which 
is  better.” 

DeHimer  said  both  press  units  would 
be  run  daily  over  a  three  month  test 
period. 

“There  are  usually  some  quirks  that 
show  up  during  production  run  testing 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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that  are  not  evident  at  installation  time. 
We  would  like  to  know  what  they  are,  if 
there  are  any,  before  placing  an  order,” 
DeHimer  said. 

DeHimer  reported:  ‘‘We  certainly 
can’t  say  that  100%  of  the  problems 
have  been  solved  even  though  we  are 
getting  the  quality  we  set  out  to 
achieve.  I  do  believe  the  inks  could  use 
some  more  development  work.  In  de¬ 
ference  to  the  ink  manufacturers, 
however,  the  plates,  blankets,  doctor 
blade,  and  anilox  all  affect  the  printed 
results.  In  other  words,  the  problems 
encountered  in  printability  need  a  total 
system  approach,  not  necessarily  just 
inks;  although  the  ink  is  usually  the  cul¬ 
prit.” 

One  of  the  questions  on  production 
managers’  minds  concerning  flexo  is  its 
ability  to  run  process  color  on  the 
newsprint  substrate.  DeHimer  said 
process  color  tests  have  been  run  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  using  water- 
based  inks,  flexo  polymer  plates,  and 
with  both  offset  and  flexo  separations. 

‘‘All  of  the  tests  have  looked  very 
good,”  Dehimer  reported.  ‘‘Some  are 
better  than  others,  but  all  are  consis¬ 
tent.  It  appears  to  me  that  process  color 
done  on  a  flexo  newspaper  press  will 
rival  heat-set  offset  in  quality  in  the 
very  near  future.” 

lieHimer  was  followed  by  Koessler, 
whose  company  prints  newspaper  in¬ 
serts. 

Greater  Buffalo  Press  installed  a 
Kidder-Stacy  prototype  four-color  fle¬ 
xographic  press  last  fall,  in  a  move 
Koessler  called  ‘  ‘ a  calculated  gamble” . 

He  explained:  ‘‘I  call  it  that  because 
any  time  you  plunk  down  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  for  a  prototype  of  any¬ 
thing,  you  are  taking  a  risk.  But,  we 
were  fairly  sure  we  could  produce  pro¬ 
ducts  with  quality  close  to  cold  web 
offset  and  certainly  better  than  our  then 
existing  letterpress  quality.  And  in  fact, 
that  was  written  into  the  contract  with 
Kidder-Stacy  for  acceptance.” 

He  continued:  ‘‘As  with  any  pro¬ 
totype,  we’ve  had  our  problems.  So 
far,  our  results  have  covered  the  spec¬ 
trum  from  good,  to  medium  to  dis- 
asterous.” 

Koessler  explained  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  he’s  encountered  involve  the  use 
of  the  correct  plate,  the  proper  water- 
based  ink,  the  appropriate  anilox  roller, 
and  the  compatibility  of  all  three. 
Other  problems  occurred  with  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  under-plate  cushion, 
methods  of  drying  the  ink  and  the  com¬ 
patibility  of  the  anilox  roll  with  the  doc¬ 
tor  blade. 

Koessler  said  that  the  press  is  pro¬ 
ducing  color  comics  and  commercial 
products  24  hours  a  day,  five  days  a 
week.  Waste  percentages  are  running 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Fast  finish 


LogE’s  new  PC- 1800  Photocomp  Processor  has  a  sleek  new  look 
that  complements  your  phototyi)e9etting  equipment.  And  a  hard- 
hitting  delivery  rate  of  up  to  14  feet  a 
minute.  Because  it’s  LogE,  you  can 
depend  on  consistent  density  and 
dryness,  even  on  the  lowest  paper 
rolls.  And  because  it’s  digital  you  get 
fast,  precise  control  of  speed,  tem- 
^  4 perature  and  replenishment.  For 
phototypesetting  film  and  RC 
paper  up  to  18”  wide.  Contact 
Uk  your  LogE  dealer  or: 


LogE  PC-1800 
Photocomp  Processor 


LogEtronics  Inc. 

7001  Loisdale  Rd.  Springfield,  VA  22150  (  703)971-1400  Telex:8-9455 


Synectics  '83 
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under  3%,  a  figure  Greater  Buffalo  ex¬ 
pects  to  improve. 

“Despite  the  frustrations,”  he  said, 
“it  is  worth  our  while  to  pursue  this 
technology  because  of  its  ultimate 
potential.  I  believe  that  when  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  resolved,  we  can  produce 
high-speed  product  with  quality  as  good 
or  better  than  cold  web  offset  with  cost 
factors  close  to  letterpress.” 

Rodney  reported  on  the  conversion 
of  a  six-unit  Scott  letterpress  to  the 
ANPAPRESS  anilox  inking  system,  a 
project  completed  in  January  at  the 
48,000  circulation  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press. 

“Even  though  we  still  don’t  have  all 
of  the  answers  concerning  anilox  in¬ 
king,  and  also  knowing  that  we  have  to 
continue  to  refine  the  system  in  some 
areas,  I  can  still  definitely  say  that  we 
are  fully  satisfied  with  the  progess  we 
have  made  and  would  not  consider 
going  back  to  any  manually  controlled 
inking  process,”  said  Rodney. 

He  continued,  “the  beauty  of  anilox 
is  its  simplicity.  It's  simple  in  design 
and  concept,  it’s  economical  and  easy 
to  operate  and  it’s  effective  in  inking 
and  imaging. 

“It  is  not  a  miraculous  solution  of 
any  sort,  but  it  does  provide  true  key¬ 
less  inking,  extremely  low  newsprint 
waste,  requires  less  power  consump¬ 
tion  and  significantly  reduces  ink  mis¬ 
ting,”  Rodney  said.  The  anilox  system, 
he  said,  has  cut  newsprint  waste  to 
sightly  over  V2%,  representing  a 
$20,000  annual  savings  from  the  same 
press  with  conventional  inking.” 

Botsko  explained  the  ANPAPRESS 
designed  anilox  inking  system  he  instal¬ 
led  on  one  side  of  a  Goss  Metro  offset 
press  at  Burlington  County  Times. 

“It  works,”  he  reported,  “it  is  very 
efficient  on  newsprint  waste,  it  is  put¬ 
ting  out  good  copies  in  20  to  25  impress¬ 
ions,  even  faster  if  the  water  system  is 
in  good  shape.  1  would  conservatively 
estimate  1/3  of  regular  start-up  waste  of 
conventional  offset.” 

Harper  elected 
4A  chairman 

Paul  C.  Harper  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  Inc.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Harper  said  he  plans  to  implement  a 
program  to  improve  the  image  of  adver¬ 
tising.  He  said  a  committee  has  been 
formed  under  4A  vicechairman  John 
O’Toole,  head  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  to  carry  the  project  forward. 
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Cable  tv  deregulation 
bill  passed  by  Senate 


By  James  Earl  Roper 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  (June  13)  to 
relax  state  and  local  regulation  of  cable 
tv  systems. 

The  measure  would  allow  many 
cable  systems  to  increase  the  rates  they 
charge  their  customers  for  basic  cable 
service;  but  it  would  limit  the  fees  that 
local  authorities  could  collect  from  the 
cable  operators. 

The  Senate’s  avowed  aim  was  to  help 
cable  operators  meet  what  was  deemed 
to  be  severe  competition  from  non¬ 
cable  methods  of  distributing  video, 
such  as  broadcasting  directly  from 
satellites  to  private  homes. 

Disparate  interests — cable  oper¬ 
ators,  over-the-air  broadcasters, 
mayors,  telephone  companies,  and 
others — fought  fiercely  behind  the 
scenes  for  several  years,  but  when  the 
Senate  finally  acted,  the  end  was  quiet, 
passage  coming  on  a  vote  of  87  to  9.  The 
measure  was  hardly  changed  from  the 
time  it  came  from  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R- 
Ariz.)  and  the  full  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  chaired  by  Sen  Bob  Pack- 
wood  (R-Ore.). 

“This  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  American  consumer 
that  I  have  been  associated  with  for  a 
long  time,”  said  Goldwater,  who  saw 
the  bill  as  assuring  the  availability  of 
cable  service. 

One  provision,  which  received  no 
attention  on  the  Senate  floor,  is  that  no 
state  or  local  government  can  prohibit 
the  ownership  of  a  cable  system  by  any 
person  because  of  that  person’s  own¬ 
ership  of  any  other  media  interest. 

“The  (commerce)  committee  be¬ 
lieves  in  free  and  open  competition  in 
the  marketplace  and  in  the  elimination 
of  and  prevention  of  artificial  barriers 
to  entry  by  any  such  person,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
full  Senate  for  debate. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  the  long- 
established  bar  against  cross¬ 
ownership  of  a  newspaper  and  a  cable 
system  in  the  same  city  is  about  to  end. 
The  bill  specifies  that  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munication  Commission  retains  au¬ 
thority  to  bar  cross-ownership — and, 
so  far,  it  does.  FCC  has  asked  for  public 
comment  on  the  possibility  of  dropping 
the  bar  against  broadcast  networks’ 
owning  cable  systems,  but  FCC  hasn’t 
approached  the  issue  of  newspaper 
ownership  of  the  video  systems. 

The  bill,  which  now  goes  to  an  uncer¬ 
tain  reception  in  the  House,  would  cut 
away  numerous  regulations,  but  in 
some  cases  would  phase  the  changes  in 


to  ease  the  shock. 

Among  the  provisions: 

—  Rates  that  cable  systems  charge 
for  basic  service  may  not  be  regulated 
when  the  system  operates  within  the 
so-called  B  contour,  providing  signals 
from  four  tv  stations,  including  one 
from  each  major  network.  Current 
franchises  which  provide  for  rate  reg¬ 
ulation  despite  the  transmission  of  four 
signals  are  grandfathered  for  five  years 
or  one-half  the  remainder  of  the  franch¬ 
ise,  whichever  is  longer. 

—  When  rates  for  basic  service  in 
other  systems  are  regulated,  the  oper¬ 
ator  may  increase  such  rates  five  per¬ 
cent  a  year  or  a  percentage  matching 
the  increase  in  the  regional  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  index,  whichever  is  higher. 

—  State  or  local  authorities  will  be 
required  to  renew  or  extend  franchises 
unless  the  operator  has  failed  to  comply 
with  terms  of  the  franchise,  or  for  some 
other  specific  reason. 

—  No  federal,  state  or  local  agency 
will  have  authority  to  regulate  a  cable 
system  as  a  common  carrier  or  utility. 

—  Athough  municipal  officials  are 
generally  prohibited  from  deciding 
what  programs  are  provided  by  cable 
systems,  the  bill  does  not  prohibit  fran¬ 
chising  authorities  and  cable  operators 
from  specifying  that  cable  will  carry 
programs  that  are  obscene  or  otherwise 
not  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

Group  objects 
to  Playboy  award 

A  group  calling  itself.  Women 
Against  Pornography,  are  planning  to 
demonstrate  against  Playboy  on  June 
20  at  the  magazine’s  Fourth  Annual 
Hugh  M.  Hefner  First  Admendment 
Award  Ceremony  to  be  held  at  the 
Helmsely  Palace  hotel  in  New  York. 

A  yellow  and  black  handbill  was 
being  passed  out  on  the  corner  of  Park 
Ave.  and  52nd  St.  this  week  that  read: 
“Don’t  Let  Hefner  Hide  His  Women — 
Hate  Behind  the  First  Amendment.” 

The  group  claims  the  “ceremony  is  a 
cover-up  of  Playboy’s  promotion  of 
rape,  sexualizing  of  little  girls,  ridicule 
of  older  women,  and  exploitation  of  les¬ 
bianism.” 

This  year’s  winner  of  the  award  is  the 
late  Osmond  K.  Fraenkel,  a  lawyer, 
who  argued  the  first  Scottsboro  case, 
and  took  part  in  trial  preparation  as  welP 
as  arguments  for  the  second  Scottsboro 
case.  Fraenkel  helped  overturn  the 
conviction  of  seven  young  blacks  who 
were  accused  of  rape  and  then  sent¬ 
enced  to  death. 
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Oregon  newspapers 
rated  like  Nielsen 


The  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  unveiled  a  pioneer  re¬ 
search  study  that  provides  number  rat¬ 
ings  like  tv’s  Nielsen  and  radio’s  Arbit- 
ron  scores. 

The  study,  called  ONPA’s  “News¬ 
paper  Rating  Report’’  was  introduced 
at  a  reception  at  the  Western  Forestry 
Center  before  a  group  of  130  persons. 
Executive  director  David  L.  Bennett 
called  the  study  “the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.’’ 

“No  group  or  state  association  has 
taken  on  a  project  of  this  magnitude  or 
importance,”  Bennett  said.  “It  places 
Oregon  newspapers  right  smack  in  the 
middle  of  the  competitive  fray  for 
advertising  dollars,  and  we  are  certain 
this  new  data  clearly  demonstrated  that 
newspapers  are  cost-effective  buys 
against  the  other  media.” 

The  purpose  behind  this  research 
project  was  to  obtain  quantifiable  data 
which  would  enable  Oregon  Newspap¬ 
er  Advertising  Corporation  to  become 
a  more  active  marketing  organization 
for  newspapers.  Bob  Taber,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  Oregon  and  a 
veteran  of  the  advertising  agency 
business  was  hired  as  a  consultant  to 
ONAC  early  in  1982.  Taber  inter¬ 
viewed  media  directors,  agency  prin¬ 
cipals  and  newspaper  publishers  to 
learn  which  kind  of  data  was  needed, 
and  he  has  directed  the  development  of 
the  research  project  to  its  campaign. 

The  ONPA  study  will  provide  de¬ 
mographic  reach  and  composition  of 
newspaper  readers  for  each  county, 
metro  area  and  ADI  for  every  daily  and 
nondaily  newspaper  in  the  state  as  well 
as  unduplicated  reach  for  any  given 
combination  of  newspapers. 

“Now  the  media  buyer  can  deliver 
even  coverage  in  all  markets,”  Taber 
said.  “Meeting  a  minimum  undupli¬ 
cated  reach  level  with  newspapers  will 
be  no  more  difficult  than  buying  to  the 
right  depth  in  radio.” 

Mar%Stat  Market  Research  & 
Analysis,  Inc.,  an  independent  re¬ 
search  organization,  conducted  the  re¬ 
search  project. 

A  total  of  9,500  telephone  interviews 
were  conducted  with  respondents  re¬ 
siding  in  every  county  in  Oregon,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  ensure  that 
the  proper  proportions  of  each  demog¬ 
raphic  were  contacted.  A  system  of 
controls  was  built  into  each  phase  of 
the  survey  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
error. 

“Portland  ad  agencies  have  re¬ 
sponded  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
study,”  according  to  Gayle  Johnson, 


ONAC  manager.  “In  addition,  agen¬ 
cies  are  telling  us  that  they  wish  this 
kind  of  data  existed  for  California  and 
Washington.” 

Copies  of  the  Newspaper  Rating  Re¬ 
port  are  $150.00  and  are  available  from: 
ONPA,  2130  S.W.  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite 
2,  Portland,  OR  97201.  Specific  in¬ 
formation  and  analysis  of  the  report  is 
also  available  from  ONAC. 


Ad  sales  offices 
opened  by  Monitor 

Christian  Science  Monitor  has  ex¬ 
panded  or  opened  new  sales  offices  in 
regions  served  by  all  four  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  daily  North  American  editions 
and  its  weekly  international  edition. 

On  May  1 ,  regional  offices  began  op¬ 
erations  in  Chicago  and  in  San  Fran- 
ciso.  On  the  same  date,  the  New  York 
sales  force  moved  to  a  larger  suite. 

New  sales  representatives  are  being 
added  to  all  offices,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  David  E.  Morse  said. 


THE  ECONOMICAL  WAY 
TO  DO  IT  ALL. 


OFF  LINE  QUARTER  FOLDING— LABELING— OR 
BOTH  ...  DO  IT  ALL  AND  DO  IT  FAST  WITH  THE 
INNOVATIVE  PS140  LABELING  SYSTEM  FROM 
MAILING  MACHINE  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  MINDED  MAIL  ROOM 
THE  PS140  APPLIES  PRESSURE  SENSITIVE  LABELS  AND  QUARTER 
FOLDS  AT  REVOLUTIONARY  SPEEDS.  FEEDS  A  WIDE 
VARIETY  OF  PRODUCTS  FROM  HEAVY  NEWSPAPERS  OR  MAGAZINES 
TO  #10  ENVELOPES.  PRESSURE  SENSITIVE  LABELS 
CAN  BE  GENERATED  ON  ANY  COMPUTER  AND  APPLIED  ANYWHERE 
ON  PRODUCT.  WITH  THE  LABELER  TURNED  OFF  THE 
SYSTEMS  CONVERTS  FOR  OFF  LINE  QUARTER  FOLDING  AT  SPEEDS 
REACHING  20,000  PIECES  PER  HOUR;  OR  REMOVE  THE 
QUARTER  FOLDER  AND  SIMPLY  LABEL  (speeds  vary  depending 
on  size  and  weight  of  material). 


WRITE  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  TO:  MAILING  MACHINE  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

6455 ATLANTIC  BLVD.,  NORCROSS,GA30071 
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First  Colorado  trial 


covered  with 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  first  trial  in  Colorado  to  allow 
cameras  in  the  courtroom  ended  this 
past  week  in  Boulder. 

Boulder  Daily  Camera’s  efforts  led 
to  the  print  media’s  opportunity  to  use 
photographs  of  the  murder  trial  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  suspect  Robert  A. 
Wieghard. 

Barrie  M.  Hartman,  executive  editor 
of  the  Camera,  said:  “Cameras  in  the 
courtroom  are  fine  if  done  on  a  reason¬ 
able  basis.  We  need  some  refinements 
in  this  system  before  I'll  be  satisfied.” 

When  asked  what  he  meant  by  re¬ 
finements,  Hartman  said  it  would  be 
advantageous  for  the  newspapers  if 
they  could  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
court,  but  have  a  situation  “which 
would  not  require  photographers  to 
stay  with  the  case  from  start  to  finish .  ’ ’ 

The  judge  in  this  case  has  a  point, 
said  Hartman.  ”He  has  to  have  de¬ 
corum  in  his  courtroom.  He  has  a  point 
when  he  says  that  jurors  will  think  one 
part  of  the  trial  is  more  important  when 
the  news  media  photographers  are 
there. 

“I  think  the  judge  tried  hard  to  be  fair 
to  all  sides,”  said  Hartman. 

A  March  31  ruling  by  the  Colorado 
Supreme  Court  would  allow  cameras 
into  the  state’s  courtrooms  beginning 
June  1  as  part  of  a  two-year  experi¬ 
ment.  Presiding  judges  have  the  final 
authority  to  decide  whether  they  will 
allow  cameras. 

Boulder  District  Judge  Murray  Rich- 
tel,  who  presided  over  the  Wieghard 
trial,  allowed  one  television  camera 
and  one  newspaper  or  still  camera  to 
photograph  the  trial  each  of  the  five 
days  it  was  in  process,  from  June  6  to 
10. 

On  May  19,  Richtel  set  guidelines 
that  he  said  must  be  met. 

He  said  the  newspaper  camera  and 
the  television  camera  in  the  courtroom 
must  be  manned  during  the  entire  trial 
to  avoid  the  chance  the  jury  would 
assume  parts  of  the  trial  unimportant 
because  the  photographer  was  gone. 
Additonal  lighting  for  tv  cameras  would 
not  be  permitted,  he  said.  A  schedule 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  him  de¬ 
tailing  when  each  station  would  air  the 
film.  The  newspaper  photographer 
could  not  use  additional  lighting  and 
could  only  use  one  make  of  camera. 
Under  the  guidelines,  photographers 
had  to  stand  in  one  spot  in  the  rear  of 
the  courtroom.  When  taking  shots  of 
the  defendant,  the  judge  said  the  pic¬ 
ture  had  to  include  his  lawyer. 

On  May  25,  Richtel  held  a  hearing  at 
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which  the  news  media  demonstrated 
how  they  would  use  their  equipment 
and  where  they  would  place  their 
cameras.  At  the  demonstration  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  clicking  sound  of  the  still 
camera  and  said  he  would  set  more 
limits  unless  a  quieter  camera  was 
found.  The  tv  camera,  also  placed  in 
the  back  of  the  courtroom  to  minimize 
discomfort  to  the  judge,  jurors  and 
attorneys,  made  virtually  no  noise. 

The  effort  to  open  Colorado  courts 
up  to  expanded  coverage  began  in 
January  when  the  press-bar  committee 
of  the  Colorado  Bar  Association 
approached  the  Supreme  Court  with 
the  idea. 

KOA-tv  (Denver’s  Channel  4,  own¬ 
ed  by  General  Electric)  paved  the  way 
in  Colorado  for  tv  cameras,  in  the 
efforts  made  by  KOA-tv  news  opera¬ 
tions  director  Ken  Highberger. 

The  four  Denver  stations  formed  a 
pool  to  share  the  responsibilities  of 
covering  trials  as  they  come  up.  Bob 
Burke,  KOA  photographer,  Boulder 
Valley  Bureau  of  the  NBC  affiliate,  did 
all  of  the  tv  filming  of  this  first  trial 
allowed  under  the  new  ruling. 

“It  has  made  it  a  lot  easier  and  more 
interesting  to  cover  the  trial.  We  don’t 
have  to  use  drawings  and  sketches  on 
the  screen.  We  can  show  the  testimo¬ 
nies  as  they  actually  are,  and  we  can 
show  them  crying  and  how  the  family 
members  react  to  testimony.  Our  view¬ 
ers  are  not  actually  just  hearing  about  the 
case;  they’re  seeing  it  as  it  happens,” 
said  Burke. 

Burke  was  the  pool  photographer  for 
the  broadcast  media  throughout  the 
proceedings,  while  Vem  Walker,  of  the 
Boulder  Daily  Camera,  supervised  the 
newspaper’s  camera. 

Hartman’s  letter  to  the  judge  asked 
for  permission  to  photograph  the  trial 
of  Wieghard,  27,  accused  of  shooting  to 
death  headwaiter  Henry  Calahan,  24, 
during  a  robbery  at  a  tavern  June  23, 
1982. 

The  judge  then  asked  that  the  Daily 
Camera’s  attorney  handle  the  matter. 
The  Camera’s  attorney,  Thomas  Kel¬ 
ley,  of  Cooper  &  Kelley,  a  Denver  law 
firm,  is  the  same  attorney  who  handled 
the  recent  case  involving  the  Phil  Dona¬ 
hue  Show  in  the  father’s  alleged  kidnap 
of  his  son. 

Kelley  has  requested  newspaper 
camera  coverage  in  the  upcoming  (Col¬ 
orado  trials  of  Elizabeth  Manning  and 
Danny  Arevalo,  21,  charged  with  first 
degree  murder  and  felony  child  abuse 
in  the  death  of  Manning’s  son. 

Motions  begin  in  the  case  in  Boulder 
on  June  13,  and  media  sources  say  the 


trials  may  likely  be  moved  out  of  Boul¬ 
der  because  of  the  pre-trial  publicity. 

Hartman,  Sue  Deans,  city  editor, 
and  Jerry  Cleveland,  Daily  Camera 
photo  editor,  initially  contacted  Judge 
Richtel  in  the  Wieghard  case.  After  the 
demonstration,  Vem  Waker  took  over 
from  Cleveland. 

The  Nikon  FE  with  a  180  millimeter, 
F2.8  lens  used  during  the  trial,  was 
owned  by  the  Daily  Camera.  It  was  en¬ 
closed  in  a  “blimp” ,  a  sound-proof  box 
belonging  to  the  Associated  Press  that 
was  used  for  the  Bundy  trial  in  Florida. 
His  trial  was  the  first  to  allow  cameras 
in  the  courtroom. 

“The  jury  members  paid  almost  no 
attention  to  us,”  said  Walker. 

Class  action  suit 
filed  against  Coie 

A  $3.4  million  class  action  on  behalf 
of  44  former  editorial,  advertising, 
business  and  circulation  employees  has 
been  filed  in  Cuyahoga  County  (Ohio) 
Common  Pleas  Court  against  the 
Cleveland  Press  Publishing  Co.  and 
publisher  Joseph  Cole. 

The  employees,  all  former  union 
members  who  were  promoted  to  ex¬ 
empt  positions,  contend  they  are  owed 
nearly  $1  million  in  severance  and 
vacation  pay.  The  Press  folded  June  17, 
1982, 20  months  after  Cole  purchased  it 
from  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  employees 
say  that  when  they  were  promoted, 
Scripps  “informed  each  and  every  one 
of  them  that  in  addition  to  salary  and 
other  fringe  benefits,  each  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  termination  or  sever¬ 
ance  pay  equal  to  such  amounts  pay¬ 
able  to  employees  convered  by  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agreement.” 

This  obligation  was  assumed  by 
Cole,  but  he  has  refused  to  make  such 
payments  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  suit 
charges. 

Also  named  a  defendant  is  Lakeside 
Associates,  a  partnership  formed  by 
Cole,  which  owns  the  Press  building. 
The  suit  contends  Cole  transferred  the 
real  estate  and  other  assets  of  the  Press 
to  Lakeside  “without  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  and  for  the  purpose  of,  and 
with  an  actual  intent  to  hinder,  delay 
and  defraud  existing  creditors  of  the 
Press  Co.” 

Frank  Isaac,  lawyer  for  the  plaintiffs, 
says  that  the  employees  are  entitled  to 
certain  benefits,  but  that  “the  order  to 
give  them  was  countermanded.” 

The  employees  are  asking  that  Lake¬ 
side  assets  be  sold  to  satisfy  their 
claims.  They  are  seeking  $942,000  in 
compensatory  damages  and  $2.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  punitive  damages. 

Neither  Cole  nor  his  attorneys  could 
be  reached  for  comment. 
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Cox  starts  second  Texas  cable  channel 


Cox  Enterprises’  Longview  Morning 
Journal  and  News,  are  programming 
full-video  newscasts  each  weekday  to 
16,000  cable  television  subscribers 
from  a  studio  built  in  the  basement  of 
the  newspaper  building. 

The  Newspaper  Channel,  which  be¬ 
gan  operating  March  14,  became  the 
second  Cox  newspaper  operation  to 
provide  local  news,  information,  and 
advertising  via  cable.  Waco  Tribune- 
Herald  has  been  providing  alpha¬ 
numeric  text  news  and  classified  ads 
since  June  1,  1981. 

The  Longview  project  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  five-year  joint  venture  be¬ 
tween  Longview  Newspapers  and 
WEHCO,  Inc.  of  Little  Rock,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  which  operates  Longview  Cable 
Television. 

Programming  is  produced  24-hours- 
per-day,  seven-days-per-week  and 
consists  of  two  full-video  newscasts 
each  weekday,  weather,  video  ads,  and 
alpha-numeric  text  classifieds  and 
news.  In  addition.  The  Newspaper 


Channel  provides  live,  gavel-to-gavel 
coverage  of  two  Longview  City  Coun¬ 
cil  meetings  each  month. 

“Viewer  interest,  and  advertising 
purchases  are  so  much  higher  than  we 
exi^cted  that  our  job  at  this  point  is 
mainly  to  keep  our  quality  up  to  their 
expectations,”  said  Tom  Meredith, 
publisher  of  the  Longview  News¬ 
papers. 

David  C.  Scott,  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  for  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc., 
said  the  channel’s  emphasis  “will  be  on 
local  news  and  programming  presented 
in  exciting  and  innovative  ways.” 

The  Newspaper  Channel,  sporting 
full  studio,  switching,  mixing,  and  text 
generation  equipment,  began  with  paid 
advertising  from  day  one. 

“Initial  reception  from  advertisers 
has  been  excellent,”  said  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  ad  manager,  Suzanne  Thomas. 
“We  are  concentrating  on  radio,  co-op, 
and  local  broadcast  dollars  to  minimize 
crossover  within  the  newspaper.” 

Ad  rates  are  positioned  well  below 


broadcast  televison  and  just  above 
radio. 

“With  this  approach  we  can  do  what 
broadcast  television  and  radio  can  nev¬ 
er  do,  devote  100%  of  our  effort  to 
locally  oriented  programming,”  said 
Scott. 

Longview  Newspapers,  Inc.  serves 
that  64,000  plus  East  Texas  community 
with  the  Longview  Morning  Journal 
and  Longview  Daily  News. 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.  of  Atlanta  is 
negotiating  agreements  in  many  of  the 
13  Cox  newspaper  markets  around  the 
country. 

Anchor  salaries  up 

The  top  salaries  for  tv  anchorpeople 
in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago 
have  jumped  from  $150,000  to  about 
$500,000  within  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years,  TV  Guide  reports  in  the  June  18 
issue.  The  salary  estimate  came  from 
John  Bowen  of  the  broadcast¬ 
consulting  firm  McHugh  &  Hoffman, 
Fairfax,  Va. 
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Ex-Miami  News  editors 
start  weekly  newspaper 


Two  former  editors  jf  the  Miami 
News  have  teamed  up  to  publish  Miami 
Today,  a  weekly  tabloid  which  is  being 
distributed  for  free  to  businesses  and 
affluent  high-rise  residents  in  the  city’s 
Brickell  Avenue  corridor. 

Michael  Lewis,  former  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  News  is  general 
manager  and  co-publisher  of  Miami  To¬ 
day.  Gloria  Anderson,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News  from  1978  to 
November,  1981 ,  is  editor  of  the  week¬ 
ly  and  also  co-publisher.  Lewis  and 
Anderson  are  also  principal  investors 
in  Today  Enterprises  Inc.  The  balance 
of  the  financing  also  came  from  private 
investors. 

Before  she  joined  the  News,  Ander¬ 
son  held  editing  posts  at  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Charlotte  Observer,  and 
Knight-Ridder  News  Service.  Lewis 
has  been  an  editor  with  New  York  Post, 
Charlotte  Observer,  Orlando  Sentinel, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
and  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

Today’s  first  edition  appeared  on 
June  2  after  more  than  a  year  of  plan¬ 
ning.  The  paper  was  designed  by 
Robert  Lockwood,  a  graphics  spe¬ 
cialist. 

The  weekly  sells  on  newsstands  for  a 
quarter  and  subscriptions  for  people 
outside  its  target  area  cost  $30  per  year. 
Subscribers  receive  Miami  Today  via 
third  class  mail. 

The  investment  in  Today  is  “well 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  at  this 
point,’’  Lewis  told  E&P. 

He  described  Brickell  Avenue  as  a 
“combination  of  Wall  Street  and  Park 
Avenue  in  New  York.  The  north  end  is 
home  to  80  international  banking  firms 
and  the  south  end  is  luxury  condomi¬ 
niums  heavily  foreign  owned  or  owned 
by  international  type  citizens  of  the 
U.S.  This  is  an  area  that  needed  a  pub¬ 
lication,  some  kind  of  unifying  ele¬ 
ment.” 

Lewis  said  Miami  Today’s  “key” 
editorial  interests  are  real  estate  and 
development,  international  banking, 
trade  and  finance,  and  the  arts. 

Miami  Today  is  guaranteeing  7,000 
weekly  circulation  to  advertisers  and 
the  initial  press  run  was  8,000  copies. 

Lewis  said  the  advertising  for  the 
first  two  issues,  June  2  and  June  9,  was 
“just  a  hair  over  projections”  and  pre¬ 
dicted  the  papier  will  break  even  one 
year  from  now.  He  also  hopes  to  have 
15,000  circulation  by  then. 

“The  reaction  from  readers  has  been 
sort  of  overwhelming,”  he  added. 
“We’ve  been  very  fortunate.” 

Lewis  noted  that  Today’s  national 
and  local  rates  are  the  same,  but  said 


that  so  far  the  weekly  has  not  generated 
any  national  ads. 

On  the  local  side,  he  said  Burdine’s, 
Miami  largest  department  store,  has 
come  into  the  weekly  and  so  have  real 
estate  firms  with  both  classified  and 
display  ads.  “We  have  some  business 
ads,  but  not  as  much  as  we  expect  down 
the  road,”  he  said. 

Frederik  Rasmussen,  who  retired  in 
February  as  classified  manager  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  acted  as  a  consultant  to 
help  Today  set  up  its  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  “core  operation”  at  Today  con¬ 
sists  of  five  people  on  the  advertising 
side  and  five  other  staff  members, 
Lewis  said.  The  weekly  depends  on  ab¬ 
out  15  to  20  “highly  professional”  free¬ 
lance  contributors  for  most  of  its  arti¬ 
cles.  The  weekly  eventually  plans  to 
hire  editorial  staff  from  among  those 
freelancers. 

The  local  office  of  Reuters  News  Ser¬ 
vice  provides  Today  with  an  exclusive 
roundup  of  news  and  features  that  they 
have  moved  out  of  Miami. 

Miami  Today  does  its  own  page  com- 
fKisition  and  typesetting.  The  weekly 
uses  a  Computek  front-end  system  and 
a  Unisetter  typesetter  by  Compug- 
raphic. 

Review  Financial  Printers,  a  local 
firm,  handles  the  offset  printing. 

Though  color  is  available  to  Miami 
Today,  Lewis  said  the  weekly  prefers 
to  print  black  and  white  on  high  quality 
stock  and  models  itself  in  appearance 
after  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Inter¬ 
national  Herald-Tribune. 

Though  USA  Today  has  been  pub- 
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lishing  in  Miami  for  several  months, 
Lewis  said  he  does  not  anticipate  any 
conflict  over  the  use  of  the  Today 
name.  “We  had  the  name  of  Today  reg¬ 
istered  before  they  started  publica¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Lewis  believes  Miami  Today,  by 
“filling  a  void,”  will  be  able  to  hold  its 
own  in  a  market  served  by  two  dailies, 
including  Miami  Herald,  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers’  flagship. 

“I  don’t  think  any  big  daily  like  the 
Herald  can  target  as  finely  as  we  can,” 
Lewis  said.  “They  can’t  do  everything 
in  detail.  They  have  to  serve  every¬ 
body.” 

The  weekly  intends  to  “accentuate 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Times  Mirror  pians 
big  Oiympics  promo 


Times  Mirror  Co.  plans  to  pull  out  all 
the  stops  in  its  promotional  campaign 
geared  to  the  1984  Summer  Olympics  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  company  is  one  of  3 1  firms  spon¬ 
soring  the  games. 

Robert  F.  Erburu,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  told  stock 
analysts  in  New  York;  “We’re  going  to 
undertake  a  very  large  effort.  All  Times 
Mirror  companies  are  going  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  promotion.” 

Erburu  explained  the  company 
views  the  Olympics  as  “a  selling  oppor¬ 
tunity”  and  that  its  newspapers  will  be 
using  the  games  to  entertain  advertisers 
“the  way  they  use  the  World  Series  or 
the  Super  Bowl.” 

The  company  also  will  hold  a  mam¬ 
moth  arts  festival  which  includes  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  entire  collection  of  impress¬ 
ionist  and  modem  paintings  of  Paris’ 
Jeu  de  Paume  Museum,  an  adjunct  of 
the  Louvre. 

Erburu  said  the  Britain’s  Royal 
Opera  and  about  20  international  dance 
companies  will  also  take  part  in  the  fes¬ 
tival. 

Los  Angeles  Times  also  plans  to 
bring  out  a  special  32-page  section  both 
before  and  during  the  Olympics  as  part 
of  its  coverage  of  the  games,  Erburu 
said. 

Times  Mirror’s  plant  expansion 
program  for  the  Times  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  summer  of  1984,  and 
Erburu  said  the  newspaper  will  take  full 
advantage  of  the  color  capability  which 
will  be  available  to  it. 

The  Times  recently  ran  color  in  its 
food  pages  for  the  first  time,  Erburu 
said,  and  added  that  the  paper  has  been 
running  color  on  the  front  of  its  Calen¬ 
dar  section  for  some  time. 

Erburu  also  told  the  analysts  that  he 
expects  the  competition  between 
Times  Mirror’s  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  A.H.  Belo’s  Dallas  Morning  News 
to  be  long-term  battle  with  both  papers 
“doing  well.” 

Erburu  said  the  key  to  the  Denver 
Post's  competitive  position  versus 
Scripps-Howard’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News  was  the  Times  Mirror  paper’s 
switch  from  evening  to  morning  pub¬ 
lication,  but  he  predicted  “lively  com¬ 
petition”  in  Denver  “for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future.” 

Times  Mirror’s  cable  operations  will 
continue  “rapid  growth  and  expansion 
in  1983,”  Erburu  said,  but  after  this 
year  the  emphasis  will  switch  to  “con¬ 
solidation  and  improvement.”  He  said 
further  cable  expansion  is  “unlikely” 
until  the  consolidation  is  completed. 


Erburu  said  the  company  “expects” 
cable  to  be  a  strong  contributor  to  its 
earnings  “in  the  years  ahead,”  but  he 
noted  that  Times  Mirror  has  run  into 
difficulties  with  some  of  its  cable 
franchises  which  are  joint  ventures. 

He  said  the  system  in  Las  Vegas  was 
delayed  by  normal  start-up  problems 
while  in  Phoenix  its  50%-owned  system 
is  experiencing  significant  losses  and 
has  not  been  able  to  make  scheduled 
interest  payments  to  its  lenders  in  April 
and  May.  Erburu  said  Times  Mirror  has 
taken  over  construction  of  the  Phoenix 
system  itself  and  is  currently  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  banks  to  resolve  the  finan¬ 
cial  problems. 

Times  Mirror’s  cable  partner  in 
Phoenix  is  Bruce  Merrill,  chairman  of 
American  Cable  Television. 

Times  Mirror  established  a  micro- 
wave  communications  subsidiary  in 
Austin,  Texas.  The  system  was  origi¬ 
nally  used  for  transmitting  cable  video 
signals  but  Times  Mirror  is  developing 
the  system  into  a  data  communications 
network  which  can  serve  customers 
from  Pittsburgh  to  El  Paso  to  Michigan. 

“Microwave  is  becoming  an  increas¬ 
ing  business  for  us,”  Erburu  said. 
“We’re  looking  at  how  far  we  want  to 
go  with  that.” 

Erburu  told  the  analysts  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  has  no  plans  to  divest  its  newsprint 
and  forest  products  division  as  Time 
Inc.  has  done  with  its  forest  products 
division. 

“We  want  to  maintain  vertical  in¬ 
tegration  from  the  standpoint  of  supply 
and  the  kind  of  profitability  it  can  pre¬ 
sent,”  he  said. 

He  said  purchasers  “are  exerting  a 
lot  of  pressure”  to  keep  newsprint 
prices  from  rising  and  said  it  is  “unlike¬ 
ly  newsprint  prices  will  rise  before  the 
end  of  the  year.” 

Added  David  Laventhol,  publisher 
of  Newsday,  who  was  at  the  meeting: 
“The  chances  are  50/50  prices  will 
hold.  Lots  of  people  are  trying  to  make 
deals.  Some  newsprint  companies  are 
willing  to  make  deals  with  news¬ 
papers.” 

Times  Mirror  has  a  25%  interest  in 
the  275,000-acre  Tejon  Ranch  in  Kern 
County.  A  20  year  plan  has  been  work¬ 
ed  out  with  the  county  to  develop  parts 
of  the  ranch  for  housing.  Erburu  told 
the  analysts  the  first  phase  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  plans  have  recently  been 
announced. 

He  concluded  by  telling  the  analysts 
that  if  the  economic  recovery  con¬ 
tinues,  Times  Mirror  expects  record 
earnings  in  1983. 
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computers  to  produce  text  and 
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characters  and  display  sequence 
instructions.  Text  intended  for  TV 
display  may  be  edited  either  in  the 
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CASTER  11.  Advanced  word  pro¬ 
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About  awards 


“The  Genetic  Gamble”  .  .  .  Carolyn  Kortge,  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  had  a  winner  ($1,000)  in  the  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  American  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians.  Ms.  Kortge  worked  for  the  Wichita  Eagle- 
Beacon  before  joining  the  Oregon  paper  as  a  part-time 
reporter.  The  winner  of  top  prize  in  the  large  circulation 
class  was  Michael  Woods,  science  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  who  was  won  several  major  contests  for  writing  on 
health  subjects.  Second  place  winners  were  Jane  Clute, 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald',  and  Roger  Signor,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

*  if  * 

Honor  in  Retirement  .  .  .  Veteran  boatman  T.  Earl 
Heffner  Jr.,  who  retired  from  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obser¬ 
ver  after  30  years  as  boating  columnist  and  business  writer, 
received  honorable  mention  for  the  Capt.  Fred  E.  Lawton 
Boating  Safety  Award  sponsored  by  the  Raytheon  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  now  writing  for  the  Brunswick  Beacon  of 
Shalotte,  N.C.  The  Lawton  prize  of  $500  and  a  Waterford 
crystal  captain’s  decanter  went  to  David  R.  Getchell  of 
Camden,  Maine,  who  compiled  the  National  Fisherman’s 
1982  Yearbook. 

*  *  if 

Tops  Among  the  Best  .  .  .  Committees  of  judges 
selected  one  outstanding  journalistic  achievement  that 
was  published  or  broadcast  from  each  of  the  Evening 
News  Association’s  11  properties,  and  in  the  final  round 
Fred  Girard,  Detroit  News,  was  acclaimed  the  winner  of 
the  grand  prize  of  $5,000  and  the  James  E.  Scripps  Award 
for  his  nine-day  reporting  on  a  Medicaid  scandal.  His 
colleague  working  on  the  series.  Norm  Sinclair,  has  since 
become  a  reporter  for  WJBK-tv,  Detroit.  Other  finalists  in 
the  newspaper  competition  were;  Carla  Sanders,  Palm 
Springs  Desert  Sun;  Ron  Morgan,  Indio  (Calif.)  News; 
E)odie  Wagner,  Maria  LoBiondo  and  Becky  Bennett,  Mill¬ 
ville  (N.J.)  Daily;  and  the  staff  of  the  Vineland  (N.J.) 
Times- Journal. 

*  if  * 

Best  Book,  Bestseller  .  .  .  Megatrends,  a  Warner  book 
by  John  Naisbitt  that  notes  the  move  from  an  industrial- 
based  to  an  information-based  society,  received  the  $300 
Frank  Luther  Mott-Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Research  Award. 
Special  recognition  was  given  to  Dr.  William  L.  Rivers, 
Stanford  University,  for  The  Other  Government:  Power  & 
the  Washington  Media.  Three  books  received  certificates: 
The  Annenbergs:  The  Salvaging  of  a  Tainted  Dynasty,  by 
John  Cooney;  Newswatch:  How  TV  Decides  the  News,  by 
A1  Westin;  and  The  Man  Who  Was  Vogue:  Conde  Nast,  by 
Caroline  Seebohm. 

if  *  if 

Bases  Loaded  .  .  .  Sporting  News  has  published  Best 
Sports  Stories  1983,  a  288-page  compendium  of  prize¬ 
winning  material  for  $9.95  a  copy.  Winners  of  $500  whose 
stories  and  pictures  appear  in  the  book  are:  Thomas  Bos¬ 
well,  Washington  Post;  Armen  Keteyian,  San  Diego  Un¬ 
ion;  John  Underwood,  Sports  Illustrated;  Robert  Stinett, 
Oakland  Tribune;  Glen  Capers,  Tucson  Citizen;  and  Jay 
Hector  a  freelance  writer  for  Road  &  Track. 

if  if  if 

Illiteracy  Was  His  Topic  .  .  .  and  Nelson  Price,  educa¬ 
tion  writer  for  the  Indianapolis  News,  earned  a  $500  prize 
from  the  International  Reading  Association.  Newspaper 
writers  who  received  first  place  citations  were;  Vicki  Jar- 
mulowski,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Ro  Logrippo,  San 
Mateo  Times;  Edith  Starzyk,  weekly  Cleveland  Sun;  and 
Ed  Sullivan,  NEA,  (“Priscilla’s  Pop’’). 
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Youth  Flies  High  .  .  .  The  Aviation/Space  Writers 
Association  has  bestowed  its  prestigious  Earl  D.  Osborn 
Award  on  24-year-old  David  Almy  for  “best  reporting  and 
writing  on  general  aviation.”  Almy,  who  is  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  with  a  B.S.  in 
photography,  wrote  a  three-part  article — his  first — on 
corporate  aircraft  as  research  editor  of  BusinessICommer- 
cial  Aviation,  a  Ziff-Davis  publication.  Douglas  Feaver, 
Washington  Post,  won  the  James  J.  Strebig  Award  and 
Craig  Covault,  Aviation  Week,  the  Robert  S.  Ball  Award. 
Other  AWA  citations  went  to  John  Noble  Wilford,  New 
York  Times;  Lew  Townsend,  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon;  and 
Reggie  Ann  Dubin,  Business  Week.  Berl  Brechner,  Flying 
Magazine,  took  the  photography  prize. 

Ht  il/:  mi 

Grand  Prize  .  .  .  Donald  Drake’s  seven-part  series, 
“The  Forsaken,”  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  won  first 
prize  and  the  grand  prize  in  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards.  His  editor,  Ed  Guthman,  was  chairman  of 
the  awards  but  he  bowed  out  when  the  judges  considered 
the  merits  of  Drake’s  entry.  First  prize  in  photography  was 
won  by  Randy  Eli  Grothe,  Dallas  Morning  News;  and  tops 
in  cartooning  was  Don  Wright,  Miami  News.  Judges 
praised  entries  by:  Dallas  Times  Herald  (“Racism  in  the 
South”);  Gannett  News  Service  (“Oklahoma  Shame”); 
Steven  Shames,  Photojournalism/?  NPPA;  cartoons  by 
Jimmy  Johnson,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News;  Sam  Rawls, 
Atlanta  Constitution;  and  Washington  Post,  (“Rape  in  the 
County  Jail”). 

*  *  * 

Mankato  Heartbeat  ...  A  special  supplement  in  the 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  designed  to  promote  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  dangers  of  hypertension,  won  in  the  newspaper 
category  of  the  William  Harvey  Awards  sponsored  by 
Squibb.  The  producers,  who  share  $1,000,  are  Nancy 
Johnson  Hall,  David  Gilmore,  Stacey  Richardson  and 
John  Finnegan  Jr.  In  the  magazine  division,  Claudia  Wal¬ 
lis,  Time,  won  first  place.  A  second  place  award  was  given 
to  Arthur  Page,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  for  his  health 
columns.  Also  honored  for  newspaper  writing  were:  Gus¬ 
tav  Berle,  Northwest  Star,  Pikesville,  Md.;  Winifred  I. 
Cook,  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News;  and  Janet  Par¬ 
ker,  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times. 

♦  4c  * 

Nuggets  of  News  .  .  .  Staffers  of  the  North  Bay  Nugget 
had  three  winners  in  the  competition  among  29  newspaper 
members  of  the  Canadian  Press  Ontario  Wire.  Rosalie 
Little  won  with  a  story  about  a  boy  whose  skull  was  rebuilt 
after  an  accident.  Ken  Sitter  exposed  a  man  who  was 
cheating  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  country  in  a  wheelchair 
to  raise  money  for  charity,  and  W.  Lee  Eckersley  was 
cited  for  a  column  about  her  grandmother.  Other  winners 
were:  Harvey  Taylor,  Cambridge  Reporter;  Ron  Kowals- 
ky,  Simcoe Reformer;  Mary  Delaney,  Oshawa  Times;Tim 
Campbell,  Guelph  Mercury;  and  Willy  Waterton,  Owen 
Sound  Sun  Times. 

4c  4c  4c 

For  Reading  and  Writing  .  .  .  Raymond  T.  Stock,  31- 
year-old  student  in  the  University  of  Michigan’s  Center  for 
Near  Eastern  and  North  African  Studies,  won  the  Leland 
Stowe  prize  for  $1,000.  He  examined  five  books  by  the  late 
Vincent  Sheean  and  wrote  a  critical  essay,  entitled  “The 
Dust  of  an  Honest  Man.”  Now  Stock  looks  ahead  to 
becoming  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  the  Near  East. 

4c  4c  4c 

Fourth  Win  .  .  .  David  Hatter,  Calgary  Herald  won 
the  $1 ,000  newspaper  category  prize  for  the  fourth  time  in 
the  Canadian  Petroleum  Association  contest  which  is 
coordinated  by  the  Calgary  Press  Club.  Alain  Dubuc,  La 
Presse  (Montreal),  had  the  best  entry  (a  series  of  articles) 
in  French,  with  honorable  mention  in  the  commentary 
category  for  Robert  Catherwood,  Financial  Post. 
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Federal  agency 
awards  stipends 
to  24  newspeople 

Twenty-four  professional  American 
journalists  were  awarded  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Humanities  fel¬ 
lowships  to  study  at  The  University  of 
Michigan  and  Stanford  University  for 
the  1983-84  academic  year. 

Twelve  journalists  will  be  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  each  university.  They  will  pur¬ 
sue  independent  courses  of  study  and 
participate  in  special  seminars  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  humanities.  Each  will 
receive  tuition  plus  an  $18,000  stipend 
for  nine  months. 

The  12  American  fellows  at  each  of 
the  universities  will  be  joined  by  four 
foreign  journalists  whose  course  of 
study  will  be  funded  by  sources  other 
than  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

The  1983-84  year  will  be  the  1 1th  for 
the  twin  programs,  designed  to  give 
journalists  the  opportunity  to  stand 
back  from  their  work  and  acquire  new 
perspectives  on  its  humanistic  content 
through  study  of  its  historical,  cultural, 
social,  and  philosophical  dimensions. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  is  a  federal  agency,  char¬ 
tered  by  Congress  in  1965  to  support 
scholarly  research,  education  and  acti¬ 
vities  to  broaden  participation  by  the 
general  public  in  the  humanities. 

Graham  Hovey,  professor  of  com¬ 
munication,  is  director  of  the  Michigan 
program.  Stanford's  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Lyle  M.  Nelson  of 
the  Department  of  Communication  and 
Harry  N.  Press,  managing  director. 

The  Professional  Journalism  Fellows 
and  their  fields  of  study: 

The  University  of  Michigan 
Steven  C.  Brandt,  31,  agriculture  re¬ 
porter,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
America's  agrarian  heritage  and  its  im¬ 
pact  on  history,  literature  and  the  arts. 

Fred  W.  Brown,  41,  feature  writer, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  Anthropolo¬ 
gy,  natural  history,  history,  and  world 
religions. 

Kenneth  D.  Franckling,  33,  bureau 
manager.  United  Press  International, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  inter¬ 
relationship  between  20th-century 
American  politics  and  culture  and  the 
arts. 

Thomas  W.  Hundley,  33,  staff  wri¬ 
ter,  Detroit  Free  Press.  Islamic  and 
Arabic  history,  art  and  literature. 

Jo  Imlay,  33,  staff  writer,  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald.  The  impact  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  recession  on  American  social 
values  and  institutions. 

Antoinette  Martin,  32,  political/gov- 
emmental  reporter,  Hartford  Courant. 
Personality  development  and  the  im- 
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pact  of  personality  on  political  power, 
public  policy  and  society. 

Thomas  R.  Meersman,  33,  reporter/ 
producer,  Minnesota  Public  Radio,  St 
Paul,  Minn.  Diplomatic  history,  inter¬ 
national  and  regional  interdependence, 
management  of  natural  resources. 

George  H.  Rede,  30,  state  govern¬ 
ment  reporter,  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man-Journal.  American  History,  liter¬ 
ature,  sociology,  ethnic  studies. 

Thomas  C.  Rogers,  37,  reporter/fea¬ 
ture  writer,  USA  Today  and  Nashville 
Tennessean.  American  literature,  with 
emphasis  on  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  the  Vietnam  war,  and  the  varying 
American  attitudes  toward  nature. 

Murry  H.  Sill,  29,  staff  photo¬ 
grapher,  Miami  Herald  Anthropology, 
art  history,  Hispanic  American  history, 
culture  and  literature,  the  appeal  of 
Marxism-Leninism  in  the  Third  World. 

Donna  M.  Wiench,  29,  reporter/pro¬ 
ducer,  KOIN-TV,  Portland,  Ore. 
Asian  studies  and  the  “New  Age'', 
evolving  from  rapid  technological,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  change. 

Ted  L.  Williamson,  29,  assistant 
news  editor,  Arizona  Republic.  Latin 
American  history,  art  and  literature 
and  Chicano  culture  in  the  United 
States. 

Foreign  journalist  fellows  at  Michi¬ 
gan  and  their  fields  of  study: 

Carol  R.  Aloysius,  40,  reporter/fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Associated  Newspapers  of 
Ceylon,  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka.  Linguis¬ 
tics,  modern  literature,  archeology, 
American  televison. 

Miel  V.  Dekey ser,  51 ,  radio  reporter 
and  editor,  Belgian  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision.  Media  ethics  and  responsibil¬ 
ities,  journalism  history. 

Danilo-Luis  Mariano,  30,  staff  wri¬ 
ter,  Observer  Magazine,  Manila,  The 
Philippines.  Political  philosophy, 
popular  movements  and  their  impact 
on  traditional  institutions. 

Choong-gu  Nahm,  editorial  board, 
Dong-A  Ilbo  (Oriental  Daly  News), 
Seoul,  Korea.  Journalism  history  and 
ethics,  press-related  laws,  the  adversa¬ 
rial  relationship  between  press  and 
government. 

(Aloysius  and  Mariano  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Asia  Foundation  in  San 
Francisco;  Nahm  is  sponsored  by  the 
Shinyoung  Journalism  Fund  of 
Kwanhun  Press  Club,  Seoul,  Korea, 
and  Dekeyser  has  been  awarded  a  Ful- 
bright  grant.) 

Here's  the  list  of  the  1983-84  Stan¬ 
ford  Fellows,  with  intended  study 
plans: 

Jennifer  Boeth,  40,  staff  writer,  Dal¬ 
las  Times-Herald.  Issues  of  power, 
freedom  and  ethics;  the  history  of 
ideas;  philosophical  and  intellectual 
history. 

Peter  Carey,  43,  investigative  repor¬ 
ter,  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Social 
change  and  the  impact  of  technology. 


Donald  Colburn,  35,  reporter, 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald.  An  interdisci¬ 
plinary  study  of  America's  health  care 
delivery  system. 

Rasa  Gustaitis,  49,  associate  editor. 
Pacific  News  Service,  San  Francisco. 
The  ethical,  medical,  legal,  and  emo¬ 
tional  facets  of  decisions  involving  life 
and  death. 

Arthur  M.  Jester  Jr.,  31,  higher 
education  reporter,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  Leader.  International  relations. 

Margery  Lipton,  36,  field  producer, 
ABC  News,  London.  The  history  and 
practice  or  propaganda,  and  the  dyna¬ 
mics  and  influences  of  public  opinion. 

Walker  Lundy,  40,  executive  editor, 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  the  information  society,  and  the 
role  of  the  information  media  in  the 
21st  century. 

Janice  Schaffer,  33,  business  writer, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  rela¬ 
tionships  among  cultural  patterns,  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions,  and  urban  affairs. 

Mary  Tuttle,  34,  community  affairs 
producer,  KANU  radio  (public  radio), 
Lawrence,  Kans.  Social  change  in  the 
United  States  since  1920,  through  his¬ 
tory  and  literature. 

Gerald  Volgenau,  42,  science  editor, 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Historical  roots  of 
today's  national  migration  caused  by 
the  shift  from  the  industrial  revolution 
to  the  information  revolution. 

Amy  Wallach,  41,  arts  critic.  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  The  social, 
political,  and  economic  forces  that 
shape  art,  and  how  art  shapes  those 
forces. 

Richard  Zahler,  35,  special  projects 
editor,  Seattle  Times.  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  narrative  and  creative 
arts;  regional  North  American  cul¬ 
tures. 

International  fellows  at  Stanford: 

Herma  De  Prins,  42,  journalist  and 
newscaster,  Belgian  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Franzabert  Joku,  30,  editor.  The 
Times  of  Papua,  New  Guinea. 

Myong-sik  Kim,  42,  city  desk  editor, 
Korea  Times,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Mary  Lee,  34,  specialist  writer.  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review. 

Teresa  Otondo,  39,  editor.  Cultural 
Supplement,  O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Erich  Vogt,  33  producer/editor,  Ger¬ 
man  Television,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Deadline  extension 

Robert  Giles,  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Rochester  Newspapers,  said  this  week 
the  deadline  for  return  of  the  2,600 
questionnaires  dealing  with  job  stress 
that  were  sent  to  news  executives  and 
their  spouses  has  been  extended  from 
June  10  to  June  30.  The  survey  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Newsroom  Manage¬ 
ment  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors. 
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Syndicates 


By  David  Astor 


Hispanic  Link  News  Senfice  grows 


Hispanic  Link  News  Service,  which 
provides  three  columns  of  material  a 
week,  now  has  a  client  roster  of  185 
newspapers . 

The  Washington,  D.C. -based  service 
was  formed  in  1980  “to  provide  Hispa¬ 
nic  insights  and  viewpoints  which  are 
missing  in  the  establishment  press,’’ 
editor  Charlie  Ericksen  told  E&P. 
Ericksen  founded  Hispanic  Link  along 
with  his  wife  Sebastiana,  who  he  met 
and  married  35  years  ago  in  the  Zapotec 
Indian  fishing  village  of  La  Ventosa, 
Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

Newspapers  in  that  country  and 
Puerto  Rico  also  run  Hispanic  Link 
news,  as  do  several  national  Hispanic 
magazines. 

Columns — some  of  which  are  paired 
to  offer  opposing  viewpoints — discuss 
such  subjects  as  the  growth  of  Hispanic 
political  power,  immigration,  deseg¬ 
regation  of  barrio  schools,  entertainer 
Cantinflas  (Mario  Moreno),  President 
Reagan,  Central  American  turmoil, 
police  brutality,  and  the  lack  of  Hispa- 
nics  in  American  newsrooms,  among 
other  things.  “Our  Bobby  Knight  col¬ 
umn  by  Carmelo  Melendez  stirred  a 
storm  that  is  still  building  against 
Knight’s  assignment  as  U.S.  Olympic 
basketball  coach,’’  reported  Ericksen. 

Hispanic  Link  “is  a  showplace  for 
the  best  Hispanic  minds  and  writers,” 
said  Ericksen,  whose  career  has  in¬ 
cluded  stints  with  two  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  and  three  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  news  service’s  writers  range 
from  those  who  are  very  well-known — 
such  as  1982  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
winner  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  and 
San  Antonio  Mayor  Henry  Cisneros — 
to  those  who  earn  their  first  profession¬ 
al  paychecks  at  Hispanic  Link. 

“Slowly,  we’re  helping  build  a  bigger 
national  audience  for  Latino  journal¬ 
ists,”  Ericksen  told  La  Luz  magazine, 
“and  we’re  helping  some  already- 
skilled  writers  learn  another  art  form — 
opinion-column  writing. 

“The  ultimate  proof  of  our  success 
won’t  be  measured  by  what  happens  to 
Hispanic  Link.  A  better  yardstick  will 
be  what  role  we  can  play  in  influencing 
establishment  newspapers  and  syndi¬ 
cates  to  hire  their  own  Hispanic  repor¬ 
ters,  editors,  columnists  and  editorial 
writers — so  that  this  critical  viewpoint 
is  finally  built  into  the  structure  of 
American  journalism.” 

There  are  over  20  million  U.S.  resi¬ 
dents  of  Hispanic  descent,  but  reports 
have  shown  that  only  1.3%  of  those  in 
journalism  are  Latino.  “They’re  even 


more  underrepresented  than  Blacks,” 
said  Ericksen. 

Hispanic  Link  is  based  at  1420  N  St., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20005.  The 
office  also  serves  as  headquarters  for 
the  Hispanic  Journalists  Association  of 
Washington,  and  as  a  message-center 
and  headquarters  for  visiting  Hispanic 
journalists,  student  researchers,  and 
dignitaries. 

The  Good  Doctor  starts 

“The  Good  Doctor,”  a  twice-weekly 
humorous  sports  column  by  Lewis 
Grossberger,  will  be  distributed  by  Un¬ 
ited  Feature  Syndicate  beginning  June 
20. 

The  column  is  in  a  question-and- 
answer  format — and  the  queries  are  not 
necessarily  from  real  people.  One  ques¬ 
tion,  submitted  by  “Extremely  De¬ 
nse,”  reads,  “Dear  Doc:  I  heard  a  guy 
say  baseball  is  a  game  of  inches.  What’s 
he  mean?”  The  reply  was,  “Dear  Den: 
You’ve  got  it  wrong.  He  said  it’s  a  game 
of  itches.  Haven’t  you  noticed  that 
whenever  a  tv  camera  focuses  on  a 
player,  he’s  sure  to  be  scratching?” 

United  noted  that  “The  Good  Doc¬ 
tor”  satirizes  and  examines  how  sports 
have  shifted  over  the  years.  Grossber¬ 
ger  said,  “The  large  salaries  have 
turned  athletes  into  businessmen.  Plas¬ 
tic  grass,  Fiberglas  vaulting  poles, 
striking  players  and  umpires  have  all 
changed  the  complexion  of  sports.” 


Lewis  Grossberger 


Grossberger  was  a  reporter  for 
Newsday  and  the  New  York  Post,  and 
his  articles  have  appeared  in  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  the  Washington  Post,  New 


York  Times,  New  York  Daily  News, 
Village  Voice,  Rolling  Stone,  Sports 
Illustrated,  TV  Guide,  Playboy  and  In¬ 
side  Sports.  He  is  the  co-author  of  The 
Non-Runners  Book  and  the  recipient  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild’s 
Page-One  Award  for  feature  writing. 

The  Brooklyn  native,  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Syracuse,  said 
his  interests  outside  of  sports  include 
hiding  from  reality  and  imitating  ducks. 

Finance  column  begins 

A  personal  finance  column  by  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Donoghue  is  being  launched  the 
week  of  June  20  via  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  Syndicate. 


William  E.  Donoghue 


Donoghue  will  cover  such  topics  as 
how  to  use  an  IRA  as  a  down  payment 
for  a  first  home,  where  to  find  invest¬ 
ment  money,' how  to  prepare  for  an  IRS 
audit,  whether  to  buy  a  home  now  or 
wait  for  rates  to  fall  further,  and  how  to 
avoid  paying  brokers’  commissions. 

Newspapers  who  have  already 
signed  on  the  twice-weekly  column  in- 
.clude  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Boston 
Globe,  Detroit  News,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune,  Houston  Chronicle,  Denver 
Post,  San  Jose  Mercury-News  and 
Ocala  Star  Banner. 

Donoghue  is  the  author  of  such 
books  as  the  No-Load  Mutual  Fund 
Guide:  How  to  Take  Advantage  of  the 
Investment  Opportunity  of  the  ’80s  and 
William  E.  Donoghue' s  Complete 
Money  Market  Guide.  He  also  pub¬ 
lishes  three  newsletters — The  Cash 
Manager,  Donoghue’ s  Money  Fund 
Report  and  Donoghue’ s  Money  Letter, 
as  well  as  Donoghue’ s  Money  Fund 
Directory  and  Donoghue’ s  Mutual 
Funds  Almanac. 
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Off-the-wall  strip  blooms  in  popuiarity 

By  David  Astor  i  i  n  r«. 


Opus  the  penguin  in  the  middle  of  a  surreal  role  reversal. 


A  penguin  participating  in  a  hambur¬ 
ger  taste  test  requests  extra  preserva¬ 
tives.  A  redneck  in  a  bar  says  he  hopes 
for  an  end  to  the  arms  race  so  social 
programs  can  be  funded,  only  to  be  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  “pinko  punk”  by  a  hip¬ 
pie.  A  space-walking  man  pops  open  a 
can  of  beer,  which  sends  him  hurtling 
back  to  earth. 

These  are  just  three  of  the  off-the- 
wall  scenes  that  have  appeared  this 
year  in  Berke  Breathed’s  “Bloom 
County”  comic  strip.  “I  don’t  know 
how  to  define  my  humor,”  said  the  car¬ 
toonist  in  an  E&P  interview,  “but  it’s 
sometimes  pretty  damn  weird.” 

It’s  also  pretty  damn  successful. 
“Bloom  County”  has  already  been 
picked  up  by  436  newspapers  since  its 
Dec.  1980  debut.  And  a  paperback  col¬ 
lection  of  Breathed’s  strips  recently 
made  the  Washington  Post,  New  York 
Times,  and  other  trade  paperback  best¬ 
seller  lists. 

Breathed — who  is  only  25 — said  the 
success  of  the  book  “caught  everyone 
by  surprise,”  noting  that  Little,  Brown 
and  Company’s  first  printing  of  27,000 
Bloom  County:  ‘Loose  Tails’  copies 
sold  out  before  the  publication  date. 
There  are  now  92,000  copies  in  print, 
with  over  75%  already  snapped  up. 

Even  though  this  is  Breathed’s  first 
“Bloom  County”  book,  he  is  no  stran¬ 
ger  to  publishing  success.  Two  paper¬ 
back  anthologies  of  the  many 
“Academia  Waltz”  strips  Breathed 
drew  for  the  University  of  Texas  Daily 
Texan  for  two  years  sold  10,000  copies 
at  one  bookstore  on  the  Austin  campus. 

After  his  1979  graduation.  Breathed 
worked  on  a  magazine  for  about  a  year 


until  he  received  a  call  from  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Writers  Group  (WPWG)  spe¬ 
cial  projects  manager  A1  Leeds. 
.\lthough  the  syndicate  executive  had 
never  seen  “Academia  Waltz,”  its 
reputation  was  such  that  Leeds  asked 
Breathed  not  to  sign  with  anybody  until 
he  flew  down  to  Texas.  Breathed  was 
soon  under  contract  with  the  syndicate. 

The  only  comic  strip  now  distributed 
by  WPWG  (Breathed  said  he  enjoys  the 
attention  he  gets  from  the  syndicate, 
which  he  “couldn’t  be  more  pleased  ” 
with)  is  not  named  after  a  real  place. 
Breathed  (whose  name,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  real  and  rhymes  with 
“method”)  explained  that  he  “always 
liked  the  sound  of  the  word  ‘bloom.’” 

Breathed  chose  not  to  name  the  com¬ 
ic  after  a  character  because  he  felt  this 
would  limit  him.  “I  wanted  complete 
freedom  in  the  strip,”  said  the  Iowa 
City  resident,  who  takes  photographs 
and  flies  ultra-light  aircraft  as  hobbies. 
“I  didn’t  want  to  be  tied  down  to  speci¬ 


Berke  Breathed 


fic  characters.  Many  of  my  original 
characters  are  gone.  I  knew  it  would 
happen.” 

The  cartoonist  noted  that  it  was  “cu¬ 
rious”  that  Garry  Trudeau’s  famous 
strip  was  named  after  a  character — 
Mike  Doonesbury — that  the  comic 
rarely  revolves  around. 

“Bloom  County”  has  often  been 
compared  to  “Doonesbury”  because 
of  its  somewhat  similar  drawing  style, 
balloon-less  dialog,  and  frequently 
topical  and  politically  progressive  con¬ 
tent.  Indeed,  many  newspapers  picked 
up  Breathed’s  strip  after  Trudeau  went 
on  sabbatical. 

Breathed  acknowledged  that 
Trudeau  was  one  of  his  influences  (he 
also  cited  Jules  Feiffer,  Jeff  MacNelly 
and  “even  Walt  Disney”),  but  added, 
“My  humor  is  quite  distinct  from  his.” 

Most  people  agree  that  “Bloom 
County”  is  basically  more  bizarre  than 
“Doonesbury.”  The  Little,  Brown 
book  jacket,  for  instance,  uses  words 
like  “lunacy”  and  “insanity”  in  de¬ 
scribing  Breathed’s  brand  of  humor. 

And  a  review  of  the  Bloom  County: 
‘Loose  Tails’  book  in  last  month’s 
Washington  Journalism  Review  noted, 
“Breathed’s  is  the  fast-food,  tweaking, 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Bloom  County  war  ends  in  R.I. 

The  weekly  Providence  (R.I.)  NewPaper  is  now  running  “Bloom  Coun¬ 
ty”  strips  a  week  late  because  of  complaints  from  the  daily  Providence 
Journal. 

It  seems  that  the  weekly  was  running  six  “Bloom  County”  strips  at  a  time 
in  each  Wednesday’s  issue.  Then  the  Journal,  which  signed  on  Berke 
Breathed’s  comic  after  the  NewPaper  did,  complained  that  it  was  being 
scooped  by  the  weekly  on  the  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  strips. 

The  Journal  asked  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group — which  syndicates 
the  comic — to  have  the  NewPaper  stop  running  “Bloom  County”  strips 
before  they  appeared  in  the  daily. 

“We  didn’t,  figuring  the  Journal  would  come  to  its  senses  and  not  pick  on 
its  poorer,  weekly  brethren  a  few  blocks  away,”  said  NewPaper  managing 
editor  Ty  Davis. 

But  then  James  Sunshine,  a  Journal  editor,  wrote  to  the  syndicate’s 
special  projects  manager  A1  Leeds  to  demand,  “Damnit  Al,  do  something!” 

Leeds  did  do  something,  telling  the  weekly  NewPaper  that  it  could  lose 
the  rights  to  run  “Bloom  County”  if  it  didn’t  change  its  policy — which  had 
never  been  challenged  before  by  other  area  dailies. 

“After  much  discussion,”  said  Davis,  “we’ve  decided  to  continue  run¬ 
ning  the  entire  week’s  ‘Bloom  County’ — but  a  week  behind  the  Journal.” 
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The  next  day,  'Dukes'  paper  does  in  forgers  Milo  and  Opus 


Bloom  County 

(Continued  from  page  5S) 


put-on  humor  of  Saturday  Night  Live 
and  SCTV.  And  whereas  “Doones- 
bury”  is  representational — almost  ev¬ 
erything  that  happens  could  be  photo¬ 
graphed  with  a  camera,  which  you 
sometimes  feel  Trudeau  would  prefer 
to  be  using — “Bloom  County”  is  a 
comic  strip  ....  Trudeau  came  from 
the  Serious  Sixties,  where  authority 
was  mistrusted.  Breathed  is  Animal 
House’s  Bluto,  disregarding  it.” 

The  review  was  written  by  Houston 
Chronicle  film  critic  and  humor  col¬ 
umnist  Jeff  Millar,  who  does  the  “Tank 
McNamara”  strip  with  artist  Bill  Hinds 
for  Universal  Press  Syndicate — the  dis¬ 
tributor  of  “Doonesbury.” 

Opus  the  “gentle  but  opinionated” 
penguin  is  one  “Bloom  County”  char¬ 
acter  who  couldn’t  be  photographed 
with  a  camera.  For  one  thing.  Opus 
talks;  Breathed  does  not  use  “thought 
balloons”  for  the  penguin.  And  not 
many  penguins  would  sit  in  a  bar  sip¬ 
ping  a  drink  and  then  point  to  the  man 
next  to  him  while  saying  to  the  barten¬ 
der,  “Hit  me  again  and  put  it  on  that 
guy’s  tab.” 

Opus  is  probably  the  strip’s  most 
popular  character.  “He  seems  to  have 
become  a  sentimental  favorite,”  said 
Breathed.  He  added  that  he  had  used  a 
dog  in  his  college  strip,  but,  upon 
realizing  that  “there  are  too  many  dogs 
and  cats  on  the  comics  pages,”  tried  to 
find  another  cartoon  animal  to  feature 


in  “Bloom  County.”  The  popularity  of 
penguins  at  zoos  and  the  fact  that  they 
walk  upright  entered  into  his  decision 
to  create  Opus. 

Other  “Bloom  County”  characters 
include  the  precocious  ten-year-old  in¬ 
tellectual  Milo  Bloom,  who  once  went 
up  to  a  Sears  “lost  and  found”  counter 
to  report,  “I’ve  lost  my  youthful  ideal¬ 
ism.”  Then  there  is  the  insufferably 
sexist  Steve  Dallas,  the  feminist  Bobbi 
Harlow — who  once  punched  Dallas 
out,  and  Harlow’s  wheelchair-bound 
boyfriend  Cutter  John,  among  others. 

Making  cameo  appearances  are  such 
notables  as  a  giant  cockroach  who 


emerges  from  a  basement  filled  with 
toxic  wastes. 

When  asked  about  other  media  vehi¬ 
cles  for  “Bloom  County,”  Breathed 
said  he  would  like  to  eventually  see  his 
characters  played  by  live  people  in  a 
feature-length  motion  picture.  The  only 
animated  characters  would  be  the 
animals  such  as  Opus. 

The  penguin  will  be  available  as  a 
stuffed  animal  sometime  during  the 
next  few  months.  Breathed,  who  has 
placed  “severe  restrictions”  on  the 
licensing  of  “Bloom  County,”  said 
there  will  also  be  t-shirts  and  greeting 
cards. 


Syndicates 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


“He  has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  his  ability  to  communicate  money 
matters  to  a  mass  readership,”  said  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  Syndicate  president 
Robert  S.  Reed. 

The  columnist,  who  serves  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Cash  Management 
Institute,  has  trained  executives  from 
all  50  of  the  largest  banks,  500  of  the 
Fortune  1,000  corporations,  and  other 
organizations,  and  has  also  taught  indi¬ 
vidual  investors-savers. 

Donoghue,  who  has  appeared  on 
numerous  radio  and  television  talk 
shows,  graduated  from  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity  and  earned  his  MBA  at  Temple 
University. 

Literacy  award  to  Smith 

Syndicated  New  York  Daily  News 
columnist  Liz  Smith  received  the  first 
“R”  award  June  13  from  the  Literacy 
Volunteers  of  New  York  City,  Inc. 
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The  presentation  was  made  at  a  din-  the  Literacy  group.  The  event,  which 
ner  and  show  in  Manhattan’s  (tent-  featured  entertainment  directed  by 
covered)  Shubert  Alley  and  Shubert  Michael  Bennett  of  Broadway  musical 
Theater  that  grossed  about  $  1 75  ,(X)0  for  (Continued  on  page  55 ) 
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SFS  distributing  sports  features 

The  only  five  teams  that  have  winning  records  against  Notre  Dame’s 
football  squad,  the  oniy  six  fighters  to  ever  knock  down  Joe  Louis,  the 
athlete  who  has  been  on  the  cover  of  Sports  Illustrated  the  most  times,  and 
the  two  major  leaguers  who  played  all  nine  baseball  positions  in  one  game 
are  among  the  trivia  items  featured  in  the  new  daily  sports  feature  ‘  ‘  LISTS !’  ’ 

“We  try  and  go  for  the  slightly  offbeat,  or  the  unusual  side  of  the  statis¬ 
tic,”  said  Ron  Sataloff,  president  of  the  Sports  Features  Syndicate  (SFS), 
which  distributes  “LISTS!”  to  over  40  newspapers  nationwide  with  almost 
7  million  circulation.  These  publications  include  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Boston  Globe,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

“For  instance,”  added  Sataloff,  “we’re  not  concerned  with  giving  the 
readers  last  year’s  top  ten  baseball  batting  leaders  because  that  information 
they  can  get  anywhere.  But  what  the  public  does  find  interesting  is  to 
discover  who  were  the  ten  worst  batters.” 

SFS  also  encourages  client  papers  (which  usually  run  “LISTS!”  on  their 
scoreboard  pages)  to  have  their  readers  send  in  their  own  ideas  for  possible 
publication.  Sataloff  said  SFS  handles  all  the  mail  and  pays  a  $5  reward  to 
anyone  whose  trivia  list  is  published. 

The  syndicate,  which  charges  $10  a  week  for  “LISTS!”  (available  on  a 
two- week  trial  basis),  also  offers  a  college  and  professional  football  hand¬ 
icapping  package  called  “Experts  Bowl.” 

This  package  provides  a  Las  Vegas  spread  on  upcoming  games,  as  well  as 
the  predictions  of  six  well-known  football  handicappers  who  give  their  four 
“best  bets”  each  week  throughout  the  season. 

“Each  selector’s  previous  week  and  overall  records  (are)  displayed,” 
said  Sataloff.  “It’s  easy  for  readers  to  see  who  is  hot  and  who  is  cold.” 

Each  subscribing  publication  may  enter  a  reporter  to  try  to  “out-guess  the 
experts.”  The  newspaper  boasting  the  best  end-of-year  record  actually 
becomes  one  of  the  experts  in  the  national  distribution  the  following  year. 
Other  sports  editors,  said  Sataloff,  have  further  “dressed  up”  the  feature  by 
inviting  readers  to  participate,  and  by  having  weekly  local  “celebrity 
guests”  such  as  disc  jockeys  and  sportscasters  as  featured  handicappers. 

Current  clients  include  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  several  other 
newspapers. 

Sports  Features  Syndicate  is  based  at  Suite  34-H,  Stoney  Run,  Maple 
Shade,  N.J.  08052. 


(Continued  from  page  54) 

fame,  was  attended  by  such  luminaries 
as  Barbara  Walters,  Roone  Arledge, 
Gloria  Steinem,  Lena  Home,  Susan 
Sarandon,  Liza  Minnelli,  Bobby  Short 
and  Maureen  Stapleton. 

Smith,  who  reports  about  people  in 
the  entertainment  and  arts  for  her  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  Syndicate-distributed 
column,  often  writes  about  Literacy 
Volunteers.  She  also  lends  her  name 
and  volunteers  her  time  on  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  behalf. 

For  a  decade.  Literacy  Volunteers — 
a  member  organization  of  Literacy 
Volunteers  of  America — has  helped 
thousand  of  illiterate  adult  New  Yor¬ 
kers  learn  to  read  and  write  via  its  no¬ 
charge  tutoring  program. 


TLF  ends  syndication 

Time-Life  Features,  which  distri¬ 
butes  two  weekly  columns  as  well  as 
six  special  series,  will  cease  all  syndica¬ 
tion  operations  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Its  manager,  Howard  B.  Lowell,  told 
E&P  that  the  reason  for  the  decision  is 
a  “restructuring”  of  operations  at 
Time-Life  Books — the  corporate  pa¬ 
rent  of  the  Alexandria,  Va. -based 
Time-Life  Features. 

The  weekly  columns  offered  to 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
were  “Home  Repair  &  Improvement” 
and  “Foods  of  the  World.”  The  special 
series  were  “Practical  Gardening,” 
“American  Regional  Cooking,”  “The 
Good  Cook,”  “International  Cuisine,” 
“You  and  Your  Health”  and  “Photo¬ 
graphy  Workshop.” 


‘Dennis’  pane/  returning 

New  “Dennis  the  Menace”  panels 
are  due  to  appear  soon  from  Hank 
Ketcham,  according  to  a  Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  spokesperson. 

Ketcham,  who  started  the  panel  in 
1951,  had  been  running  “favorite”  car¬ 
toons  from  1975  while  recovering  from 
an  operation.  “Dennis  the  Menace” 
appears  in  about  750  newspapers  with  a 
total  circulation  of  some  52  million. 


Van  Duren  joins  UMP 

Annette  van  Duren,  former  road 
manager  for  comedienne  Phyllis  Diller, 
has  joined  United  Media  Productions 
as  associate  producer.  She  will  repre¬ 
sent  United  Media  Enterprises  comic 
and  editorial  properties  on  the  West 
Coast. 

The  29-year-old  Los  Angeles  resi¬ 
dent,  who  worked  as  an  assistant  to 
UM  Productions  vicepresident  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  producer  Jay  M.  Poynor  in 
1981,  is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 


Television  Arts  and  Sciences.  She 
holds  a  B.A.  from  Virginia  Common¬ 
wealth  University  and  an  MBA  in 
marketing  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles. 

Engiehart  joins  Copiey 

Bob  Engiehart,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  since 
1980,  joined  Copley  News  Service  June 
13. 

The  cartoonist  brings  what  he  calls 
his  “moderately  confused”  political 
views  to  a  Copley  package  of  political 
cartoons  and  editorials  used  by  over 
600  newspaper  editors  nationwide. 

Engiehart  has  won  awards  from  the 
U.S.  Industrial  Council,  U.N.  Popula¬ 
tion  Institute,  and  Overseas  Press 
Club. 

In  addition  to  the  Courant,  he  has 
worked  for  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette  and  Dayton  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald.  His  cartoons  have  also 
appeared  in  hundreds  of  other  publica¬ 
tions,  including  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er,  Time  and  Newsweek. 


Delivery  problems  from  England  necessitated  the  running  of  old  'Andy  Copp'  strips 
the  week  of  June  13.  The  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  is  hoping  the  problem  will  be 
resolved  by  June  20  or  so.  Reggie  Smythe's  comic,  started  in  1 963,  appears  in  about 
900  newspapers  with  some  55  million  circulation. 
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Recycled  papers  pay 
for  classroom  copies 


A  program  using  proceeds  from  a 
newsprint  recycling  program  to  buy 
newspapers  for  classroom  use  has  been 
undertaken  by  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel. 

Under  the  program,  used  newspap¬ 
ers  deposited  in  special  bins  at  partici¬ 
pating  schools  are  bought  back  by  the 
Sentinel.  The  money  is  given  to  the  loc¬ 
al  chapter  of  the  International  Reading 
Association,  which  in  turn  uses  it  to 
buy  more  newspapers  for  classroom 
use. 

The  program,  devised  by  Sentinel 
circulation  manager  Tom  Bair  and 
promotion  director  Nancy  Petersburg, 
was  an  outgrowth  of  last  February’s 
Newspaper  In  Education  Week,  an 
annual  joint  venture  of  the  American 
Newspapv.1  Publishers  Association  and 
the  IRA.  The  reading  association  is  a 
non-profit,  professional  organization  of 
classroom  teachers,  reading  special¬ 
ists,  researchers,  parents  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  improving  reading  instruc¬ 
tion. 

During  NIE  Week,  the  Sentinel  deli¬ 
vered  5,200  free  newspapers  daily  to  53 
schools  in  the  paper’s  market  area. 
That  effort,  the  Sentinel’s  first  in  the 
NIE  program,  was  so  successful, 
according  to  Bair,  that  publisher  James 
C.  Kennedy,  “told  us  to  keep  it 
going  ...  to  keep  those  newspapers 
in  classrooms. 

“We  couldn’t  afford  to  give  papers 
away,  and  the  school  districts  in  our 
area  didn’t  have  the  money  to  buy 
them,’’  Bair  said. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  16 
schools  were  using  newspapers  in  va¬ 
rious  classroom  projects.  Some 
schools  receive  papers  one  day  a  week; 
others  get  them  for  a  full  week  each 
month. 

The  Sentinel  charges  teachers  four 
cents  each  for  copies  on  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,  two  cents  if  they  want  to  use  day- 
old  newsstand  returns. 

To  date,  recycling  bins  have  been 
placed  in  eight  schools.  At  some,  the 
school  staff  brings  papers  from  home 
for  deposit;  at  others,  the  program  is  a 
whole-school  effort.  More  schools  are 
to  be  added  in  the  fall,  Bair  said. 

Meanwhile,  Bair  plans  to  put  a  spe¬ 
cial  bin  at  the  Sentinel  for  the  summer 
and  ask  employees  to  recycle  their  own 
newspapers  from  home.  Newsprint 
placed  in  the  special  bins  will  be  cre¬ 
dited  to  the  reading  program.  “We 
hope  this  will  keep  money  going  into 
the  reading  program  while  school’s 
out,’’  he  said. 

“We’ve  always  had  a  few  teachers 
use  newspapers  in  their  classrooms,’’ 
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Bair  said.  “In  most  cases,  they  had  to 
pay  for  them  from  their  own  pockets. 

“Now,  a  teacher  can  apply  to  the 
reading  association  for  money  to  buy 
the  needed  papers.’’  Any  teacher  may 
apply,  but  preference  is  given  to  those 
from  participating  schools.  The  IRA 
also  entertains  requests  for  other  sup¬ 
plement  reading  materials. 

Through  the  end  of  May,  the  eight 
schools  had  turned  in  I6,0()0  pounds  of 
paper,  with  the  IRA  receiving  $20  per 
ton. 

“That  $160  may  not  sound  like  a  lot 
of  money,’’  Bair  said,  “but  it  is  when 
you  consider  $160  could  buy  up  to  8,000 
copies  of  the  paper  for  classroom  use.’’ 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the 
Sentinel  was  shipping  an  average  of  1 10 
papers  a  day  to  classrooms.  The  $160 
would  support  that  rate  for  about  72 
school  days,  Bair  noted. 

Papers  collected  from  the  schools  by 
Sentinel  trucks  are  baled  with  news¬ 
print  brought  in  by  other  groups  and 
shipped  to  a  paper  mill  for  recycling. 

Miami  Heraid  expands 
Palm  Beach  coverage 

With  the  installation  of  new  presses 
and  other  equipment,  the  Miami 
Herald  is  going  after  a  larger  share  of 
the  advertising  and  circulation  in  Palm 
Beach  County.  Staffs  are  being  en¬ 
larged  in  all  departments  to  produce  at 
least  six  pages  of  local  news  and  ads  in  a 
Palm  Beach  section. 

Later  deadlines  for  news,  particular¬ 
ly  sports  results,  will  be  possible  with 
the  Herald’s  $30  million  of  improved 
facilities  which  include  offset  presses 
with  color  decks. 

“We  intend  to  grow  with  Palm  Beach 
County,’’  said  publisher  Richard  G. 
Capen  Jr. ,  announcing  the  appointment 
of  Chris  Mobley  as  editor  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  PB  section.  Hope  Pectol  was 
named  city  editor  and  Vicki  Gowler, 
South  County  Editor. 

Tim  Pallesen,  a  12-year  veteran  of 
the  Herald’s  Palm  Beach  office,  will 
write  a  column  and  Martha  Musgrove, 
a  Palm  Beach  Post  staff  member  for 
nine  years,  is  returning  to  the  Herald  as 
editorial  writer. 

The  Herald’s  circulation  area  has  ex¬ 
tended  from  Key  West  to  Vero  Beach 
but  the  new  plans  place  more  emphasis 
on  Palm  Beach  County  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  competition  in  the  morning  field  is 
the  Tribune  Company’s  Sun-Sentinel, 
from  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  the  Cox 
group’s  Palm  Beach  Post,  from  West 
Palm  Beach. 


Weekly  started 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


the  positive”  in  its  coverage,  Lewis 
continued.  “We  take  the  stance  that 
Miami’s  a  fascinating  community.  Dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  must  cover  murders, 
strife  in  the  community.  That’s  all  real 
news,  but  it’s  not  what  we’re  trying  to 
do.” 

How  to  sell  papers 
and  hurt  tv  networks 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  a 
newspaper’s  circulation  is  to  have  a 
good  tv  section,  featuring  tv  program 
listings,  John  McFarland,  telecom¬ 
munications  director  of  the  Gulf  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  told  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Advertising  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting,  held  May  6-7. 

Some  publishers  might  say,  “We 
don’t  want  to  help  the  competion  with  a 
tv  section,”  McFarland  said.  “But 
cable  tv  is  going  to  help  us  build  circula¬ 
tion,”  he  believes. 

He  suggested  that  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  in  heavy  cable  tv  markets  can 
attract  new  subscribers  by  publishing  a 
tv  section  with  cable  tv  listings. 

A  newspaper  tv  section,  he  said,  is 
“going  to  be  very  valuable,  and  by  run¬ 
ning  the  cable  tv  listings,  you  are  help¬ 
ing  to  further  fragment  network  tv.” 

Hagedorn  to  publish 
N.Y.  business  weekly 

New  York  Business,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  devoted  exclusively  to  the  tri¬ 
state  area,  will  be  started  in  October,  it 
was  announced  by  Christopher  Hage¬ 
dorn,  president  of  Hagedorn  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

New  York  Business,  a  tabloid-size 
paper,  will  offer  advertisers  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  base  of  35,000  and  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  50,000  with  its  first  edition, 
Hagedorn  said. 

Hagedorn  said  New  York  Business 
hopes  to  attract  national  as  well  as  loc¬ 
al  advertisers.  Currently,  national 
advertising  has  been  placed  in  regional 
publications  through  the  Association  of 
Area  Business  Publications,  a  trade 
organization. 

Hagedorn  Communications  is  the 
publisher  of  six  community  weeklies  in 
New  York  City  and  Rockland  County 
with  a  total  circulation  of  130,000  and 
trade  publications  for  the  real  estate 
and  beverage  industries. 

The  corporation  published  the  “in¬ 
terim”  newspaper  called  City  News 
Daily  during  the  88-day  newspaper 
strike  in  1978. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  1 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  oublications. 
R^  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037i  (413)  477- 

AUTOMOTIVE 

HEALTH 

DO-IT-YOURSELF  AUTO  CARE,  Weekly,  Time¬ 
ly,  Understandable;  Fourth  Year;  Long;  Short 
(Jolumns  Available;  Samples,  Information: 
Bill’s  Car  Care,  2776  Topic  Hills  Dr,  Cincinnati 
OH  45248;  (513)  922-2409. 

‘Senior  Clinic."  Specialist  treats  medical 
xoblems  past  middle  life.  Warm,  Witty,  Au- 
Ihorative.  Samples.  HFM  Enterprises  INC.  Box 
307,  Edmonton,  Ablerta,  Canada,  T5J  2J7; 
(403)  973-2361. 

Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

James  W.R.  White 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BOOKS 

HUMOR 

WEEKLY  COLUMN  by  experienced  book  editor, 
$20.  Gingras,  316  North  Carolina  Av,  SE, 
Washington  [)C  20003. 

SATIRE.  Proven  in  over  50  newspapers. 
Robert  Skoglund,  St.  George  ME  04857; 
(207)  372-8052. 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931.  day  or  night. 

CHILDREN 

MONEY 

COSMIKIOS  children’s  feature  includes 
games,  mazes,  puzzles,  information.  Kids  love 
It!  Two  layout  designs.  Diamond  Features,  PO 
Box  1267,  Spring  TX  77383;  (713)  363- 
3400. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  M0NEY’’-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  § 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  540  Newspaper  Sales 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8260 

COMPUTERS 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

COMPUTERS  &  YOU — a  weekly  column  for  the 
general  reader.  Completely  camera-ready.  In¬ 
formation,  free  samples:  208  Lincoln  Av, 
Rockville  MD  20850. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  9th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 

NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

COOKING 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 

NATIONAL  COUPONS  &  RECIPES  will  IN¬ 
CREASE  Circulation  &  ad  REVENUE  now  re¬ 
ceived  by  millions  of  community  newspaper 
readers.  Coupon  Cookbook,  52  Sagamore  Rd, 
Bronxville  NY  10708;  (914)  961-2020. 

REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS-Rocky  Mountain  News.  Miami 
Herald,  60  others.  4  national  awards;  one  said 
"concise,  entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate 
knowledge,  solid  writing  skills."  7th  year.  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716)  271- 
6230. 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

GENERAL 

"HELPFUL  HINTS  about  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing"  will  give  your  retail  customer  quick,  easy  to 
read  suggestions  on  how  to  make  their  ad  more 
effective.  14  camera  ready  columns,  set  in 
both  one  and  two  column  format.  You’ll  receive 
the  entire  set  to  use  when  you  need .  as  often  as 
you  like.  This  is  one  editorial  column  that  helps 
your  local  advertiser.  Send  $35  check  or  money 
order  payable  to:  Print  Media  Inc,  PO  Box  322, 
Tulsa  OK  74101. 

DRAW 

YOUR  OWN 

CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective 
medium  in  the  newspaper 
field! 

Place  and  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Offices  closed  until  August  1. 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

TO  PURCHASE  OR  SELL 

A  Midwest  newspaper  property 
efficiently  and  professionally  through 
newspaper  people,  contact  us  day  or  night. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 

PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434,  (309)  932- 
2270 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-2412  (217)  784-4736 

— Appraisals  done  quickly,  reasonably — 

HIT  PARADER’S  (Musical  Notes)  weekly  col¬ 
umn  covers  the  wide-ranging  field  of  popular 
music  from  the  Big  Band  sound  to  Swing,  and 
Rock  and  Roll  superstars.  Photos  included. 
Dicxson-Bennett,  1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseph  MO 
64501;  (816)  279-9315. 

TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS  from  $40,000  to 
$750,000.  Some  low  down  payment,  owner 
financed.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  News¬ 
papers,  Inc;  (512)  476-3950,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Austin  TX  78703. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

AFFORDABLE  CANADIAN  collectibles  maga¬ 
zine,  established  1981.  National  circulation. 
Strong  potential.  Current  owners  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  editorial  capacities.  Publish  anywhere. 
Box  1588,  Stouffville,  Ontario,  Canada  LOH 
ILO. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate  plan¬ 
ning,  tax.  partnership,  loan,  depreciation.  In¬ 
surance,  corporate  and  personal  worth.  Sensi¬ 
ble  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert 

N.  Bolitho,  PO  Box  7 133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 

NOTICE 

Effective  with  the  first  issue  of  July, 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S  classi¬ 
fied  ads  wiD  be  easier  to  read. 

We  are  going  up  from  6  point  to  7 
point  type  commencing  with  our 
July  2, 1963  issue,  thereby  changing 
our  line  count  from  39  characters  to 
37. 

This  will,  of  course,  increase  the 
cost  of  an  individual  ad  by  a 
modest  amount  in  some  inst¬ 
ances.  Bui  remember,  please, 
better  readabiUty  means  better 
communication.  Thereby,  the 
ads  will  be  more  serviceable  for 
everyone  involved. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  com¬ 
panies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with 
us  on  a  regular  basis. 

Whether  it's  1 2, 26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer 
you  freedom  to  rotate  your  copy 
within  our  regular  deadline  times, 
monthly  billing  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 

1511  K  St,  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-Apjxaisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  7200  Hermitage  Rd,  Rich- 
mond  VA  23228;  (804)  266-1522. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


PROVEN  SYSTEMS;  34  years  Publisher/DIrec- 
tor  of  Sales  and  Advertising;  Pay  results  only. 
JJP  Associates,  Box  127,  Marlboro  NY  12542; 

(914)  236-7206. _ 

SMALL  WEEKLIES  OUR  FOCUS-weTI  help 
you  define  problems  &  weigh  choices.  What 
computer  is  for  you,  if  any?  Harwood  & 
Robinson;  (617)  999-3634. _ 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


16,500  FREE  CIRCULATION  weekly  in  Zone  4 
metropolitan  area.  (Ireat  expansion  potential. 
Grossed  $220,000  in  1982.  $200,000  or 
$100,000  and  experienced  partner.  Box 
5812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:  West  central  Iowa  prize  winning 
weekly,  county  official,  $115,000  gross,  own¬ 
er  retiring,  $96,000;  plus  excellent  (kxmntown 
brick  office  building,  $17,500. 

Southeast  Iowa  county  official  weekly,  growing 
community  near  university,  $112,(X)0  gross, 
$95,000. 

Northwest  Iowa  county  seat  weekly  with  central 
plant,  $375,000. 

Several  other  excellent  weeklies  in  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota.  John  van  der  Linden,  Broker,  PO 
Box  275,  Spirit  Lake  lA  51360. 


BY  OWNER:  Exclusive  Iowa  weekly  in  prosper¬ 
ous  city  of  4500.  Established  87  years.  Sell  for 
$385,000  gross.  Requires  25%  down.  State 
financial  qualifications.  Box  5844,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTINUED  local  ownership  wan  .ed  for  Paci 
fic  Northwest  weekly,  non-competitive,  press, 
real  estate,  1.28  million  with  3wM  down.  Box 
5800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COVELO.  California.  Ideal  1st  newspaper.  Pro¬ 
fitable  with  no  competition.  ilO.OOO.  Owner 
financing  for  10  years  with  solid  down;  (707) 
983-6853.  BKR. 


ESTABLISHED  ADJUDICATED  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  incorporated  ciW.  Tremendous  growth 
potential.  Southern  California  area.  $150,(X}0 
irm.  Owner  will  finance.  Write  Box  5837,  Edi- 

tor  it  Publisher. _ 

OWN  IT  by  earning  it.  Tucson  Christian  News, 
Tuscon,  Arizona.  Twice-monthly  on  verge  of 
ming  weekly.  Spinoff  of  Phoenix  weekly.  Pro¬ 
duction  and  printing  in  Phoenix.  Distribution 
and  advertising  accounts  established.  Man/ 
wife,  news/advertising  team  best.  Small  down, 
balance  on  low-interest  terms.  Contact:  P. 
Jaaska,  Valley  Christian  News,  Box  36305, 
Phoenix  AZ  85067;  (602)  241-1645. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  Weekly  advertising 
publication.  Two  hours  north  of  St  Louis. 
Tremendous  growth  potential.  Established  5 
years.  1982  gross  $245,0(X).  Projected  gross 
sales  1983  $325,000  plus;  (217)  223-0205 
or  224-6388. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  Coastal  Weekly 
Newspaper.  Gross  $240,000  in  growing  area, 
make  offer.  Box  5762,  Editor  &^blisher. 


THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  featuring  entertain¬ 
ment  and  arts.  Nothing  like  it  in  midst  of  one  of 
nation’s  fastest  growing  markets  in  Zone  6. 
Filledaneed  and  was  rapidly  accepted.  Fantas¬ 
tic  opportunity!  Write:  G.  Capshaw,  PO  Box 
4612^  Brownsville  TX  78521. 


50  YEAR  OLD  weekly  east  part  Zone  5  with 
print  shop.  Sell  either  or  both.  Must  sell  due  to 
wife’s  health.  Box  5861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  9  weekly  group.  Good  present,  excellent 
future.  Adjudicated.  $79,(XX)  gross,  building 
and  equipment.  Publisher  seeks  career 
change.  Box  5627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  century  old  weekly  newspaper,  sound 
record  of  profitability,  paid  circulation,  ideal 
husband/wife  team,  reply  stating  financial 
qualifications.  PO  Box  88,  Clyde  (JH  43410. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  !  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SHOPPING  GUIDES 

MAJORITY  INTEREST  in  Zone  5  shopper  for 
sale  with  long-term  payout  and  without  down 
payment  to  person  of  proven  experience,  ability 
and  integrity.  Send  letter  about  yourself  and 
include  resume.  Box  5788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  DOCTOR 
for  a  check  up.  Estil  Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr, 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678. 

ZONE  9  PERFECT  first  newspaper;  no  competi¬ 
tion;  profitable.  $63,000  cash  or  some  terms; 
(707)  983-6853  BKR. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

NE¥lfSPAPERS  WANTED 

NON-DAILY  newspaper,  $250,000  to 
$750,(X)0  in  advertisin^circulation  revenues 
sought  by  group  of  community  newspapers. 
Write  Box  M66,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  or  weekly.  Zones  1-2-minimum 
$350,000  in  advertising-circulation  revenues. 
Box  5S54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

aRCULATION  SERVICES 

ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
Usinga  high  quality  sales  organization  makes  a 
real  difference — better  retention  at  a  lower 
cost.  Campbell  and  Associates  can  provide  your 
circulation  department  with  the  volume  of 
quality  new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonabie 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Associates,  3864  Center  Rd,  #10C, 
Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225-7440. 

SOUTH  TEXAS  weekly  owner,  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  all  or  part  of  Texas  weekly  or  estab¬ 
lished  shopper.  Reply  Box  477,  Falfurrias  TX 
78355. 

WEEKLY/DAILY/WEB  COMMERCIAL— Zone  5- 
busy  and  profitable.  Newspaper/shopper  family 
of  5.  $500,(XX)  minimum  gross.  Non-metro 
preferred.  Good  references,  serious,  experi¬ 
enced.  Financially  sound.  Owner  or  broker.  Box 
5M2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  new 
home  delivery  customers  via  telephone  sales 
and  boy  crews,  national  references,  for  action 
call;  (201)  772-7002. 

PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

GOING  FAST:  “How  to  Purchase  a  Newspaper 
and  Succeed."  Be  ready  when  opportunity 
knocks.  Inside  details,  appraisals,  tax  tips, 
sample  contracts  publisher-editor-broker 
Jay  Brodell.  $22.50.  Mountain  West  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO 
81502. 

MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80's  to  survive 
through  the  90’s  and  beyond.  From  carrier  to 
mail  with  expertise  in  .  .  .Renewal  systems 
in  advance  carrier  and  mail 
programs  .  .  .Phone  and  crew 
solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary  paid  and  other 
conversion  programs  .  .  .Promotions,  single 
copy  sales,  MBO  and  financial 
management  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and  much, 
much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year  Publishing 
Newsletters."  Famous  Book.  $19.95  prepaid 
to:  Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817: 

MAJORITY  INTEREST  in  Zone  5  shopper  for 
sale  with  long-term  payout  and  without  down 
payment  to  person  of  proven  experience,  ability 
and  integrity.  Send  letter  about  yourself  and 
include  resume.  Box  5788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  TELEPHONE  subscription 
sales  services.  Pay  only  for  results!  Ken  Gage  & 
Associates;  (512)  224-6672. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ Zi  p _ 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature _ 

Copy - 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

fiun  ad _ Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden. 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mah  It);  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 

MARKETING  A 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Designed  by  a  publisher,  easy  to  use  and  will 
run  on  the  inexpensive  Microcomputers  from 
Radio  Shack.  Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and 
sales  analysis.  Keeps  individual  detail  of  en¬ 
tries  on-line.  Now  being  used  by  dozens  of 
small/medium  size  publications.  Call  or  write 
for  sample  reports.  I’ublisher  Ckmtrol  Systems, 
223  West  5th  St,  Shawano  Wl  54166,  (715) 
526-6547.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk. 

WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company  is 
to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate  readership 
research.  OMNI-RESEARCH  believes  the  role 
of  a  newspaper  research  firm  doesn't  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a  unique 
competitive  edge  that  results  in  improved  ad 
lineage  from  their  advertising  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  management 
team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  manage¬ 
ment,  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable  re¬ 
search  can  be.  (^11  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
Research,  Jack  Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305) 
746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 

HAPPY  207th! 

Due  to  the  Fourth  of 
July  holidays,  we 
would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  get  your 
ads  to  us  by  Friday, 
July  1,  1983. 

E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 

WEEKLY  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  SALES,  Inc.  will  customize  a  short  term 
promotion  for  your  weekly  newspaper,  we'll  pro¬ 
duce  more  new  yearly  subscribers  than  ypu 
dreamed  possible!  Call  for  details;  (201)  772- 
7002. 

CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS 
DOES  IT  ALL  FOR  YOU 

Weekly  newspapers  are  our  specialty.  Just  look 
at  the  service  we  perform. 

•  We  do  all  the  telemarketing 

•  We  pay  for  the  office 

•  We  pay  for  the  telephone  sen/ice 

•  We  also  do  the  billing 

•  We  collect  your  subscription  payments 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  we  do  it  all  for  you.  We  even 
send  you  your  payment.  There  is  no  cash  pay¬ 
ment  on  your  part.  CALL  COLLECT,  CIRCJlA- 
TION  CLIMBERS;  (617)  438-7922. 

COMPUTERS 

AO/SYSTEM  390 

The  professional  system  for  advertising  sche¬ 
duling  billing  and  reporting  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  Third  generation  software;  runs  on  most 
microcomputers.  Software  available  alone  or 
with  complete  installed  system.  Free  sample 
reports.  Pacific  Sun  CXrmputer  Systems,  Box 

5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415)  383- 

4500. 

COMPUTER  NEEDED — non  profit  association 
and  museum  needs  donation  of  small  computer 
^tem.  Tax  deductable.  Box  5811,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

DEC  COMPUTER— like  new-model  356, 
256K,  300  LPM  printer  with  6  VDT's  for  sale. 
Currently  programmed  and  running  Vision  Data 
software.  Original  hardware  cost  $60,000, 
asking  $30,000  (software  not  available  for 
sale).  Available  because  of  recent  acquisition. 
Please  contact  either  Phil  Tofani  or  Jeff  John¬ 
son  at;  (213)861-3351. 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins. 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 

New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1983 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line.  1  week  —$3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks — $4.00  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.40  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  lor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  change: 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

EditM-  &  PvblisiMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  18.  1983 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  S  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  4  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


1  ADDRESSOGRAPH  with  strip  lister,  1 
Graphotype  model  6400.  Best  offer.  Bob  Wahl; 
(419)  522-3311. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45*  and  90*  Floor  Cunres 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


FERAG  conveying  systems,  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

IPEC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-01%. 


COMPLETELY  REBUILT  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
hoppers  factory  guaranteed. 

Sheridan  48P  Inserter  with  MS  heads. 
Sheridan  24P  Inserter  with  handfly  table. 

New  spare  parts  for  Sheridan  Inserter. 

Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System  for  Sheridan 
Inserters 

Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 

Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Custom-Bilt  Quarter  Folders  and  Rotary  Trim¬ 
mers. 

Kansa  Inserter  with  four  stations. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programmable 
keyboard. 

Idab  Shrink  Wrap. 

Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stackers- 
factory  rebuilt. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Tmck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps  and 
pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying  Machines. 
Yale  and  C&D  pallet  jacks. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Mechanical  installation  ser¬ 
vices  also  provided.  WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAIL- 
ROOM  EQUIPMENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAIL- 
ROOM  SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  01772;  (617)  481-8562 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  SanU  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Buy&Sell.  10%  Com¬ 
mission.  Reconditioned  models  available.  Bar¬ 
gains.  Free  List.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


AM  TYPESEHERS.  CompSet  500,  J3000; 
510/504,  $5250;  51011/^4,  $6500;  3510/ 
504,  9500;  4510/504,  $8950;  CompEdit 
5810;  $13,900;  5900,  $17,900.  WSI;  (216) 
729-2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 

(614)  846-7025 


CG  8600  iVi  years,  communications,  11 
fonts,  $27,5(X).  Video  Universal  with  reverse 
le^.  Spare  Parts  Kit,  grids,  $16,500.  WSI; 
(216)  729-2858. 


COMPUTYPE  SYSTEM 

Double-wide  Compustor  7  floppy  disc  drives,  5 
terminals,  AP  slow  speed  wire  interface,  and 
C)G  Videosetter  interface.  Call  Jess  Hillman; 
(601)  328-2424. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  CLOSED.  Selling  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  system.  2  Harris  TXT's,  PDP 
8E  Digital  computer  with  CSI  software.  Main- 
tainedand  serviced  by  Digital.  Tape  reader  and 
LA  34  printer  included  with  2  CSI  terminals 
and  5  tape  keyboards.  $17,500  or  best;  (312) 
834-0900  ext.  210. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MDTs  (3),  $3200  each. 
Comp  IVB,  spare  parts,  9  filmstrips,  $6500. 
Call  Larry;  (907)874-2301. 


COMPEDIT  5900  WITH  IP,  $20,000;  COM- 
PEDII  5810  WITH  IP,  PMA,  $17,500;  COM¬ 
PEDIT  5900,  6  type,  $15,500;  COMPEDIT 
5618,  $46(X);  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber;  (216) 
831-0480. 


FOR  SALE:  Harris  2200  terminals.  Also  parts 
for  Harris  HI 520  terminals.  Call  between  12 
and  6pm;  (201)  265-2448. 


LINOTERM  HS,  two  stations,  3  disk,  16  lens, 
60  fonts,  $8500;  MERG  LINOCOMP  II, 
$2000;  LINOCOMP  I  for  parts,  $750.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic,  Compug- 
raphic,EEText,  IBM,  Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VCfC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 

7%  Selling  Commission. .Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed;  (216)  %2-3750 


TYPESETTERS.  Unisetter,  $5500  Unified 
Composer,  $3750  Uniterm,  $1250;  MOT 
350;  $2950;  8"  FDR,  $1000;  Itek  430, 
$3500;  DEK,  $1250;  IBM  ESC,  $4500;  Video 
Universal;  $18,500.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Commission. 
We  remove  the  risk  when  buying  or  selling  be¬ 
tween  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


UNISETTER  HRjjarts  kit,  data  port,  3  strips, 
$6500;  UNISETTER  HR,  3  W  year,  (DEK  and 

Sits  kit  available).  Low  use,  $7750.  Guaran- 
!d.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


ADVANTAGE  I,  used  6  months,  $10,000; 
VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL,  1  parts  kit,  8 
pids,  $10,000.  Bob  Weber;  (216)831-0480. 


1  COMPUGRAPHIC  7200  with  21  fonts  & 
spare  kit;  1  Photon  Mark  3  with  Micro  Data  CPU 
8ik  6  point  to  72  point  lens;  2  Photon  Mark  3 
with  Vari  System  P-16  CPU  8k  6  point  to  72 
point  lens,  2-16  face  low  speed  disks,  2-8  face 
hi  speed  disks;  2  Mohrdry  model  ME-5  film 
dryer  with  Mohrflow  chemical  circulator  model 
ME-8;  2  Ectamatic  developers  rxxlel  214-k. 
Rest  offer.  Bob  Wahl;  (419)  522-3311. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7050 


PLATEMAKING 


1  BEACH  TRIMMER.  1  Beach  Punch,  1  Beach 
Bender,  1  Napp  Manual  Exposure  Unit,  1  Afga- 
(jevaertTransferlithT42, 1  ByChrome  Vacuum 
Easel.  Best  offer.  Bob  Wahl;  (419)  522-3311. 


FOR  SALE— NEW  TWIN  STAR  washout  unit 
Napp  system  for  Twin  Star  plate  processor. 
Never  IJsed.  For  more  details  call  John  Morris, 
Best  Publishing  Co;  (213)  548-4545. 


"UNUSED”  LITH  X  POZER  MODEL  I 
Automatic  plate  exposer,  manufactured  by 
Western  Litho  Plate  (^pany.  In  original  crate. 
Selling  due  to  relocation.  Any  reasonable  offer 
accepted.  Call  Izzy  at  (212)  375-7155. 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


INVEST  IN  YOUR  PRESS 
HEADLINER  MARK  I  USERS 
PERFECTING  UNITS 


Goss  units  available  22^4”  and  239/16",  Goss 
half  decks  right  hand  and  left  hand,  Goss 
humps  10  side  and  13  side,  Goss  folders  in¬ 
verted  and  regular.  Whatever  your  requirement 
rr»y  be,  please  contact  us  bemuse  we  are  one 
of  the  lar^st  stockers  in  America .  We  have  over 
80  units  in  our  warehouses. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Printing 
Press  Services  Ltd,  E  34th  St,  Cleveland  OH; 

(216)  883-8724. 

Sellers  St  Factory,  Preston,  England; 

011-44-772-797050 

18,  1983 


21 W’  CUTOFF  HEATSET  PRESS 

Harris  N 1200,  21  Vx”  cutoff  by  40V^'  5  units, 
collect/non-collect  folder,  2  MEG  pasters  and 
Overly  14  foot  2  pass  dryer  chills  (New  1981). 
Excellent  press  for  square  tab  and  Heat^ 
circular. 

Harris  845,  8  units  (New,  approximately 
1981),  2  folders.  Angle  Bar  Nest  with  bay  win¬ 
dow,  4  Butler  pasters  (1800  FPM  data  mat 
controls).  Available  immediately  at  less  than 
half  new  price. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090;  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-67^ 

FOR  SALE— 2  new  Community  units  in  factory 
crates.  Immediate  delivery.  30%  off  fsct^ 
invoice.  Contact:  Jens  Ljungberg,  Spegram,  PO 
Box  305.  Mystic  CT  06%5;  (203)  536-0^. 
GOSS  Mark  I.  A-80,  22^4"  Cutoff 
6  Color  half  decks 

1  Double  2: 1  folder  with  balloon  former 
Goss  Mark  I.  A-S2,  239/16"  Cutoff 
IS  unit-digital  pasters 
4  Superimposed  double  half  decks 

4  Single  half  decks 

5  Double  3:2  folders 

Goss  mark  I,  A-88,  239/16"  Cutoff  30units- 
digital  pasters 
D  3-position  color  cylinders 
5  double  2:1  folders 

Double  and  single  Goss  portable  color  foun¬ 
tains 

Add-on  units  available 

Number  330  portable  Idab  stacker  with  card 
reader  and  programmer,  excellent  condition. 
Hoe  (Xrlormatic 

8  units  available,  1966  <22V4"  cutoff) 

1  Single  3:2  folder,  double  upper  formers 
Skip  slitter,  fully  automatic  reels 
G  E  unit  drive  and  controls 
Offered  Exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050 _ Telex  4-2362 

GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  1  color  unit,  folder, 
3  Butlers,  1980,  Idab  Conv  and  C/Stacker. 
Goss  Community,  S/C,  6  units,  1975. 

Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  10(X)-15(X)  series. 
Harris  845,  4  units,  1979. 

Harris  M-1000,  6  units,  1972. 

Harris  V-22,  5  units,  RBI  folder,  1%9. 

Harris  V-15A,  4  units  JF7.  1975. 

Vanguard  V-15,  4,  3  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21 V7”,  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  22^4,  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22^4. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 

(201)  7%-8442 _ Telex  13026 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
Recortditioned  and  guaranteed 

3- '74  unite,  Vt-Vx  web  folder 
l-'77  3-color  Universal  unit 

4- '66  CXxnmunity  Vi-Vx  folder 

5- '66  Suburban  press 
4-71  V15A-JF  folder 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for  instal¬ 
led  prices. 

WE  TAKE  TRADE-INS 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
PO  BOX  211 
MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 

_ (206)  653-2519 _ 

GOOD  WEB 
OFFSET  PRESS 

Box  5768,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  unite  and  SC  folder, 

1%9,  oil  bath,  maintenance  records.  Call: 

Publisher;  (201)  270-1300. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  unite  and  SC  folder, 

1980,  new  condition,  manntnance  records. 

Call:  Publisher;  (201)  270-1300. _ 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parte  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

1  whole  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22V4  cutoff 
8  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  unite  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Bnch  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  256-4791 


GOSS  METRO  Four  Color  Printing  Unit  with 
Automatic  Paster  45Vlz"  x  68" 

Commercial  Combination  Folder  for  ATVx" 
Newspaper  Press,  (Xillect-Noncollect,  with 
Pasting 

Reliance  150  HP  Solid  State  Drive  (Complete 
Dryer  Chill  Roll  Section  with  PIVs  68"  Wide 
TEC  Dryer,  2  Webs,  38"  Wide  with  Chills 
Stobb  Horizontal  PKker  Box 
Perf  Unit  239/16" 

Industrial  Paper  Shredder 
Seal-<)-Matic  ()ff  Line  (Quarter  Folder 

Safran  Printing  Company 
Len  Thomas 

_ (313)  884-8688 _ 

GOSS  URBANITE,  5  unite 
Urbanite  3-color  unite,  add  on  unite 
Suburban  15(X) ,  8  unite 
SC  Communite,  9  unite,  1973 
Community,  2  unite,  1975 
UOP  3  cokv  unit;  Community  unite 
Urbanite,  SU,  ^  foldm 
Harris  845,  4  unite 
V25,  4  unite,  1982 
V15A,  4  unite,  1978 
V15A  (2),  4  unite,  1978  and  1976 
VI 5A,  V25,  845  unite 
Solna  News  King,  10  unite,  KJ8,  1982 
News  King,  3  unite,  1972 
C^  King,  4  unite,  KJ8,  1980 
Butler,  Cary,  MEG,  Wood  auto-slicer 
ONE  CORP/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

Visit  us  at  ANPA,  Booth  1266 

2  Martin  Pasters,  1979  rated  1200  FPM. 
Goss  Community  add-on  unite,  l%9-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  unite. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders  and  unite. 

Goss  Urbanite  1000  series,  V*  folder. 

6  Goss  Urbanite  ICXX)  series  unite. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  unite,  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  VS". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-15A.  add-on  unite,  1977. 

Harris  V-25,  Vx  and  Vt  folder  JF-1. 

Harris  845  add-on  unite. 

Harris  845,  22Vx,  8  unite,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  unite,  22Vx". 

Harris  V-25,  8  unite,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters.  1600  FPM,  1975. 

Color  King  Dresses  and  unite. 

Harris  V-21  4  unite,  1978. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106. 

2  Cary  Silicone  applicators. 

1  Kina  Press  Book  Former. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  208766 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  WEB  offset-Goss  Com¬ 
munity  folder  and  3  unite  accumeter  paster  for 
3  webs.  Excellent  reproduction-all  cylinders  in 
A1  condition.  Serial  C179.  Grease  lubricated. 
All  unite  fully  equipped  with  rollers.  Still  in 
operation.  "Must  be  seen."  Contact  Chuck 
Leipham;  (516)  333-7554.  $57,000. 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 


1 .  Individual  components  or  complete  presses. 

2.  Unite  are  strip^  down  to  the  side  frames 
and  restored  to  lixe  new  condition. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replacement 
price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to  minimize 
down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 

IPEC.  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090;  (312)  459-^700,  Telex  2087^ 


2  UNIT  9(X)  series  Suburban 

3  unit  1000  series  Suburban 

4  unit  11(X)  series  Suburban 
SU/Suburban  Folder 

1  (kxnmunity  Oil  tath  add-on 

Urbanite  tri-color  unit 

Urbanite  add-on  unite  and  folders 

4  to  6  unit  V15A  with  JF15  folder.  1975/76 

Harris  VISA  add-on  unite.  1975/76 

KJ6  Heavy  duty  folder,  reconditioned 

KJ8  with  upper  former  1976  folder 

News  King  add-on  unite 

Baldwin  104  Count-O-Veyor 

Ferag  counter/stacker,  reconditioned 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

ACADEMIC 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Callcollect  Herb  (201)289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR.  JOURNALISM. 
Search  reopened  for  Fall  1983.  Teach  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  layout,  mass  communication 
courses.  PhD  (preferred)  or  MA/MS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  2-4  years  professional  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  required;  previous  teaching  and  scho¬ 
larship  desirable.  DEADLINE:  July  8.  1983. 
Application  letter,  resume  and  3  letters  of  re¬ 
ference  to:  Office  of  Faculty/Staff  Relations, 
SUNY  College  at  Brockport,  Brockport  NY 
14420.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFTIRMA- 
TIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER. 

WE  WANT  YOUR 

USED  PRESSES  AND 
EQUIPMENT 

We  pay  cash!!! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINBtY  CORP. 

ICah  e  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  ISEEB 
Lenexa,  Kansas  6EZI5 

(9131482^060  Telex  4-2362 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure  track, 
appointment  July  1,  1984,  to  teach  media  law 
at  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels.  Law 
degree  or  PhD  desirable.  Experience  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  teaching  an  advantage.  Must  have 
potential  for  scholarship.  Apply  by  December 

31 ,  1983,  with  full  resume  to:  Dean,  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  North  Gate  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley  CA  94720.  The 
University  of  California  is  an  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity,  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL 
Call;  (603)  224-5301,  ext  205. 

Ask  for  Pam. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  YOURSELF 

To  the  job  you  want  by 
selling  your  talents  in 
E&P’s  Positions  Wanted 
section. 

SIGNODE  MLN  2  or  MLN  2A  Tying  Machines 
and  IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker.  Reply  to: 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 

1 1  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  01772;  (617)  481-8562. 

USED  EQUIPMENT  WANTED — we  are  paying 
top  value  for  used  Suburban  Urbanite  Com¬ 
munity  V-22  &  V-25  press  units  and  folders. 
Please  call;  (216)  627-5511. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

The  Catholic  Review,  a  weekly  with  55,000  + 
paid  subscribers,  seeks  a  people  oriented  man¬ 
ager  with  a  proven  administrative  background 
containing  both  editorial  and  marketing  experi- 
eiKe,  We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  with 
good  salary  and  full  range  of  benefits.  Send 
resume  to: 

Tom  Donellan 

320  Cathedral  Street 

Baltimore  MD  21201 

UPPER  FORMER  For  Goss  Community  Press 
with  Suburban  Folder.  Contact  Wayne  Gay; 
(501)  425-3133. 

HELP 

WANTED 

SALES  MANAGER  to  direct  new  department 
consisting  of  combined  retail,  classified  and 
circulation  staff  of  20,  with  help  of  4  strong 
supervisors.  Manager  expected  to  help  analyze 
market,  structure  effective  sales  plans,  provide 
training  and  direction  for  staff,  and  assure  fol¬ 
low-through.  Daily  sales  experiencea  must.  Ex¬ 
cellent  newspaper,  13,000  circulation,  6-day, 
beautiful  Northwest  location.  Letter,  resume, 
references  to:  Publisher,  The  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  1330,  Port  Angeles  WA  98362. 

ACADEMIC 

JOURNALISM:  Lecturer  or  Assistant  Professor 
to  teach  news  and  magazine  journalism 
courses.  If  tenure-track,  engage  in  research  or 
comparable  creative  activity  and  work  with 
graduate  students  in  research  or  professional 
degree  programs.  Substantial  news  or  publica¬ 
tions  experience  required.  Doctorate  or  equiva¬ 
lent  required  for  tenure-track  appointment, 
master’s  for  nine-month  term  appointment. 
Employment  begins  August  16,  1983.  Ap¬ 
plication  deadline:  June  27  or  until  filled.  Send 
resume  to:  Vernon  A.  Stone,  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale  IL  62901.  SlU-C  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

SALES  MANAGER:  New  permanent  job  with 
oldest  and  largest  church  page  feature  orga¬ 
nization  serving  40  states.  Plan  sales  expan¬ 
sion  and  work  with  12  field  experts.  Travel  and 
salesmanship  rewarded  with  incentive  com¬ 
pensation.  Please  write:  G.W.  Lindsay,  PO  Box 
8005,  Charlottesville  VA  22906. 

ADVERTISING 

CO-OP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

A  rewarding  career  opportunity  for  a  man  or  a 
vwman  to  direct  Co-Op  advertising  sales  prog¬ 
ram.  Two  or  three  years  experience  as  full  time 
Co-Op  advertising  manager  essential.  Must 
fiM  experience  in  Co-Op  sales  training  and 
development  of  Co-Op  advertising  through 
sales  with  manufacturer  and  distributor  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Salary 
and  bonus  commensurate  with  Co-Op  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  experience.  Box  5791,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADVERTISING 
Tenure  track  position  beginning  August  25. 
1983.  To  teach  courses  in  public  relations, 
advertising  and  mass  media.  Completed  PhC 
preferred,  not  required.  Send  vita,  transcripts 
of  all  college  work,  graduate  and  undergradu¬ 
ate.  and  three  letters  of  reference  tO:  Ed 
Carpenter,  Division  of  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  Northeast  Missouri  State  University,  Kirk 
sville  MO  63501 .  NMSU  is  an  equal  opportun 
ity  employer. 

POSITION  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  English  at  Emporia  State 
University  invites  applications  for  a  tenure 
track  journalism  position  beginning  August 
1983.  Masters  depee  required^  PhD  preferred 
Candidates  must  demonstrate  teaching  exper 
tise  in  journalism  and  creative  writing  as  well  as 
a  commitment  to  research  and  creative  activi 
ties.  Rank  and  salary  commensurate  with  qual 
ifications.  Send  resume  and  three  letters  o 
reference  to:  Dr.  James  Hoy,  Chair,  EnglisI 
Department,  Emporia  State  University,  Empor 
ia  KS  66801 .  The  closing  date  for  application 
is  July  15.  ESU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Em 
ployer. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Large  Zone  5  daily  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated 
sales  management  professional  to  train  and 
direct  an  aggressive  sales  staff.  Position  also 
involves  direct  selling  and  working  as  part  of  a 
management  team.  4  year  college  degree  and 
previous  sales  management  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  benefits  and  compensation 
package.  Respond  in  confidence  to  Box  5867, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  &  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  Texas  Student  Publication  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Requires  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism  or  advertising  and  3  years 
of  experience  in  advertising  sales.  The  success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  supenrise  the  sale  of  classi¬ 
fied  display  and  word  ads  in  the  Daily  Texan. 
Train,  assist  and  supervise  student  sales  peo¬ 
ple  and  interns.  Salary  is  $1224  per  month. 
Position  available  August  1,  1983.  To  apply, 
resume  must  be  received  by  July  15,  1983. 
Apply  to:  James  Barger,  Texas  Student  Pub¬ 
lications,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  PO 
Box  D,  Austin  TX  78712. 

An  equal  opportunity 
affirmative  action  employer 

RADIO/TELEVISION 

Tenure  track  position  beginning  August  25 
1983.  To  teach  courses  in  radio  and  televisior 
production  and  supenrise  campus  radio  sta 
tion.  Completed  PhD  preferred,  not  required 
Send  vita,  transcripts  of  all  college  work,  gradu 
ate  and  undergraduate,  and  three  letters  of  re 
ference  to:  Ed  Carpenter,  Division  of  Languagi 
and  Litrature,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Un 
versity,  Kirksville  MO  63501.  NMSU  is  a 
equal  opportunity  employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN  FIRST 

MANAGER  SECOND 

If  you  can  successfully  combine  personal  sales 
abilify  with  staff  management  by  example,  an 
exciting  opportunity  awaits  you  in  magazine 
publishing.  Requirements  for  this  challenging 
position  are: 

(1)  Top  notch  technique  in  advertising  sales, 
both  by  phone  and  direct  call. 

(2)  A  working  knowledge  of  sales  promotion  and 
bisic  ad  production. 

(3)  Proven  ability  to  lead  and  direct  a  profes¬ 
sional  sales  staff. 

(4)  The  willingness  to  prove  your  worth  via  an 
attractive  salary-plus-commission  package. 

You  will  be  located  in  the  thriving  Sunbelt— a 
bedroom  community  minutes  from  fabulous 
New  Orleans — a  wonderful  place  to  raise  a 
family,  with  excellent  schools.  Come,  join  a 
team  which  works  together  and  enjoys  produc¬ 
ing  first  class  publications.  Send  resume,  intro¬ 
ductory  letter,  and  salary  history  to  Box  5821, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER  RETAIL  ADVER¬ 
TISING 

Excellent  opportunity  with  diversified  major 
newspaper  located  in  Zone  2  for  an  aggressive 
professional  with  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  5853,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 

SALES  SUPERVISOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  experienced, 
career-minded  individual,  to  lead,  train  and 
supervise  telephone  sales  staff  of  top  50  mar¬ 
ket  soon  to  be  completely  on-line.  Front  end 
system  experience  desirable.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
5752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  $1  million 
BOSS  award-winning  weekly  on  San  Francisco 
Peninsula.  Minimum  2  years  sales  experience 
required.  Salary  plus  benefits.  Submit  resume 
to:  D.  Simoni,  Palo  Alto  Weekly,  PO  Box  1610, 
Pak)  Alto  CA  94302. 

WE  NEED  an  experienced  manager  to  lead  and 
train  our  15  person  classified  department  in¬ 
cluding  5  outside  salespeople.  Must  have  at 
least  3  years  supervisory  and  5  years  classified 
experience.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Michael  Mead,  Times  Publishing  Co,  205  W 12 
St.  Erie  PA  16534. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
21,000  Illinois  daily.  Assist  ad  director  in  man¬ 
agement  of  6  salespeople  and  handle  impor¬ 
tant  sales  list.  Experience  in  ad  production, 
co-op,  auto  accounts,  and  mailed  shoppers 
helpful.  Salary  and  bonus  to  mid-20’s.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Box  5850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REGIONAL  AD  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Statewide  newspaper  organization  headquar¬ 
tered  in  upper  mid-west  seeks  aggressive 
advertising  sales  professional  to  represent  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  Must  be  aggressive 
self  starter  with  experience  in  sales  andmarket- 
ing.  bcellent  career  opportunity  for  right  per¬ 
son  with  management  potential.  Good  base 
with  incentives,  l^nd  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  5832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENJOY  the  good  life  near  the  Finger  Lakes- 
. Prize  winning  daily  has  a  unique  opening  for 
hard-driving,  creative  Ad  Director  who  can 
manage  staff.  If  you  have  a  proven  track  record 
of  building  lineage,  the  salary  is  open.  We’re 
part  of  a  group  of  dailies  and  p^ormance  could 
lead  to  a  General  Manager  spot.  Write  in  detail 
to  Box  5856,  Editor  i  Publisher. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 


Art  Director 

for  News 

w  e  re  the  Orange  County  Register,  You've  seen  our 
ads  on  the  cover  of  E&P.  You  know  we  re  recognized 
across  the  country  for  what  we  re  doing  graphically.  If  we 
don't  have  the  best  color  reproduction  —  and  the  most 
intelligent  use  of  color  —  of  any  daily  newspaper  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  we  haven't  seen  whose  is  better.  Our  circulation  — 
260,000  daily  —  continues  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Our  lead  over  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  at  an  all-time 
high. 

And  we  just  lost  our  art  director.  (Yes,  to  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times.  They  figure  if  they're  going  to  be  as  good  as 
we  are,  they'll  have  to  lure  our  people  away.) 

So,  we  need  someone  who  shares  our  philosophy  of 
communicating  information  to  readers.  Our  energy  goes 
toward  informational  graphics  —  charts,  maps,  fact  graph¬ 
ics.  The  art  department  does  no  photo  retouching,  and  lit¬ 
tle  page  design. 

The  art  director  is  a  working  artist  who  supervises  this 
effort  with  creativity,  proven  leadership  and  strong  tech¬ 
nical  skills. She  or  he  must  be  able  to  communicate  ex¬ 
tremely  well  with  lots  of  different  people,  keeping  pace 
with  the  kind  of  change  The  Register  has  undergone  in 
the  past  two  years. 

If  you're  interested  in  this  position,  send  a  resume, 
samples  of  your  work  and  a  letter  explaining  your  salary 
expectations  and  how  you  can  contribute  to  our  goals. 

Write  to  Brian  Steffens,  assistant  managing 
editor  graphics.  The  Register,  P.O.  Box  11626,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92711. 


In  Orange  County,  we’re  the  One 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  18.  1983 


HELP  WANTED 
ARTIGRAPHICS 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CALIFORNIA  TABLOID  newspaper  seeks 
(^phic  artist.  Must  be  good.  Send  resume, 
samples  of  work  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Senior  Citizen  Gazette,  Box  3224,  Bakersfield 
CA  93385. 


GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

Southeastern  daily  of  100,000  circulation 
seeks  news  graphics  artist  with  daily  newspaper 
experience  and  sound  knowledge  of  use  of  col¬ 
or.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  5824, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET... 

ON  E&P 
CLASSIFIEDS 


BRANCH  MANAGER 

Need  highly  motivated  manager  for  one  of  our 
circulation  branch  offices.  Must  be  strong  on 
service  and  sales  and  able  to  handle  strong 
single  copy  market.  Salary  in  high  teens.  Com¬ 
plete  benefit  package.  Zone  6.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  5816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SUBSCRIPTION  manager  to 
manage  sales  force  for  established  weekly. 
Growth  oriented  company  in  Maryland, 
Washington  metro  area  looking  for  experi¬ 
enced,  industrious  person.  Base  p»  plus  in¬ 
centive.  Send  resume  to:  Morkap  Publishing 
Inc,  PO  Box  1253,  Rockville  MO  20850, 
Attention:  Miss  Hoover. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Outstanding  suburban  newspaper  group  seek¬ 
ing  circulation  director.  Exciting,  rewarding 
position  for  super  achiever  who  expects  unpara¬ 
lleled  success  from  self  and  staff.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  person  looking  for  growth  situa¬ 
tion.  Are  you  ready  to  join  the  best?  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Publisher,  Times  Publications,  PO 
Box  370,  Beaverton  OR  97075. 

ZONE  8  circulation  director  wanted.  Promotion 
minded,  marketing  oriented,  aggressive,  moti¬ 
vated.  About  12M  ABC.  $25M.%x  5863,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  companies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular  basis. 

So  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom  to  rotate  your  copy 
within  our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly  billing  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the  most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 


CIRCULATION 


VOLUNTARY  PAID  PAPERS— DENVER 
Zone  Manager  for  four  Denver  suburban  week¬ 
lies.  Experience  in  voluntary  pay  essential  as 
well  as  previous  management  experience.  Pay 
will  be  right  to  right  person.  Send  resume  to: 
Jere  M.  Caswell,  Sentinel  Newspapers,  3501  E 
46  Av,  Denver  CO  80216. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  dynamic,  motivated  indi¬ 
vidual  to  head  up  our  morning  city  circulation 
department.  Must  have  proven  track  record  and 
at  least  three  years  management  experience. 
Selling  and  marketing  expertise  and  a  college 
degree  are  required.  Interested  applicants  may 
send  resume  to: 

The  Greensboro  News  &  Record 
Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  20848 
Greensboro  NC  27420 
EOE 


5  YEAR  OLD  suburban  daily  in  Chicago  needs 
circulation  manager.  Market  very  competitive, 
but  potential  great.  TMC  experience  would  also 
be  needed.  Here  isan  opportunity  to  see  results 
and  enjoy  fruit  of  success  working  with  suc¬ 
cessful  suburban  group.  Call  B.  Sagan;  (312) 
586-8800,  ext,  391. 


MEDIUM  SIZED  DAILY  in  Zone  2  seeks  mid¬ 
management  level  person  to  develop  district 
manager  staff.  If  you  possess  good  training 
skills,  are  sales  results  oriented  and  follow 
through  effectively  with  detail  assignments  we 
have  a  place  for  you.  Position  allows  complete 
freedom  to  operate  and  is  geared  to  eventual 
zone  manager  slot.  Starting  salary  package 
$18,500.  All  city  distribution.  Send  resume  to 
Box  57M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE,  11,500,  Eastern  Zone  5  daily 
looking  to  start  a  TMC  bag-distribution  network 
of  apwoximately  25,000  homes.  Need  person 
with  TMC  experience  to  head  up  operation. 
Chance  for  advancement.  Box  5846,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  SUPERVISOR,  Zone  8. 
We  offer  a  growth  opportunity  in  a  progressive 
Circulation  Department.  AM,  PM  and  Sunday 
products.  If  you're  looking  for  upward  mobility 
and  are  willing  to  work  for  it,  we  have  a  position 
for  you.  Single  Copy  experience  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Box  5849, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Los  Angeles- 
based  daily.  Wanted:  innovative  professional 
with  both  home  delivery  and  mail  experience. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  5840,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


Sell  yourseit... 

To  the  huncdreds  of  editors, 
publishers,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  production 
managers,  etc.  who  read 
E&P  every  week.  Tell  them 
about  yourself  in  a  Positions 
Wanted  ad  in  E&P  Classi¬ 
fieds. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR,  BUSINESS  WORCESTER 
Business  Worcester,  an  award-winning  month¬ 
ly  business  magazine  serving  central  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  is  looking  for  another  prize.  This 
time  we  need  an  ace  ^itor  who  knows  business 
and  good  writing.  If  you've  got  the  experience 
and  would  like  to  help  shape  our  product,  don't 
wait.  Write  today  with  clips,  resume,  and  salary 
history  to:  Dan  Kaplan,  Publisher,  Business 
Worcester,  Box  ICXX),  Worcester  MA  01614. 


ONE  OF  THE  NATION'S  fastest  growing  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  is  looking  for  a  tew  good  copy 
editors.  Imagination  and  enthusiasm  are  what 
we  want.  Applicants  must  possess  a  flair  for 
graphics  in  addition  to  headline  writing  and 
copy  editing  skills.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  along  with  layout  and  headline  samples 
to  Box  5832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  rates  and  info: 
f2121  752-7050 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  18,  1983 


AGRICULTURE  journalist  sought  for  Illinois 
farm  publication.  Must  know  photography.  Will 
consider  recent  J-grad.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips,  salary  requirements  to  Box  5810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURE  journalist  sought  for  Illinois 
farm  publication.  Must  know  photography.  Will 
consider  recent  J-grad.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips,  salary  requirements  to  Box  5810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR — Strong  skills  in  editorial 
writing,  editing,  layout,  general  reporting  and  a 
good  knowledge  of  Catholicism.  Send  samples, 
salary  requirements  to:  Editor,  Pittsburgh 
Catholic,  no  3rd  Av,  Pittsburgh  PA  15222. 


BOATING  REPORTER,  leading  boating  news¬ 
paper  has  opening  for  reporter  with  college 
weekly  and/or  daily  newspaper  experience  and 
some  knowledge  of  boating.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to:  Christine  Born,  Soundings 
Publications.  Essex  CT  06426. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  for  50,000 -r  midwest 
daily.  Midwest  applicants,  some  experience 
preferred.  Box  5841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  are  a  pro  who  can  write  bright  headlines, 
lay  out  appealing  pages,  and  edit  local  copy 
accurately,  you  may  qualify  for  a  regional  desk 
editor's  position  on  our  medium  size  AM  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  a  beautiful  moun¬ 
tainous  Zone  3  area.  Successful  applicant 
should  have  a  minimum  of  2  years  experience 
on  a  daily  newspaper  copy  desk  and  a  back¬ 
ground  of  reporting.  This  job  involves  night  and 
weekend  work,  and  a  fair  amount  of  deadline 
pressure;  anyone  who  can't  handle  either 
should  not  apply.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume,  tearsheets,  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to:  Box  5836,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

New  magazine  on  how  computers  are  used  in 
medicine  needs  an  energetic  copy  editor. 
Medical  or  computer  knowledge  not  necessary. 
Curiosity,  rewrite  skills,  and  an  ability  to  pro¬ 
cess  copy  quickly  are  paramount.  Flextime  and 
pleasant  working  environment.  Salary  $16- 
$17,000.  Send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Sally  Ketchum,  Managing  Editor,  Medicine  & 
Computer  Magazine,  470  Mamaroneck  Av, 
White  Plains  NY  10605. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Wichita  (Kansas)  Eagle-Beacon  seeks  an 
experienced  copy  editor  with  a  love  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  an  eye  for  accuracy,  clarity  and  detail, 
and  a  flair  for  headlines  and  layout.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  clips  to:  Sherida  Dill, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Wichita  Eagle- 
Beacon,  825  E  Ctouglas,  Wichita  KS  67201. 


DISTINGUISHED  WEEKLY  in  beautiful  west¬ 
ern  New  England  community  seeks  reporter. 
Experience  preferred.  Beginners  considered. 
B<»  5814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER.  Major  newsletter 
publisher  needs  a  reporter  to  grow.  We  need  a 
reporter  with  5  years  experience,  with  some 
knowledge  about  investments.  You  must  be  a 
self  starter,  capable  of  discovering  stories,  fol¬ 
lowing  leads  and  researching  the  facts  ^  tele¬ 
phone.  Salary  range:  $25,1^  to  $35,000. 
Send  resume  to-.  Chief  Personnel  Department, 
Crittenden  Publishing,  Inc,  Box  1150,  Navato 
CA  94948. 


FEATURES  DESK— mid-sized  Rocky  Mountain 
daily  looking  for  a  sharp  copy  editor  with  a  flair 
for  graphics  and  a  light  touch  with  heads.  Mini¬ 
mum  3  years  experience.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  history  to:  Larn  Woodburn,  GazetteTele- 
PO  Box  1779,  Colorado  Springs  CO 


REPORTERS  &  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  new,  in¬ 
dependent  Black  weekly  set  for  Fall  start-up  in 
Zone  2.  Chance  to  advance  with  newspaper 
marketing  experts  say  will  be  area  leader.  BA,  2 
years  experience  or  equivalent  required.  Photo¬ 
grapher  also  must  show  ability  to  coordinate 
stringers.  Small  staff  must  be  innovative;  will¬ 
ing  to  work  long  hours  for  modest  p».  Send 
letter,  resume,  clips  to  Box  5825,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Enterprising,  aggressive. 
Polished  writer  for  urban  Zone  2  daily.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  salary  history  to  Box  5839, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM"  For 
information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing  Li¬ 
mited,  ^x  36^-J,  Lacey  WA  98503. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

To  edit  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  3  other 
weeklies  of  a  central  California  newspaper 
group.  Must  have  strong  editorial  and  layout 
skills.  Must  get  involved  in  community  affairs. 
Good  salary  and  benefits.  Send  letter  and  re¬ 
sume  to:  San  Luis  Publishing  Co,  1253  West  I 
ST,  Los  Banos  CA  93635. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  American  Legion  Magazine  seeks  an  indi¬ 
vidual  versed  in  all  aspects  of  magazine  pro¬ 
duction  and  publication.  Managing  Editor 
duties  include  writing,  rewriting,  photography, 
editiiig  and  author  liaison.  Experience  in  veter- 
ansaffairs,  legislation  and  advocacy  journalism 
a  plus.  Submit  resume,  salary  history  and  sam¬ 
ple  clips  to:  Personnel  Director,  The  American 
Legion  National  Headquarters.  PO  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis  IN  46206. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

For  sharp  weekly  in  Rockies.  Must  be  able  to 
write,  edit,  paste  up  pages  and  lead  news  staff. 
Good  lifestyle.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
6  clips  to  Box  5815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR/General  Manager  to  over¬ 
see  3400  circulation  Zone  4  weekly  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Must  be  a  shirt-sleeve  journal¬ 
ist.  Sales,  management  background  helpful. 
We  want  a  working  editor  who  can  motivate 
others.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary  needs  to  ^ 
5830,  Editor  &  Publish^. 


MAGAZINE  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 
EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  with  a  leading  twice- 
weekly  Chicago  suburban  newspaper  to  write 
and  edit  articles  on  leisure  activities  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Successful  candidate  must  have 
training  and  experience  in  this  field  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Excellent  salary  and  employee  bcmefits. 
Please  send  resume  to:  John  Collins,  STAR 
PUBLICATIONS.  1526  Otto  Boulevard,  Chica¬ 
go  Heights  IL  60411. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MULTI-TALENTED  and  experienced  editor 
wanted  to  start  new  color  monthly  city  maga¬ 
zine.  Well  financed  group  looking  for  someone 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  editing,  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  production  of  general  entertain¬ 
ment-lifestyle  magazine.  We  have  gr^ics, 
advertising  and  writing  staff  available.  Experi¬ 
enced  magazine  editors  only.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to:  PO  Box  3692,  Albuquerque 
NM  87190. 


NEW  LOUISIANA  WEEKLY  to  begin  publica¬ 
tion  in  key  metropolitan  market.  Will  be  strong 
on  coverage  of  local  and  state  politics  and  com¬ 
munity  news.  Politically  conservative.  Taking 
applications  for  editor,  reporters,  advertising 
manager,  circulation  manager.  Box  5851,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  at  65,000  AM,  10.000  PM 
in  Zone  6.  Wide  knowledge  of  outdoors  subjects 
and  clear  writing  style  required  along  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  give  readers  news  they  can  use.  VDT, 
photography,  layout  and  graphic  skills  helpful. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
with  clips  and  references  to  Box  5809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  city  government  beat  in  8- 
person  newsroom,  9000  semi-weekly.  Zone  3. 
Seek  self-starting  J-School  grad  or  BA  English 
with  experience.  Send  resume/clips  to:  James 
C.  Murray,  Executive  Editor,  The  Tullahoma 
News,  Box  400,  Tullahoma  TN  37388. 


HUNGER  FOR  RESPONSIBILITY?  Tne  Tri¬ 
bune-Chronicle,  a  mid-sized  Northeast  Ohio 
daily,  has  2  opportunities. 

Metropolitan  editor — A  commitment  to  local 
news,  leadership,  and  judgment  are  qualities 
sought.  The  challenge  is  to  lead  a  talented 
corps  of  editors  and  reporters  to  produce  the 
best  local  news  report  in  a  competitive  market. 
Requirements  are  broad  reporting  and  editing 
exj^ience  and  strong  people  skills.  Expect  sig¬ 
nificant  responsibility,  excellent  salary  and  be¬ 
nefits. 

Copy  editor— Strong  language  skills,  ability 
to  untangle  copy,  and  capacity  for  hard  work  are 
qualities  sou^t.  Significant  copy  editing  ex¬ 
perience  and  strong  people  skills  required. 

For  either  position,  send  letter  of  interest, 
resume  and  names  of  3  references  to:  John  F. 
Greenman,  Editor,  Tribune-Chronicle,  240 
Franklin  SE,  Warren  OH  44482. 


E  &  P'S  Help  Wanted  ads  reach 
the  industry  people  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at 
your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E 
&  P  Classifieds  ads  get  results! 


BumniaKi  .•  iCmfUWW'  'I 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Journalism  depee,  minimum  1  year  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  4  best  cli|K,  resume,  cover  letter 
telling  why  vre  should  hire  you  to:  Bob  Rummel, 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  Reporter  Herald,  450 
Cleaveland,  Loveland  CO  80537. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  for  innovative,  award¬ 

winning  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Good  plan¬ 
ning,  editing,  graphic  and  people  skills  essen¬ 
tial.  Producing  a  superior  Sunday  paper  for  the 
6-day  Union-Bulletin  is  primary  in  a  variety  of 

desk  responsibilities.  Will  join  a  talented  4- 

per^  universal  desk.  Excellent  salary  and  be¬ 

nefits.  Send  resume,  references  and  samples 
of  editing  and  page  design  to:  Personnel  Mana¬ 

ger,  Walb  Walla  Union-Bulletin,  ra  Box  1358, 
Walla  Walla  WA  99362.  EOE. 


STAFF  REPORTER — If  you  have  at  least  a  year 
of  solid  experience  at  a  daily  newspaper,  can 
write  well  and  know  what  is  expected  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  you  are  probably  the  person  we  are 
looking  for.  We  want  a  person  who  can  do  spot 
news,  beat  coverage  and  features  (hard  and 
soft);  somebody  who  can  work  independently 
but  reacts  well  to  direction  and  doesn’t  blow 
under  the  pressure  of  multiple  deadlines.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  a  political  beat  will  be  a  big  plus  as 
will  knowledge  of  New  England  and  its  institu¬ 
tions.  Novices  should  not  bother  to  apply  and 
no  phone  calls  please.  Write:  John  Breen,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Nashua  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1008,  Nashua 
NH  03061. 


SOMEONE  with  wide  editorial  background  tc 
take  editorship  of  bi-weekly  newspaper.  What 
we're  looking  for  is  a  working  editor  with  hustle 
who  really  knows  the  business  and  wants  tc 
control  a  fast  growing  newspaper  on  Florida's 
Suncoast.  Call  Don  Moore  at  (813)  484-261 1 
or  write:  Suncoast  Media  Group,  200  E  Miami 
Av,  Venice  FL  33595. 


Top  Michigan  daily,  on  lake,  seeks  imaginative, 
versatile  person  to  coordinate  and  supenrise 
several  sections.  Must  have  excellent  design 
sense,  editing,  and  mananment  skills.  Send 
resume,  includingworkanosalaryhistory,  clips 
and  references  to:  Susie  Hopper,  Muskegon 
Chronicle,  981  3rd  St,  Muskegon  Ml  49443. 


THE  FAYETTEVILLE  TIMES,  a  young,  23,000 
circulation  newspaper  is  seeking  an  aggressive 
reporter  who  can  handle  competition  and  main¬ 
tain  indepth  coverage  of  a  county  beat.  Our  last 
Editor  &  Publisher  ad  brought  a  rising  young 
star  from  Pennsylvania.  He  was  with  us  a  year 
before  being  grabbed  by  The  Charlotte  Ob^r- 
ver.  We  are  looking  for  another  rising  star  who 
we  can  keep  for  a  couple  of  years.  Siend  clips, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Tom  En- 

flish  Jr,  Managing  Editor,  The  Fayetteville 
imes,  TO  Box  849,  Fayetteville  NC  28302. 


ZONE  4  AWARD-WINNING  daily  seeks  sports 
copy  editor  with  minimum  2  years  experience 
to  join  9  person  staff.  Stren^h  in  layout  and 
design  a  must.  Send  resume  and  at  ieast  3 
layout  samples  to  Box  5852,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOOD  WRITING  FIRST  CRITERION  in  filling 
new  slot  for  combination  business  and  feature 
writer  for  magazine-like  weekly  in  Zone  6.  You 
have  a  regular  business  column  and  the  sky’s 
the  limit  on  cover  story  features  you'll  write  for 
our  growing  and  profitable  upscale  publication. 
Your  pieces  will  receive  thoughtful  attentior 
and  you'll  get  plenty  of  sunshine  and  good  food. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits,  and  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  also  write  for  our  sister  business  monthly. 
S^  resume  and  clips-not  just  business  clips, 
but  your  best  writing-to  Box  5774,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  writer  for  community 
weekly.  We  seek  an  individual  with  sufficient 
experience  to  move  up  in  our  growing  small 
group.  Resume,  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  with  first  letter,  please.  Write:  Joel  Re¬ 
main,  Gazette,  413  Main,  Hobart  IN  46342. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  for  New  York 
all  VDT  weekly.  Features  and  in-depth  articles 
on  local  controversy.  Box  5868,  Editor  &  Fhib- 
lisher. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  one-man  sports  department  job 
in  beautiful  Adirondacks.  Small  daily.  If  you 
like  winter  sports,  the  Adirondacks  and  hard 
work  and  can  use  a  camera,  VDT  and  can  write, 
send  resume  and  salary  requirement  to  Box 
5818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.  Applications  are 

now  being  accepted  tor  the  position  of  editor  at 

a  small  central  Florida  weekly  newspaper.  The 

editor  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  writing, 

photopaphy  and  layout  and  must  be  dedicated 

to  community  journalism.  Growing  rural  com¬ 

munity.  Send  resumes  to:  The  Editor.  TO  Box 
1899.  Inverness  FL  32651. 


DAILY-SUNDAY  newspaper  of  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  Northwest  is  looking  for  a  city  editor  to 
supenrise  staff  of  1 1  young,  aggressive  repor¬ 
ters  and  photographers.  Progressive  paper  that 
emphasizes  good  writing  and  modem  layout. 
Location  in  area  of  great  natural  beauty.  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  resume,  clips  (our  city 
^itor  must  be  a  good  writer)  and  salary  history 
plus  references  to  Box  5861,  Editor  &  Pub- 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  REPORTERS  and/or  feature  wri¬ 
ters  desired  from  thefollowingTexascities-San 
Antonio-Houston-Austin-Beaumont-Corpus 
Christi-Laredo-EI  Paso-Midland/Odessa- 
Abilene-Lubbock-Amarillo-Wichita  Falls-Fort 
Worth-Dallas-Longview-Waco.  Strong  business 
and  political  orientation  required.  Send  back¬ 
ground  information  and  samples  of  published 
material  to:  R.  N. McDaniel,  Daily  Commercial 
Recorder,  414  Dolorosa,  San  Antonio  TX 
78204. 


NATIONAL  TRADE  magazine  for  the  pool  and 
spa  industry  seeks  freelance  correspondants  to 
report  news  and  write  features  on  a  regular 
Msis.  This  slick,  biweekly  publication  has  been 
publishing  for  more  than  20  years,  averages 
125  pages  an  issue,  and  requires  lively  copy 
from  professional  writers  who  never  miss  a 
deadline.  Pays  promptly  (8  cents  a  word)  on 
publication.  Send  resume,  sample  clips  and 
self  addressed  stamped  envelope  to:  Joan 
Zyda,  Associate  Editor,  Pool  &  Spa  News,  3923 
W  6th  St,  Los  Angeles  CA  90020. 


WANTED:  Freelance  articles  sought  on  pock- 
etknife  collection,  collectors,  lore.  Photos  also. 
Write  Box  5375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/INTERVIEWER:  to  write  biographical 
career  articles  for  educational  guidance 
periodical.  Please  send  resume  and  samples  of 
published  writing  to:  Jone  Meyer,  Editor,  Voca¬ 
tional  Biographies  Inc,  TOBox3i,  Sauk  Centre 
MN  56378. 


JOB  LEADS 


NEWSPAPER  training  needed  in  many  PR/ 

editorial  areas.  For  newsletter  rates:  M  Stern- 

man.  68-38  Yellowstore,  Forest  Hills  NY 

11375. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo/Make-up  Editor 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  Make¬ 
up  Editor  whose  duties  will  in¬ 
clude  picture  editing,  photo 
assignments,  layout  and  design 
for  our  daily  and  Sunday  editions. 
Additional  projects  will  include  4- 
color,  gravure  special  sections. 
Qualifications  required  include 
previous  newspaper  experience, 
demonstrated  ability  in  photo¬ 
journalism,  graphics  and  design, 
creativity  and  strong  interpierson- 
al  skills.' 

As  a  major  New  England  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  we  enjoy  a 
great  location  and  offer  excel¬ 
lent  starting  pay,  benefits  and 
opportunity  for  personal  growth. 
If  interested,  please  submit  re¬ 
sume  and  portfolio  to: 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 
COMPANY 
Paul  Reeve 

Personnel  Administrator 
75  Fountain  St 
Providence  Rl  02902 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/f 


G(X)D  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  keen  news  judg¬ 
ment,  eye  for  layout,  ability  to  direct  photo  staff 
ind  two  artists  needed  for  photo/graphics  edi¬ 
tor  jxisition.  Energy,  good  planning,  attention 
to  details  necessary.  Send  resume,  samples  to 
Box  5799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  1  to  2  years  experience 

preferred.  Send  portfolio  and  resume  with  re- 

lererKes  to:  John  Bard,  Director  of  Photogra¬ 

phy,  The  Tampa  Tribune,  TO  Box  191,  Tampa 

FL  33601. 

(X)M  POSING  ROOM  manager  for  7  day  50,000 
plus  circulation  AM  in  Anchorage  Alaska.  The 
person  we  need  must  have  experience  in  all 
phases  of  a  composing  room  operation  which 
produces  over  700  pages  a  week  in  addition  to 
commercial  printing.  Knowledge  of  Sll  front 
etvd  sytdem,  Compugraphic  8600  Npesetters 
and  Advantage  II  add  systems  isa  definite  plus, 
to  part  of  a  management  team  you  wi  1 1  nrat  ivate 
and  lead  a  dedicated  group  of  30  young  enthu¬ 
siastic  employees.  If  you  qualify,  call  or  write: 
Dale  L.  Bussow,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Pouch 
6616,  Anchorage  AK  99502. 

To  help  US  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments  re¬ 
garding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

ELECTRICAL  GENERAL  FOREMAN 

Large  metropolitan  newspaper  has  a  current 
opening  for  an  electrical  general  foreman.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  to  supervise  electricians  in 
maintenance  and  construction;  also  depart¬ 
mental  budgeting,  purchasing,  planning  and 
liaison  duties.  Basic  administrative  skills 
essential.  Must  be  able  to  communicate  on  all 
levels.  Minimum  2  years  of  advanced  training 
in  electrical/electronic  theory.  A  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  construction  procedures  and  electrical 
COOK  Is  also  mandatory.  Candidate  must  pos¬ 
sess  or  be  able  to  obtain  a  local  city  electrical 
license.  BFEE  preferred.  Requires  minimum  5 
iMrs  in  a  supenisory  capacity,  plus  minimum 

5  years  practical  exp^ience  as  a  journeyman  in 
the  electrical  field.  Current  opening  is  a  salar¬ 
ied  position,  32-38K,  comprehensive  benefit 
package.  Resumes  please  to  Box  5813,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

A  GROWING,  well  managed  newspaper  orga¬ 
nization  with  a  major  printing  plant  located  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is 
seeking  a  production/pressroom  supervisor. 
Candidates  must  have  a  proven  track  record  in 
quality  control,  the  hiring  and  training  of  peo¬ 
ple.  a  high  level  of  technical  expertise,  and 
supervisory  skills.  The  salary  and  benefit  plans 
are  competitive  and  the  quality  of  life  outstand¬ 
ing.  Please  send  resume  to:  Charles  Calka, 
Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp,  lA  Airpark  Dr, 
Easton  MD  21601. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Suburban  Chicago  41,000  circulation  weekly 
poup  with  heavy  job  printing  schedule  seeking 
production  and  physical  plant  manager.  Man- 
agement  experience  required  as  well  as  know¬ 
ledge  of  printing  and  estimating.  Sheet  vreb 
fed,  4  color  work,  scheduling,  cold  type  opera¬ 
tions,  sales,  etc. 

Must  be  capable  of  directing  production  from 
typesetting  to  circulation.  Knowledge  of  the 
following  equipment  helpful:  4  unit  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban,  Harris  2  color,  multi.  Chief  24,  McCain 
stitcher/trimmer/inserter,  Mycro-Tek  front  end 
arxl  autologic  APS-Micro  5.  Send  resume  to: 
Craig  Winter,  922  Warren  Av,  Downers  Grove  IL 
60515. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  quality  and 
production  oriented  pressroom  supervisor. 
80,000  morning,  110,000  evening,  250,000 
Sunday  Circulation  dailies  with  high  volume  of 
advance  runs.  Will  supervise  a  staff  of  19  on 
two  shifts.  Currently  letterpress  with  plans  for 
offset  expansion-offset  experience  a  plus.  We 
offer  good  benefits  and  competitive  salary  in 
keeping  with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Small  Metropolitan  environment  in  Zone  2.  Ex¬ 
cellent  recreational  area,  especially  fishing  and 
collMe  sports.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
58i43j  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  ZONE  1  daily  in  charming  tourist  area 
close  to  major  metro  city  is  seeking  a  composi- 
tkxi  manager.  Harris  Microstore  (or  similar). 
Front  end  system  technical  and  management 
experience.  Ideal  for  someone  looking  to  move 
up.  Position  may  develop  into  a  corporate  com¬ 
position  manager  for  our  small  group  of  one 
daily  and  several  weeklies.  Send  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5/76,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  needed.  3-unit  News 
King.  Allan  Evans,  Russell  (Kansas  News); 
(913)483-2116. 

PROMOTION 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Leading  business  publication 
offers  a  career  opportunity  for  a 
creative  media  promotion  mana¬ 
ger.  If  you  have  experience  and 
skills  in  copywriting,  graphics/ 
design  for  trade  paper  ads,  direct 
mail  for  both  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  market  re¬ 
search  and  presentations,  here’s 
a  spot  that’s  made  for  your  ta¬ 
lents.  Wide  variety  of  projects  will 
challenge  the  experienced,  shirt¬ 
sleeve  promotion  pierson.  Back¬ 
ground  in  media  promotion 
essential,  editorial  skills  helpful 
too.  Mid-Manhattan  location.  Tell 
us  of  your  qualifications  in  a  sell¬ 
ing  letter  along  with  your  resume. 

Box  5775 

Editor  &  Publisher 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN — an  energetic  and 
aggressive  foreman  needed  by  a  Zone  2  daily. 
Previous  experience  in  unionized  pressrooms  is 
a  must.  The  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
record  of  achievement  in  quality  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  productivity  and  cost  control.  An  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package  will  compensate 
for  the  challenge  that  is  offered.  Box  5)  31, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  NIGHT  SUPERVISOR— Zone  2 
daily  with  commercial  web.  Will  work  hands  on 
press,  supenrise  pressmen  &  supervise  mail- 
room  operations.  Experience  with  spot  &  pro¬ 
cess  color  necessary.  Bright  future  for  energe¬ 
tic  &  aggressive  person.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package.  Box  5847,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 

Zone  2  daily  seeks  individual  with  experience  to 
direct  all  phases  of  the  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion,  including  typsetting  ad  mark  up,  page 
make  up,  etc.  Send  resume  plus  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

R.  ROWE 

DAILY  RECORD 

55  Park  Place 

Morristown  NJ  07960 

E  &P  Classifieds — 

/Is  effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper's  classi- 


fieds  are  in  your  community. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAJOR  UNITED  STATES  Communications 
Company  which  owns  and  operates  guides 
througiKMt  Florida  and  in  Louisiana,  seeks 
money-motivated,  results  oriented  advWtising 
sales  reps.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary/com¬ 
mission  plan  and  excellent  company  benefits 
package  for  qualified  self-starters.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to:  Employee  Relations  Division,  Sun¬ 
belt  Publishing  Co.  800  W.  Hwy  438,  Alta¬ 
monte  Springs  FL  32701. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 
228,000  West  Coast  daily  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experience  advertising  sales¬ 
person  to  solicit  retail  advertising.  We  are  seek- 
tng  a  per^  with  a  proven  sales  record  as  well 
as  sktils  in  sales  presentations,  layout,  com¬ 
munications  and  use  of  marketing  materials. 
Competitive  newspaper  advertising  experience 
preferred.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1 5  YEAR  OLD  Arizona  shopper  seeks  top  notch 
ad  salesman  with  creative  layout  ability.  Excel¬ 
lent  job  with  80  page  publication.  Call  Gene 
Fiekte;  (602)  754-2M5. _ 

You  May  Take  One  Giant 
Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  weekly  owner/manager  looking 
for  quality  opportunity  to  move  into  small  daily 
field.  A  number  two  position  for  publisher  look¬ 
ing  to  slow  down  a  little,  or  move  on  to  other 
projects  would  be  ideal.  Mid  30s  family  man  is 
a  fast-track  learner  who  can  produce  from  day 
one.  Background  includes  a  J  degree  and  ad 
agency  management  position,  as  well  as  hands 
on  experience  with  paid,  free  and  TMC  papers. 
For  more  write  Box  5827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  45.  Experienced  as  dai¬ 
ly  and  weekly  publisher.  M.  Remsburg,  640 
Plumosa,  Vista  CA  92083:  (619)  727-3422. 


MATURE  newspaper  veteran,  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  all  phases  of  circulation,  presently 
employed  as  Circulation  Director  of  a  paper 
with  over  75,000  circulation.  Seeking  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  General  Manager  of  a  paper  with 
25,000  or  more  circulation.  Familiar  with 
budgeting,  profit  and  loss,  and  TMC.  I  have  the 
initiative  and  knowledge  to  accept  a  good  chal¬ 
lenge.  For  a  confidential  resume,  write  Box 
5769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  AND  SHOPPER  marketing  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  major  chain  desires  stable  and 
challenging  position.  Proven  leadership  with 
high  profits-able  to  develop  slow  movers,  new 
territories,  challenn  competition  for  large  or 
small  dailies,  weeklies,  or  shoppers.  Sound  ex¬ 
perience  includes  major  management  role  with 
prestigious  shopper,  publishing  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  sales  and  marketing  director 
for  g^p  of  suburban  weeklies  and  shoppers. 
Family  man  and  community  oriented.  Excellent 
references-please  reply  to  Box  5794,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  HELP? 

Over  30  years  in  the  business,  from  pressroom 
to  board  room.  Up  through  the  ranks  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  10,000  daily  and  general  manager  of 
small  group.  Profit  producer,  outstanding  re¬ 
cord  in  community  affairs.  Any  Zone.  Box 
5826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT  POSITION— 
With  over  a  decade  of  sales  experience  in  Clas¬ 
sified,  Retail  and  Major  Accounts.  Ambitious, 
hard  working,  creative  advertising  media  con¬ 
sultant  with  exceptional  sales  leadership  and 
marketing  skills.  Ready  for  the  challenge  of 
management  position!  (Jesire  long  range  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  an  aggressive  company  in  growth 
market:  Zone  3,416,8,  or  9.  Box  5796,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

AWARD-WINNING  illustrator/designer  seeks 
new  challenges.  Currently  employ^  as  edito¬ 
rial  artist  on  major  west  coast  daily.  Creative 
and  professional.  Box  5859,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


_ aRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR-experience  with 
TMC,  promotion,  training,  proven  track  record. 
Box  5858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRONG  CIRCULATOR  age  30  seeks  longterm 
challenge  and  opportunity.  An  excellent  prom¬ 
otor,  C«t  conscious,  TMC  start  up,  mer«r, 
and  conversion  experience.  Reply  Box  5755, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  PAPER  circulation  manager  or  home 
delivery,  single  copy  sales  mana«r.  11  years 
recent  experience  in  all  facets  of  circulation. 
For  resume,  call;  (916)  722-1627  or  write:  R. 
Kuhl,  PO  ^  2766,  ^ramento  CA  95812. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


AWARD-WINNING  editor  of  quality  weekly 
seeks  reporting  position  with  aggressive  daily. 
Excellent  news  and  feature  clips,  proven  per¬ 
former  with  drive  to  spare.  Joe  Stephens,  979 
Shayler  Rd,  Cincinnati  OH  45245;  (513)  732- 
2511. 


AGGRESSIVE  SPORTSWRITER.  BA,  26. 
career  position  sought.  Now  at  135,(XX)  cir¬ 
culation  daily.  Events,  features,  planning.  3 

nrs  experience.  Box  5857,  Editor  &  Ajb- 
ler. 


TV  WRITER— Freelance  contributor  to  major 
metro  magazine.  Newspaper  and  radio  news 
experience.  MS  in  TV-Radio,  BA  in  philosophy. 
Seeks  position  with  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Box  5860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRIPLE  THREAT— proven  pro  can  do  it  all. 
Award-winning  writer  (news,  sports)  and  au¬ 
thor.  Top  editor.  20  years  newspaper,  wire  ser¬ 
vice,  m^zine  experience.  Will  consider  any 
interesting  offer,  any  Zone.  Box  5808,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


COPY  EDITING  position  sought  by  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  large,  quality  college  paper.  Now  report¬ 
ing  for  a  daily  but  unsatisfied.  No  one  better  at 
laymt,  writing  heads,  making  copy  sparkle. 
Write  for  resume,  samples  to:  Box  419,  Bronx 
NY  10475. 


FEATURE  WRITER — film  critic-general 
assignment  reporter,  8  years  experierKe,  seeks 
new  challenges  on  quality  daily.  Box  58^, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  ENTERTAINMENT  and  feature  writer/ 
editor,  comfortable  with  news,  reviews  and  pro¬ 
files.  Plenty  of  clips  and  initiative.  My  best  iwork 
is  ahead  of  me  and  I'd  like  a  chance  to  write. 
Casey  McCabe.  340  N  32.  Lincoln  NE  68503: 
(4021  475-1887. 


in  weeklies,  dailies  & 
999-3634. 


PROMOTE  YOURSELF 
through 

EtP  CLASSIFIEDS 


QUALITY  COMMUNICATOR  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenges  for  well-established  reporting,  writing, 
editing,  public  relations  skills  honed  in  daily, 
weekly,  wire  service,  agency,  corporate,  gov¬ 
ernment  staff  and  management  positions  at 
home  and  abroad.  William  F.  Wri^t,  415  Ex¬ 
ton  Rd,  Hatboro  PA  19040;  (21»  675-2635 
or  (215)  345-5714. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  2  years  experience  on 
mid-sized  daily  seeks  position  on  Zone  5  pub¬ 
lication.  Copy  desk  experience.  Complete 
knowledge  of  VDT  and  ability  to  meet  any  dead¬ 
line.  ^x  5786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER.  23,  recent  J-grad  seeks 
career  at  30,000  to  100,000  daily  in  Zone  1  or 
2.  One  year  experience  at  twice  daily  135,000 
combined  circulation  metro.  Desk  and  VDT  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  5829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Productive,  Professional, 
Christian.  9  years  as  Assistant  Editor,  col¬ 
umnist,  manager,  sportscaster.  References, 
clips,  winning  track  record.  I  want  to  serve  your 
daily  readers  and  raise  my  family  in  your  quaint, 
friendly  town.  Box  5855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIRE  A  NEWS  STAFF! 

Top  flight  Major  Metro  reporters  seek  aggressive 
newspaper  positions.  Riots,  plane  crashes,  Haitians, 
dopers,  investigations-we've  done  it  all  and  still 
want  to. 

BOX  5777,  Editor  &  Publisher 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  Identity  of 
an  E&P  box  holder.  However,  if 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  compan¬ 
ies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  hol¬ 
der.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put 
the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If 
the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll 
discard  your  reply. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


IMAGINATIVE  News  Photographer,  29  years 
old  with  4  years  freelance  experience  with 
newspaper  and  French  Agency.  Photographer 
in  the  French  Navy.  Diploma  Degree  ^hool  of 
Photography.  Seeks  newspaper  position.  Re¬ 
sume  available  on  request.  Prefer  Zones  3-4. 
Will  relocate.  Bernard  J.  Thomas,  707  College 
St.  Clinton  NC  28328. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Creative,  award  winner 
with  two  years  staff  experience  and  several 
years  freelance,  seeksstaff  job.  Box  5822,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


VETERAN  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  on  Goss,  Metros.  Urbanite,  Com¬ 
munity,  Rotogravure  presses.  25  years  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  production,  knowledge  of 
newsprint,  circulation,  sales.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Ed  Nolte;  (615)  552-3153.  AvailabI 
now. 


NEWSMAN,  BA.  More  than  a  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  sound  reporting  based  on  research  abil¬ 
ity.  Career  position  sought.  Box  5642,  Editor  & 
Fhiblisher. 

OUTSTANDING  layout,  copy  editing  person 
with  12  years  experience  seeks  desk  or  editing 
position  with  PM  in  any  Zone.  Has  had  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  wire  editor,  city  editor.  Box 
5763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRECISION  JOURNALIST,  29.  looking  for 
progressive  medium  to  large  city  daily.  Trained 
in  polling,  statistics,  socioloy,  criminolo». 
MA,  journalism;  MA,  sociology,  from  Big  10 
school.  4  years  reporting  experience;  won  2 
investigative  awards.  Excellent  references: 
(614)  422-1227  or  (614)  486-5113.  Dave. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 


- 1  PLANNING  AHEAD? 

ani/coT/Cfiu/;  Editorial  page  editor,  eloquent  writer,  who  be- 

_ Ileyes  the  editorial  page  should  draw  readers 

I  the  way  Page  1  does  and  still  make  them  proud 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Highly  successful  I  o»‘fe  newpapw  available  this  fall.  Box  S848, 
and  motivated.  Over  20  years  experience  week-  tditor  &  Kublisner. 

ly,  small  dailies,  metro  dailies.  Strong  in  pro-  - ^ ^ ^ - 

f^ional  sales  training,  organization,  promo-  20-YEAR  PRO  in  mid-sized  dailies,  people, 
tion  and  budgeting.  Capable  of  motivating  budgets,  VDTs,  community,  editorials,  enter- 
sales  staff  with  "show  how"  techniques.  Pre-  prise,  you  name  it.  A  merger  has  made  me 
sently  employed.  Box  5845,  Editor  &  Pub-  available.  Energetic,  committed,  ready  to  go. 
lisher  I  Box  5833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  18,  1983 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Reagan’s  secrecy  order 

Admiral  Stansfield  Turner  is  unhap¬ 
py.  It  seems  the  CIA  is  censoring — 
rather  thoroughly — the  admiral’s  forth¬ 
coming  book  about  his  experience  as 
head  of  the  CIA.  The  temptation  is  to 
be  amused  by  the  squabble,  though 
censorship  is  hardly  a  storehouse  of 
amusement. 

Actually  the  Turner-CIA  quarrel  per¬ 
forms  a  public  service  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  curbs  on  free  speech  just  as  the 
U.S.  government  is  effecting  a  massive 
escalation  of  censorship. 

When  Admiral  Turner  became  CIA 
Director  in  1977,  he  had  to  sign  a  non¬ 
disclosure  agreement  calling  for  pre¬ 
publication  review  of  his  writings.  But 
he  fell  into  a  very  small  class,  just  a  few 
officials  in  the  CIA  and  other  agencies. 

Now  President  Reagan  has  issued  a 
new  secrecy  order.  What  had  been  an 
exceptional  practice — sharply  lim¬ 
ited — has  become  the  rule  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  government  offi¬ 
cials,  a  development  that  should  alarm 
Americans  the  nation  over. 

The  Reagan  Executive  Order,  No. 
12356,  doesn’t  appear  too  menacing  at 
first  glance.  After  all,  it  makes  clear 
quickly  that  its  main  purpose  is  to  safe¬ 
guard  national  security  information 
from  unlawful  disclosure. 

Yet  the  order  has  drawn  severe  cri¬ 
ticism  from  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  the  National  News  Council,  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  and 
scores  of  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

The  issue  isn’t  secrecy.  The  issue  is 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment;  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  free  press. 

Most  Americans  will  not  disagree 
with  the  stated  aim  of  the  order:  to  safe¬ 
guard  national  security  from  unlawful 
disclosure.  Most  of  us  do  not  want 
properly  classified  information  re¬ 
vealed  publicly  without  proper  author¬ 
ization. 

But,  revealing  such  information 
already  is  a  crime.  The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  admits  that  unauthorized  disclo¬ 
sures  of  classified  information  poten¬ 
tially  violates  a  number  of  criminal  sta¬ 
tutes.  But,  says  Justice,  there  has  never 
been  a  successful  prosecution. 

Why?  Justice  says  there  are  a  “num¬ 
ber  of  practical  barriers  to  successful 
criminal  prosecution  in  most  of  these 
cases.’’  What  that  means  is  that  some 


(A  “Media  alert”  prepared  by  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.) 


secret  information  might  have  to  be  di¬ 
vulged  in  open  court  to  successfully 
prosecute  a  violator.  And  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  want  to  do  that. 

So  the  Reagan  Administration  hit  on 
another  way  to  get  at  this  problem.  In 
doing  so,  it  violates  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  of  government  employees.  The 
Administration’s  order,  if  it  is  to  be  fully 
implemented,  seems  to  call  for  creation 
of  a  censorship  bureaucracy  unpara¬ 
lleled  in  our  peachtime  history. 

The  executive  order  has  two  distinct 
parts. 

The  first  applies  to  all  employees  of 
the  Executive  Branch  who  are  author¬ 
ized  to  see  and  use  classified  informa¬ 
tion.  These  individuals  with  security 
clearance  must  sign  a  “nondisclosure” 
agreement  as  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment,  to  submit  to  lie  detector  tests  as 
parts  of  any  investigation  into  unauthor¬ 
ized  disclosures  of  information.  The 
order  suggests  that  an  employee  who 
refuses  to  take  lie  detector  tests  could 
be  fired. 

There  is  a  major  weakness  in  imple¬ 
mentation  here.  The  Merit  System  Pro¬ 
tection  Board,  the  review  board  that 
oversees  disciplining  of  federal  em¬ 
ployees,  has  pointed  out  that  the  courts 
have  consistently  refused  to  admit  as 
evidence  a  refusal  to  take  such  tests. 
That  tends  to  dull  the  teeth  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Administration’s  order. 

The  second  part  of  the  order,  and  the 
most  radical,  requires  all  persons  with 
access  to  “Sensitive  Compartmented 
Information  (SCI)”  to  sign  a  nondisclo¬ 
sure  agreement  that  includes  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  prepublication  review.  The  re¬ 
view  is  necessary,  says  the  order,  to 
insure  deletion  of  SCI  and  other  classi¬ 
fied  information.” 

About  100,(XX)  employees  are  believed 
to  have  access  to  SCI,  including  the 
White  House  staff,  members  of  the 
cabinet,  top  officers  in  the  Defense 
Department,  State  Department  and  the 
Naional  Security  Council  and  its  staff. 
All  of  them  will  be  required  to  submit 
anything  they  write  which  is  based  on 
their  government  experience  for  re¬ 
view  by  censors.  This  would  apply  both 
during  their  government  service  and  af¬ 
ter  they  retire.  They  would  be  bound  by 
the  requirement  for  life. 

The  order  means  high  officials  in  one 
administration  could  not  criticize  the 
security-related  policies  of  a  succeed¬ 
ing  adminstrations  without  submitting 
their  criticisms  to  their  successors  for 
clearance. 

The  speeches  and  writings  of  Alex¬ 


ander  Haig,  Walter  Mondale,  Eugene 
Rostow,  Jimmy  Carter  Zbigniew  Brez- 
inski  and  untold  numbers  of  who 
served  in  sensitive  government  posts 
could  be  subject  to  review  and  cen¬ 
sorship. 

Hundreds  of  books,  newspaper  col¬ 
umns,  lectures  and  magazine  articles 
would  have  to  be  reviewed  and  cleared 
annually. 

To  handle  the  job,  a  massive 
bureaucracy  would  have  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Each  federal  agency  covered  by 
the  order  would  have  to  set  up  its  own 
internal  review  process  and,  even  with 
heavy  staffing,  the  delays  in  processing 
material  would  be  severe. 

The  order  was  not  well  thought  out. 
Its  impact  not  thoroughly  explored. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  so 
obsessed  with  stopping  information 
leaks  that  it  has  issued  an  unwise,  unen¬ 
forceable  and  unconstitutional  order 
that  should  be  rescinded  immediately. 

Mayor  dupes 
Boston  reporter 

Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White  last 
week  apparently  got  back  at  a  Boston 
Herald  reporter  who  has  been  covering 
his  administration. 

Reporter  Peter  Lucas  wrote  a  front 
page  story  predicting  White  would  seek 
reelection.  The  same  day  it  was  pub¬ 
lished,  White  announced  he  would  not 
run. 

In  a  column  published  a  day  later, 
Lucas  said  the  source  of  his  article  that 
White  would  seek  reelection  was  White 
himself.  Lucas  said  he  believes  White 
wanted  to  increase  publicity  for  his 
announcement  not  to  seek  reelection 
and  to  get  back  at  him  for  the  many 
satirical  columns  he’s  done  about  the 
Mayor. 

Lucas  gave  the  following  account  of 
how  White  confirmed  that  he  would 
run.  Lucas  said  to  the  Mayor,  “I’ve 
been  saying  right  along  that  you’re 
goiiig  to  run.  Have  I  been  wrong?  Will  I 
be  wrong  if  I  say  it  tomorrow?”  He  said 
White  responded,  “You  are  not  wrong. 
You’re  going  to  be  pleased  as  punch.” 
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How  DATRAX  760 
Answers  Your  Platemaking  Needs 


The  DATRAX  system... 
for  quality  newspaper 
production  in  black/ 
white  and  color  and  se¬ 
lected  commercial  ap¬ 
plications. 

Larger  Image 
Capacity 

First  introduced  as  the 
prototype  Model  3600, 
the  DATRAX  760  pro¬ 
duction  model  handles 
images  up  to  40  x  27 
inches. 

Direct  Imaging 
From  Paste-up  Or 
Digital  Data 
Lasermask  film  and 
plates  are  imaged 
directly  from  paste-ups 


or  from  the  computer 
when  linked  to  an  all- 
electronic  page  compo¬ 
sition  system. 

Expanded  Remote 
Site  Capabilities 
DATRAX  accommo¬ 
dates  the  full  range  of 
transmission  technolo-' 
gies  from  telephone 
lines  to  satellite  links. 


Custom 
Configurations 
Optional  start/stop 
capability  and  a  variety 
of  modems  and  data 
compression  modules 
meet  your  special 
requirements. 


The  Lasermask  . 
Film  Alternative 
DATRAX  images  non¬ 
silver,  cost-saving 
Lasermask  film  which 
requires  no  processing, 
is  not  sensitive  to  light, 
and  has  a  virtually 
unlimited  shelf  life 
ideal  for  full  page  ar¬ 
chival  storage. 

Consistent  Top 
Quality 
Performance 
DATRAX  also  images 
anodized,  uncoated 
lithographic  plates 
which  are  then  fused 
and  processed  to  pro¬ 
duce  consistent,  high 
quality  press  runs. 


Improved 
Production  A  nd 
Lowered  Costs 
Discover  how 
DATRAX  can  improve 
your  production  and 
lower  your  costs.  Write 
Crosfield  Data  Systems 
Inc.,  7942  Cluny 
Court,  Springfield, 
Virginia  22153,  inter¬ 
national  telex 
64423SCAN:  or  call 
our  marketing  staff  at 
703-455-3800^ 


LUCK  HAS  NOTHING 
TO  DO  WITH  IT 

For  a  long  time,  the  News  has  been  the  dominant  Denver  daily  with  a 
weekday  circulation  lead  of  some  65,436.*  Now  the  winning  combination 
is  7. . .  weekdays  and  Sunday,  7  days  a  week,  the  News  leads  the  other  paper 
in  every  measured  area  within  the  state  of  Colorado... City  Zone,  SMSA, 
PM  A.**  Go  with  the  winner,  everyday. 

*ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  for  six  months  ending  September  30, 1982.  “ABC  Audit  Report.  September  30, 1982. 
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